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ARGUMENT 





The 
The fecond battle, and the diftrefs of the Greeks, 


J UPITER affembles a council of the Deities, and threat- 
ens them with the pains of Tartarus if they offi either 
fide: Minerva only obtains of him that fhe may airecl the 
Greeks by her counfels. The armies join battle; Jupiter 
on mount Ida weighs in his balances the fates of both, and 
affrights the Greeks with his thunders and lightnings. 
Neftor alone continues in the field in great danger , Diomed 
relieves bim, whofe exploits and thofe of Hector, ere ex- 
cellently defcribed. Juno endeavours to animate Neptune 
to the affiftance of the Greeks, but in vain. The acis of 
Teucer, who is at length wounded by Hector, anda car- 
ried off. Juno and Minerva prepare to aid the Grecians> 
but are reftrained by Iris, fent from Jupiter. The mght 
puts an end to the battle. Wettor continues in the field 
(the Greeks being driven to their fortification before the 
feips) and gives orders to keep the watch all night in the 
ccnp, to prevent the encmy from reimbarking and efcaping 
by fiight, They kindle fires through all the field, and pafs 


the night under arms. 


The time of Jeven and twenty days is employed from the 
opening of the Poer: to the end of this book. The {cene 
bere (except of the celeffial machines) lices in the field toward 


i be fea -fe Ore. 








I 1. I 


URORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, 








Sprinkled with rofy light the dewy lawn ; 
When Y¥eve conven’d the fenate of the fkies, 





Where high O/y;7pus’ cloudy tops arife. 


* Fomer, like moft of the Greets, is thought to have tra- 
velled into #vypt, and brought from the prieits there, not 
only their learning, but their manner of conveying it in fables 
and hieroglyphicks. “Ihis is neceflary to be confidcred by 
thofe who would thoroughly penetrate into the beauty and 
defign of many parts of this author: for whoever reflects that 
this was the mode cf learning in thofe times, will make no 
doubt but there are feveral mytteries both øi natural and moral 
philofophy involved in his fictions, which otherwife in the 
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6 HOMER’s ILIAD. Book viir. 
The Sire of Gods his awful filence broke, 5 


The heav’ns attentive trembled as he fpoke. 





Celeftial {tates, 1mmortal Gods! give ear, 
EIear our decree, and rev’rence what ye hear ; 
The fix’d decree which not all heav’n can move, 
Thou Fate! fulfil it; and, ye pow’rs! approve! 
What God but enters yon’ forbidden field, 11 
Who yields affiftance, or but wills to yield ; 
Back to the fkies with fhame he fhall be driv’n, 
Gafh’d with difhoneft wounds, the {corn of heav’n: 
Or far, oh far from fteep O4mpus thrown, I5 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulf íhall groan, 


literal meaning appear too trivial or irrational ; and it.is but 
juft, when thefe are not plain or tmmedziately intelligible, to 
imagine that fomething of this kind may be hid under them. 
Weverthelefs, as Hemmer travelled not with a direét view of 
writing philofophy or theology, fo he might often ufe thefe 
hieroglyphical fables and traditions as embellifhments of his 
poetry only, without taking the pains to open their tmyfttical 
meaning to his readers, and perhaps without diving very deeply 
imto it himfelf. 

¥. 16. Low in the dark Vartarean grif, &c.] This opinion of 
Lartarzs, the place of torture for the impious after death, might 
be taken from the Ægyptrens : for it feems not improbable, ao 
fome writers have obferved, that fome tradition might then 
be fpread in the Eaftern parts of the world, of the fall of the 
angels, the punifhmerr oct the damned, and other facred truths, 
which were afterwamms more fully explained and taught by the 
Prophets and Apottics. “[Chefe Homer tecms to allude to in 
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With burning chains fix’d to the brazen floors, 
And lock’d by hell’s inexorable doors ; 

As deep beneath th’ infernal centre hurl’d, 

As from that centre to th’ ethereal world. 20 
Iet him who tempts me, dread thofe dire abodes , 
And know, th’ Almighty is the God of Gods. 
League all your forces then, ye pow’rs abeve, 
Join all, and try th’ omnipotence of Jove- 

Let down our golden everlafting chain, 25 


Whofe {trong embrace holds heav’n, and earth, 


and main: 








this and other paflages; as where Vulcanz is faid to be pre- 
cipitated from heaven in the firft book, where Jupiter threatens 
Adars with Tartarus in the fifth; and where the Dæmon of 
Difcord is caft out of heaven in the nineteenth. F7rgil has 
tranflated a part of thefe lines in the fixth ved - 

£e 








— — — Tum Tartarus ipfe 
<< Bis patet in præceps tantum, tenditque fub umbras, 
cc Quantus ad æthereum cœli fufpectus Olympum.”’ 
And Ailton in his firt book, 


As far remov’d from God and light of heav’ns, 
As from the centre thrice to th” utmoft pole. 


It may not be unpleafing juft to obferve the gradation in thefe 
three great Poets; as if they had vied with each other, in ex- 
tending this idea of the depth of hell. Homer fays as farş 
Virgil twice as far, AZi/ton thrice. 
X- 25- Let down our golden everlaftine chain.) ‘The various 
opinions of the ancicnts concerning this paflage are collected. bag 
fx 4 
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Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 
To drag, by this, the "Thund’rer down to earth: 








Euflathias. “Jupiter fays, If be holds this chain of gold, the force 
f all the Gods is unable to draw him down, but he can draw up 
them, the feas, and the earth, and caufe the whole univerfe to 
bång unaéisve. Some think that Jupiter fignifies the “ther, 
the golden chain the Sun: if the &rher did not temper the 
rays of the fun as they pafs through ft, his beams would not 
only drink up and exhale the Ocean in vapours, but alfo ex- 
hale the. moifture from the veins of the earth, which is the 
cement that holds it together: by which means the whole crea- 
tion would become unactive, and all its powers fufpended. 

Others affirm, that by this golden chain may be meant the 
days of the world’s duration, ñpépæs aiavos, which are as it were 
painted by the luftre of the fun, and follow one another in 2 
fucceffive chain till they arrive at their final period: while 
Jupiter or the &ther (which the ancients called the foul of all 
things) {till remains unchanged. 

Platoin his Theetetus fays, that by this golden chain is meant 
the fun, whofe rays enliven all nature, and cement the parts 
of the univerfe. 

Ihe Stozcks will have it, that by Jupiter is implied deftiny, 
which over-rules evcry thing both upon and above the earth. 

Others (delighted with their own conceits) imagine that 
omer intended to reprefent the excellence: of monarchy ; 
that the fceptre ought to be fwayed by one hand, and that 
all the whcels of government fhould be put in motion ty 
one perfon. 

But I fancy a much better interpretation may be found for 
this, if we allow (as there is great reafon to believe) that the 
fi gyptians underftood the true fyftem of the world, and that 
Pythagoras firít learned it from them. ‘I hey held that the 
planets were Kept in their orbits by gravitation upon the fun, 
which was therefore called Yovis carcer; and fometimes by the 
fun (as AZacrobius informs us) is meant Jupiter himielf: we 
mee too, that the moft prevailing opinion of antiquity fixes it 
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Ye ftrive in vain! If I but ftretch this hand, 

EF heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the Land; 39 

I fix the chain to great Ofmpus height, 

And the vaft world hangs trembling in my fight § 

For fuch I reign, unbounded and above ; 

And fuch are Men, and Gods, compar’d to Jover. 
Th’ Almighty fpoke, nor durft the pow’rs reply, 

A rev’rend khorrour filenc’d all the fky ; 3G 








Trembling they ftood before their foveretgn’s look ; 
At length his beft-belov’d, the pow’r of Wifdem, 
{poke. 





to the fuz; fo that I think it will be no {trained interpretation 
to fay, that by the inability of the Gods to pull Jupiter out of 
his plate with this Catena, may be underftood the fuperiour 
attractive force of the fun, whereby he continues unmoved, 
and draws all the reft of the plancts toward him. 

x. 35- ZY Almighty fpoke.] Homer in this whole paflace 
plainly fhews his belief of one fupreme, omnipotent God, 
whom he introduces with a majefty and fuperiourity worthy tne 
great ruler of the univerfe. Accordingly Guflin Aartyr cites 
it as a proof of our Author’s attributing the power and go- 
vernment of all things to one firft God, whofe divinity is fo 
far fuperiour to all other Deities, that if compared to him, 
they may be ranked among mortals. Hamon. ad Gentes. Up- 
on this account, and with the authority of that learned father, 
I have ventured to apply to Jupiter, in this place, fuch ap- 
pellatives as are fuitable to the {upreme Deity : a practice I 
would be cautious of ufing in many other pailages, where the 
notions and defcriptions of our Author muft he owned to be 
unworthy of the divinity. 








HOMER’s ILIAD Book virt 
Oh firft and greateft ! God, by Gads ador’d ! 

We own thy might, our father and our Lord! 40 

But ah! permit to pity human ftate : 

If not to help, at Ieaft lament their fate. 





16 








From fields forbidden we fubmifs refrain, 





With arms unaiding mourn our 4rgives flain ; 
Yet grant my countfels {till their bteafts may move, 
Or all muft perifh in the wrath of Jove, 46 
The cloud-compelling God her fuit approv’d, 
And {mil’d fuperiour on his beft-belov’d. 
"Then call’d his courfers, and his chariot took, 
The fteadfaft firmament beneath them fhook: 50 
Rapt by th’ zthereal fteeds the charict roll’d ; 


Brafs were their hoofs, their curling manes of gold; 








Of heav’n’s undroffy gold the God’s array 
Refulgent, flafh’d intolerable day. 


$. 39. Ob firft and greateft! Bc.] Homer is not only to 
be admired for keeping up the characters of his Heroes, but 
for adapting his fpeeches to the charaéters of his Gods. Had 
“Funo here given the reply, fhe would have begun wich fome 
mark of refentment, but Pallas is all fubmiffion ; Juno would 
probably have contradicted him, but Pallas only begs Icave to 
be forry for thofe whom fhe muft not affift ; Juno would have 
fpoken with the prerogative of a wife, but Palias makes her ad- 
dref= withthe obfequicoufnefs of a prudent daughter. £u/atiius. 
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High on the throne he fhines: his courfers fly 55 
Between th’ extended earth and ftarry fky 
But when to Zda’s topmoit height he came, 
(Fair nurfe of fountains, and of favage game) 
Where o’er her pointed fummits proudly rais’d, 
His fane breath’d odours, and his altars blaz’d: 60 
There, from his radiant car, the facred Sire 
Of Gods and men releas’d the {teeds of fire - 
Blue ambient mifts th’ immortal {teeds embrac’d ; 
High on the cloudy point his feat he plac’d ; 
‘Thence his broad eye the fubjyett world furveys, 
The town, and tents, and navigable feas. 66 
Now had the Grecians fnatch’d a fhort repaft, 
And.buckled on their fhining arms with hafte 
T: roy rous'd as foon; for on this dreadful day 














The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 7o 


2} 69. For on this dreadful day The fate of fathers, wives, 
and :nfarts fay.] It may be mneceflary to explain, why the 
TZ rajans thouzgnt themfelves obliged to fight in order to defend 
their wives and children. One would think they might have 
kept within their walls; the Grectans made no attempt to bat- 
ter them, neither were they invefted ; and the country was 
open on all fides except towards the fea, to give them pro- 
vifions. “Ihe moit natural thought is, that they and their 
auxiliaries being very numerous, could aot fubfift but from a 
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The gates-unfolding pour forth all their train; 
Squadrons on fquadrons cloud the dufky plain: 
Men, ftecds, and chariots fhake the trembling 
ground ; 
The tumult thickens, and the fkics refound. 
And now with fhouts the fhocking armies clos’d, 
To lances lances, fhields to fhields oppos’d, 76 
Hoft againit hoft with fhadowy legions drew, 
The founding darts in iron tempefts flew, 
victors and vanquifh’d join promifcuous crics, 


Triumphant fhouts and dying groans arife; So 


farge country about them: and perhaps not without the fea, 
and the rivers, where the Greess encamped : that in time the 
Greeks would have furrounded them, and blocked up every 
avenue to their town: that they thought themfelves obliged 
to defend the country with all the inhabitants of it, and that 
indeed at firft this was rather a war between two nations, and 
became not properly a fiege till afterwards. 

F: 71. Lhe gates unfolding, &c.] ‘There is a wonderful] 
fublimity in thete lines ; one fees in the defcription the gates 
of a warlike city thrown open, and an army pouring forth ; 
amd hears the trampling of men and hortes rufhing to the 
battle. 

E heie verifies ore, as £Laffathins obferves, only a repetition 
af a fermer paliace ; which fhews that the Poet was particu- 
tariy pleaicad with them, and that he was nor alhamed of a 
repetision, when he could not expre the fame nage more 
happily then he nad already done. 
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With {treaming blood the flipp’ry fields are dy’d, 
And flaughter’d heroes {well the dreadful tide. 


Long as the morning beams encreafing bright, 





O’er heav’n’s clear azure fpread the facred light ; 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 85 
Each adverfe battle gor’d with equal wounds. 
But when the Sun the height of heav’n afcends-< 
‘The Sire of Gods his golden fcales fufpends, 


$. 84. The facred liight.] Homer defcribing the advance of 
the day from morning till noon, calls it por, or facred, fays 
Luftathius, who gives this reafon for it, becaufe that part of 
the day was allotted to facrifice and religious worfhip. 

x. 58. Lhe Sire of Gods bis golden fcales fufpends.] “This 
figure reprefenting God as weizhing the deftinies of men in 
his balances, was firft made ufe of in holy writ. In the book 
of Fob, which is acknowledged to be one of the moft ancient 
of the fcriptures, he prays to be werghed in an even balance, 
that God may know is integrity. Danicl declares from God to 
Belfhazzar, thou art weighcd in the balances, and found rbt. 
And Proverbs, ch. xvi. >. 11. A juf weight and balance are 
the Lords. Obur Author has it again’ in the twenty-fecond 
Jiad, and it appeared fo beautiful to fucceeding Poets, that 
FEfehylus (as we are told by Plutarch de aud. Pceetis) writ a 
whole tragedy upon this foundation, which he called Pfy- 
chiftafia, or the weighing of fouls. In this he introduced Thetis 
and dxrora {tanding on either fide of ‘Jupiters fecales, and 
Praying each for her fon, while the heroes fought: 
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With equal hand: in thefe explor’d the fate 8ọ 
Of Greece and Trcr, and pois’d the mighty weight. 


It has been copicd by #irgil in the laft Æneid : 


«© Jupiter ipfe duas zquato examine lances 
<< Suftinet, & fata imponit diverfa duorum : 
<c Quem damnet labor, & quo vergat pondere lethum.”’ 


I cannot agree with Madani Dacicr that thefe verles are in- 
feriour to Hloner’s; but Macrohius obferves with fome colour, 
that the application of them is not fo juft as in our author 3; 
for Viigi? had made Juna fay before, that Yurnus would cer- 
tainly perifh: , 

<< Nunc juverem imparibus video concurrere fatis, 

<¢ Parcarumque dies & vis inimica propinquat.” 


So that there was lefs reafon for weighing his fate with that 
of Æneas after that declaration. Scaliger trifles miuferably, 
when he fays Juns might have learned this from the fates, 
though Jupiter did not know it, before he contulted them 
by weighing the fcales. But AZacrobius’s excufe in behalt cf 
Virgil is much better worth regard: I fhall tranicribe it entire, 
as it is perhaps the fineft period in all that author. f4ec © 
alia ignefcenda Virgilio, qui Jfludii circa Flomerum nimictate excedis 
modum. Et revera ncn poterat non in aliguibus miner Cidert, quz 
per omnem poefim fuam hoc una efè precipue ufus arcretyps. A- 
critter enim mmn £Ltomerum oculss intendit, ut aniularetur cjus non 
modo magnitudinem fed “FS fimplictatem, SF prefentiam eoraticnis, 
ES tacitam maicfiatem. dine diverfarum inter bercas Juas perfo- 
narum varia magrnificatiog binc Desrum interpofitis, hinc autoritas 
fabulo/a, binc affectuum naturchum eapreffic, Pinc monumentorum 
perfecittistg hinc parabelarum exaggeratio, brnc terrontis orationis 
f77tt us, hinc rerum fingularum cum frlendore fefirziurn. Sat. 
La Se Te 

As to the afcent or defcent of the fcales, Ea/ftithius explains 
it in this manner. ‘Ihe defcent of the fcale toward carth ig- 
nihes unhappinefs and death, the earth being the piace of miif— 
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rs 
Prefs’d with its load, the Grecian balance lies 
Low funk on earth, the Trojan {trikes the {kies, 
Then Jove from Jda’s top his horrours f{preads, 
The clouds burft dreadful o'er the Greciaz heads ; 


fortune and mortality ; the mounting of it fignifies profperity 
and life, the fuperiour regions being the feats of felicity and 
immortality. 

Afiiton has admirably improyed upon this fine fiction, and 
with an alteration agreeable to a Chriftian Poet. He feigns 
that the Almighty weighed Satan in fuch {cales, but judicioufly 
makes this difference, that the mounting of his {cale denoted 
ill fuccefs ; whereas the fame circumftance in Homer points 
the victory. His reafon was, becaufe Satan was immertal, 
and therefore the finking of his feale could not fignify death, 
but the mounting of it did his &ghtzef/s, conformable to the 
expreffion we juft now cited from Dazniei : 


‘Th’ Eternal, to prevent fuch horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heaven his golden fcales, yet feen 
Between 4/rea and the Scorpion fign : 





Wherein all things created firft he weigh’d, 

“The pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air, 
In counterpoife ; now ponders all events, 
Battles and realms: in thetfe he put two weights, 
The fequel each of parting and of fight: 

The latter quick up-flew, and kick’d the beam. 





I believe upon the whole this may with juftice be preferred 
both to f¥emer’s and Jireil?’s, on account of the beautiful] al- 
lufion to the fign of [zbra in the heavens, and that noble 
imagination of the Maker’s weighing the whole world at the 
creation, and all the events of it fimce; fo correfpondent at 
once to philofophy, and to the ftyle of the fcriptures. 

x. 93. Then Jove from idas top, &c.}] “This diftrefs of the 


Serecks being fuppofed, Fugzicr’s pretence was abfolutcly ne- 
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Thick light’nings flafh; the mutt’ring thunder 
rolls A O5 
Their ftrength he withers, and unmans their fouls. 


ceffary to bring them into it: for the inferiour Gods that were 
friendly to Greece were rather more in number and fuperiour 
jn force to thofe that favoured Troy; and the Poet had fhewed 
before, when both armies were left to themfelves, that the 
Greeks could overcome the Trojans; befides, it would have 
been an indclible reflection upon his countrymen to have been 
vanquifhed by a fmaller number. ‘Therefore nothing Iefs 
than the immediate interpofition of “upiter was requifite, 
which fhews the wonderful addrefs of the Poet in his ma- 
chinery. /%rgi] makes Yurnus fay in the laft aed, 


cs —— — Dii me terrent & Jupiter hoftis.” 


And indeed this defeat of the Greeks feems more to their glory 
than all their victories, fince even fupiter’s omnipotence could 
with difficulty effect it. 

¥.95- Thick light?nings flafhb.] “This notion of Fupiter’s de- 
claring ecainit the Greeks by thunder and lightening, is drawn 
(fays Dacier) from truth itfelf: 1 Sam. ch. vii. And as Samuel 
was offering up the burnt-offering, the Philiftines drew near to 
battle azainf? Virael: but the Lord thundered with @ great tbun- 
der on that day upon the Philiftines, and difcomftted them, and 
they were fritter bcfore lirael. “Io which may be added, that 
in the eighteenth Pfalm: The Lord thundered in the heavens, 
and the Fiighe/?t gave is voice; harlftencs and coals of frre. Yea, 
he fent ont hbis arrows and fcattered them; be- fJbat cut lightenings 
and difccmfited trem. 

Upon occafion of the various fuccefies given by Jupiter, 
now to Grecians, now to Trojans, whom he fuffers to perifh 
interchangeably ; fom: have fancied this fuppofition injurious 
to the nature of the Sovereign Being, as reprefenting him 
veritable or inconftant in his rewards and punifhiments. It 
mav be anfwered, that as God makes ufe of fome peopte ta 
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Thick lght’nings flafh; the mutt’ring thunder 
roics A O5 
Their ftrength he withers, and unmans their fouls. 


ceffary to bring them into it: for the inferiour Gods that were 
friendly to Greece were rather more in number and fuperiour 
jn force to thofe that favoured Troy; and the Poet had fhewed 
before, when both armics were left to themfelves, that the 
Greeks could overcome the Trojans; befides, it would have 
been an indclible reficction upon his countrymen to have been 
vanquifhed by a {maller number. ‘Therefore nothing Iefs 
than the immediate interpofition of ‘“/upiter was requifite, 
which fhews the wonderful addrefs of the Poet in his ma- 
chinery. 4urg:/ makes Yurnuus fay in the laft Æncid, 


<€ —— —— Dii me terrent & Jupiter hoftis.” 


And indeed this defeat of the Greeks feems more to their glory 
than all their victories, fince even FYupiter’s omnipotence could 
with difficulty effect it. 

$. 95- Thick ightnings flajb.] “This notion of Fupiter’s de- 
claring againít the Greeks by thunder and lightening, is drawn 
(fays Dacer) from truth itfelf: x Sav. ch. vii. And as Samuel 
was offering up the burnt-offering, the Philiftines drew near to 
battle againf? lirael: but the Lord thundered with a great thun- 
der on that day upon the Philiftines, and difcormfited them, and 
they were [mitten before Iírael. To which may be added, that 
in the eighteenth Pfalm: Lhe Lord thundered in the heavens, 
and the fiighe/? gave nis voice; hatlffencs and coals of frre. Yra, 
be fent out his arrows and feattered them ; be- fJbat out lightenings 
and difcomfpited ther. 

Upon occafion of the various fucceffes given by Jupiter, 
now to Grecians, now to Trojans, whom he fuffers to perifh 
anterchangeabiv 5; fom: have fancied this fuppofition injurious 
to the nature of the Sovereign Being, as reprefenting hiri 
variable or inconftant in his rewards and punifhments. It 
mav be anfwered, that as God makes ufe of iome veoviec ta 
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Nor great Idomeneus that fight could bear, 





Nor each ftern ax, thunderbolts of war- 100 
Nor he, the King of Men, th’ alarm fuftain’d ; 
WNeffor alone amidit the ftorm remauin’d. 
Unwilling he remain’d, for Parzs’ dart 


Had pierc’d his courfer in a mortal part ; 104 





Fix’d in the forehead where the fpringing mane 
Curl’d o’er the brow, it tung him to the brain: 
Mad with his anguifh, he begins to rear, 

Paw with his hoofs aloft, and lafh the air. 


Searce had his faulchion cut the reins, and freed 








Th’ incumber’d chariot from the dying fteed, 110 
When dreadful Heéfer, thund’ring thro’ the war, 
Pour’d to the tumult on his whirling car. 

That day had ftretch’d beneath his matchlefs hand 
‘The hoary monarch of the Py/:an band, 

But Diomed beheld ; from forth the croud ıs 
He rufh’d, and on Uffes call’d aloud. 


parifons too far, and is too zealous to defend him upon every 
occafion in the points of theology and doctrine. 

x 115. But Diomed bebeld.] “The whole following ftory 
of Neftcr and Diomed is admirably contrived to raife the cha- 
raéter of the latter. He maintains his intrepidity, and ven- 


tures fingly to bring off the cld hero, notwithitanding the 
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Before his wrath the trembling hofts retire ; 
The God in terrours, and the fkies on fire. 


chaftife others, and none are totally void of crimes, he often 
decrees to punifh thofe very perfons for leffer fins, whom he 
makes his inftruments to punifh others for greater: fo purging 
them from their own iniquities, before they become worthy 
to be chaftifers of other men’s. This ts the cafe of the Greeks 
here, whom ‘Jupiter permits to fuffer many ways, though he 
had deftined them to revenge the rape of Helen upon Troy. 
‘There ts a hiftory in the Bible juft of this nature. In the 
twentieth chapter of Judges, the /fraeclites are commanded to 
make war againit the tribe of Benjamin, to punifh a rape on 
the wife of a Levite, committed in the city of Gzbeahb: when 
they have laid fiege to the place, the SBenjamites fally upon 
them with fo much vigour, that a great number of the be- 
fiegers are deftroyed : they are aftonifhed at thefe defeats, as 
having undertaken the fiege in obedience te the command of 
God : but they are fill ordered to perfift, till at length they 
burn the city, and almoit extinguifh the race of Benjamin. 
“Dhere- are many inftances in {cripture, where heaven is repre- 
fented ta change its decrees according to the repentance or 
relapfes of men: /ffezekias is ordered to prepare for death, and 
afterwards fifteen years are added to his hfe. Itt is foretold to 
Ahab, that he fhould perifh miferably, and then upon his 
humiliation God deters the pun:fment t:ll the reign of hrs 
fuecefior, “ce. 

I muft confefs, that in commaring pafizges of the facred 
books with our Author, one ought to ufe a great deal of cau- 
tion and refpect. If there are fome places in fcripture that in 
compliante to human under{tanding repreftent the Deity as 
acting by motives like thofe of men; there are infinitely more 
that fhew him as he is, all perfeétion, jufticc, and benef- 
cence; whereas in Zemer the general tenour of the pocm 
reprefents . Jupiter, as a Peing fubjecét to pafhion, incequalitys 
and inzrperfection. I think M. Dacier has carried thete com- 

YO Le fils R 
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Nor great Idomencus that fight could bear, 

Nor each ftern Ajax, thunderbolts of war: 100 
Nor he, the King of Men, th’ alarm fuftain’d ; 
Nefior alone amidit the ftorm remain’d. 
Unwilling he remain’d, for Parzs’ dart 

Had pierced his courfer in a mortal part; 104 
Fix’d in the forehead where the fpringing mane 
Curl’d o'er the brow, 1t {tung him to the brain: 


Mad with his anguifh, he begins to rear, 





Paw with his hoofs aloft, and lafh the air. 





Searce had his faulchion cut the reins, and freed 
Th’ incumber’d chariot from the dying fteed, 110 


When dreadful Hećřor, thund’ring thro’ the war, 





Pour'’d to the tumult on his whirling car. 

That day had {tretch’d beneath his matchlefs hand 
The hoary monarch of the Py/:@2 band, 

But Domed beheld; from forth the croud irs 
We rufh’d, and on UAfes call'd aloud. 


parifons too far, and is too zcalous to defend him upon every 
occafion in the points of theology and doctrine. 

wy. 115. But Diomed bckeld.] “The whole following ftory 
of Neffer and Dicn:ed is admirably contrived to raife the cha- 
raéter of the latter. Fic maintains his intrepidity, and ven- 
tures fingly to bring off the cld hero, notwithitanding the 
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Whither, oh whither does UA/es run? 


Book VIII. 


Oh flight unworthy great Leertes’ fon! 
Mix’d with the vulgar fhall thy fate be found, 


Pierc’d in the back, a vile, difhone{t wound ? 120 





Oh turn and fave from Heéor’s direful rage 
The glory of the Greeks, the Pylzan fage. 


general confternation. The art of Homer will appear won- 
derful to any one who confiders all the circum{tances of this 
part, and by what degrees he reconciles this flight of Domed 
to that undaunted charaéter. ‘The thunderbolt falls juft be- 
fore him ; that is not enough; Ne/for advifes him to fubmit 
to heaven; this does not prevail, he cannot bear the thoughts 
of flight: Ne/?or drives back the chariot without his confent 5 
he is again inclined to go on, till Jupiter again declares againft 
him. T'hefe two heroes are very artfully placed together, be- 
caufe none but a perfon of Neffor’s authority and wifdom 
could have prevailed upon JJiomed to retreat: a younger war- 
Mfr could not fo well in honour have given him fuch coun- 
Wi, and from no other would he have taken it. To caufe 
Diomed to fly, required both the counfel of Ne/?/sr, and the 
thunder of ‘Jupiter. 

3. 121. Ob turn and fave, &c.] “There is a decorum in 
making Domed call U/yes to the affiftance of his brother fage; 
for who better knew the importance of Nifer than Uiryes ? 
But the queition is, whether L, 7s did not drop WNe/fer, as 
one great minifter would do another, and fancied he fhould 
be the wife man when the other was gone? Liftathius indeed 
is of opinion that Afgmer meant nat to cait any aiperfion on 
Ulyffes, nor would have given him fo many noble appellations, 
when in the fame breath he reflected npon his courage. But 
perhaps the contrary opinion may be iil grounded, if ve ob- 
ferve the manner of Fliemers exprefion. Diomed called UV- 
Suks but UWijes was deaf, he eid 
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Book VIIF. 
His fruitlefSs words are loft unheard in air, 
Civffes feeks the flhhips, and fhelters there. 

“But bold Tydides to the refcue goes, rio 
A. fingle warriour ’mid{t a hoft of foes ; 

Before the courfers with a fudden {pring 

Hie leap’d, and anxious thus befpoke the King. 
Great perils, father! wait th’ unequal fight ; 

Theie younger champions will opprefs thy might. 


Thy veins no more with ancient vigour glaw, 13 





Weak is thy fervant, and thy courfers flow. 
Then hafte, afcend my feat, and from the car 
Obferve the fteeds of T7os, renown’d in war, 
Practis’d alike to turn, to ftop, to chace, 135 
To dare the fight, or urge the rapid race 

Thefe late obey’d Æzeas guiding rein ; 
Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train- 
With thefe againf{t yon’ Trojans will we go, 

Nor fhhall great Hievé7or want an equal foe; 140 
Poct fays of the reft, that they had not the hardinefs to ftay, 
Ciyffes is not only faid to fy, but wagrizer, to make wiolent Safle 
towards the navy. Ovid at leait underftood it thus, for he 
puts an objeétion in Aas’s mouth, Aveta. xii. drawn from 
this paflage, which would have been improper, had not U4fes 


madc more fpced than he ought; flince Wzx on the fame oc— 
culion retreated as well as he. 
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Fierce as he is, ev’n he may learn to fear 
The thirfty fury of my flying fpear. 

Thus faid the chief; and Neffor, {kill’d in war, 
Approves his counfel, and afcends the car: 
The fteeds he left, their trufty fervants hold ; 145 
Eurymedon, and Sthenelus the bold : 
The rev’rend charioteer direćts the courfe, 
And ftrains his aged arm to lafh the horfe. 
Hector they face ; unknowing how to fear, 
Fierce he drove on; Tydides whirl’d his fpear. 1 50 
The {pear with erring hafte miuftook its way, 
But plung’d in Exzzopeus’ bofom lay. 
His opening hand 1n death forfakes the rein ; 
The fteeds fly back: he falls, and fpurns the 


plain. 








Great Hecfor forrows for his fervant kill’d, 155 
Yet unreveng’d permits to prefs the field ; 


¥. 142. The thirfty fury of my flying fpear.| Homer has fi- 
gures of that boldnefs which it is impoffible to preferve in 
another language. “Ihe words in the original are Aopo parias, 
Hector hall fee if my fbear is mad in my hands. The tranflation 
pretends only to have taken fome fhadow of this, in animat- 
ing the fpear, giving it fury, and ftrengthening the figure 
with the epithet Firsty. 
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*Till to fupply his place and rule the car, 





Rofe Archeptolemus, the fierce in war. 

And now had death and horrour cover’d all ; 
Like tim’rous flocks the Trojans in their wall 160 
Inclos’d had bled: but Jove with awful found 
Roll’d the big thunder o’er the vaft profound : 
Full in Tydides’ face the light’ning flew ; 


The ground before him flam’d with fulphur blue ; 


$. 150. And now had death, &c.] Exuftathius obferves how 
wonderfully Homer ftill advances the chara¢ter of Diomed- 
when al] the leaders of Greece were retreated, the Poet fays 
that had not Jupiter interpofed, Diced alone had driven the 
whole army of Troy to their walls, and with his fingle hand 
have vanquifhed an army. 

». 164. The ground before him flem’d.] Here is.a battle de- 
{cribed with fo much fire, that the warmeft imaginaticn of 
an able painter cannot add a circumftance to heighten the fur- 
prife or horrour of the picture. Here is what they call the 
Fracas; or hurry and tumult of the action in the utmoft 
ftreneth of colouring, upon the foreground ; and the rep-/e or 
foltenmity at a diftance, with great propriety and judgment. 
Firft, in the E/otenement, we behold ‘Jupiter in golden armoury 
furrounded with glory, upon the fummit of mount Jda; his 
chariot and hores by him, wrapt in dark clouds. In the 
next place beiow the horizon, appear the clouds rolling and 
opening, through which the lightening flathes in the face of 
the Grecés, who are fying on all fides ; Mgarncmnon and the 
re{t of the commanders.ein the rear, in poftures of aftonifh- 
merit: i Gwards the nracie of the picce, swe fee i.Vefer m 
the utmoft diftrefs, one of his heries having a deadiv wound 
in the forehead with a dare, which makes hin rear ard writhe, 
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The quiv’ring fteeds fell proftrate at the fight ; 105 
And Nefor’s trembling hand confefs’d his fright ; 
He drop’d the reins ; and fhook with facred dread, 
Thus, turning, warn’d th’ intrepid Dvuomed. 

O chief! too daring in thy friend’s defence, 
Retire advis’d, and urge the chariot hence. 170 
This day, averfe, the fov’reign of the {kies 
Affifts great Heéfor, and our palm denies. 

Some other fun may fee the happier hour, 
When Greece fhall conquer by his heav’nly pow’r. 
Tis not in man his fix’d decree to move: 75 


5 
The great will glory to fubmit to Jove. 


and diforder the reft. Ne/for is cutting the harnefs with his 
iword, while Hećřor advances driving full fpeed. Dicomed in- 
terpofes, in an action of the utmoft flercenefs and intrepidity : 
thefe two heroes make the principal figures and fubject of the 
picture. A burning thunderbolt falls juft before the feet of 
Diomed’s hories, from whence a horrid flame of fulphur 
rifes. 

This is only a fpecimen of a fingle picture defigned by Æo- 
mer, Out of the many with which he has beautified the iud. 
And indeed every thing is fo natural and fo livelv, that the 
Hiftory-painter would generally have no more to do, but to 
delineate the forms, and copy the circumftances, juft as he 
finds them defcribed by this great mafter. We cannot there- 
fore wonder at what has been fo often faid, of #femers fur - 
nifhing Ideas to the moft famous Painters cf antiquity. 
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O rev’rend Prince! (Tydides thus replies) 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wife. 
But ah, what grief! fhould haughty Hector boaft, 
I fled inglorious to the guarded coaft. 180 
Before that dire difgrace fhall blaít my fame, 
O’erwhelm me, earth ; and hide a warriour’s fhame. 
To whom Gerenzan INeftor thus reply’d : 
Gods! can thy courage fear the Phrygzan’s pride? 
fieéior may vaunt, but who fhall heed the boaft? 
Wot thofe who felt thy arm, the Dardan hoft, 186 
Nor Troy, yet bleeding in her heroes loft; 


Not ev’n a Phrygian dame, who dreads the fword 
‘That laid in duft her lov’d, lamented lord. 


He faid, and hafty, o’er the gafping throng rgo 





Drives the {wift fteeds ; the chariot fmokes along, 
The fhouts of Trojans thicken in the wind ; 


The ftorm of hifling jav’lins pours behind. 





BraZzEMs Ovpaycy WOAUN AAY, and ‘Jupiter’s palace, waAxoCatris 35. 
One might think from hence that the notion of the //idity af 
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Go, mighty hero! grac’d above the reft 


In feats of council and the fumptuous feaft - 








INow hope no more thofe honours from thy train 





Go, lefs than woman, in the form of man! 

To ícale our walls, to wrap cur tow’rs in flames, 

To lead in exile the fair P47-y¢7a72 dames, 201 

Thy once proud hopes, prefumptuous Prince! 
are fled ; 

‘Fhis arm fhall reach thy heart, and ftretch thee 
dead. 

Now fears diffuade him, and now hopes invite, 
To {top his courfers, and to {tand the fight; 205 
‘Thrice turn’d the chief, and thrice imperial Jove 
On J/da’s fummiits thunder’d from above. 

Great Heéfor heard; he faw the flafhing light, 
(The fign of conqueft) and thus urg’d the fight. 

Hear ev’ry Trojan, Lycian, Dardan band, 210 

All fam’d in war, and dreadful hand to hand. | 


Be mindful of the wreaths your arms have won, 





Your great forefathers glories, and your own. 


the heavens, which is indeed very ancient, had been generally 


received. I'he fcvipture ufes expreffions agreeable to at, AA 
recite OF brass, aud the fr mazenz, 
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Hicard ye the voice of Jove ? Succefs and fame 
Await on Troy, on Greece eternal {hame. ZIR 
Ta-vain they fkulk behind their boafted wall, 
Weak bulwarks! deftin’d by this arm to fall. 
High o'er their flighted trench our fteeds fhall 





bound ; 
And país victorious o’er the Ievell’d mound. 
Soon as before yon’ hollow fhips we ftand, 220 
Fight cach with flames, and tofs the blazing brand ; 
Till their proud navy wrapt in fmoke and fires. 
All Greece, encampafs’d, in one blaze cxpires. 
Furious he faid ; then bending o'er the yoke, 

Encourag’d his proud fteeds, while thus hè fpoke. 
Now Xavzthus, Aithon, Lampus! arze thechace, 226 


And thou, Podarzus ! prove thy gen’rous race: 


Š. 214. Sleard ye the voice of Jove ?] It was a noble and 
effectual manner of encouraging the troops, by telling them 
that God wes furcly on their fide : this, it feemss has been 
an ancient practice, as it has been uted in modern times by 
thote who never read Homer. : 

x Gaag e -~ ~ 2 Ses semen 

W 2206 «Nou Aanthus, sEthon, SEa! There have bren 

- | 7 - ~ - -= 
Criticks who blame this manner, introduced by Zf-zer and 
~ aN -= Pe Oe a 7 e z= x * A > > p z >i m = o-a 
copied by p argil of making a hero acdrefs his difcourfe to 
mis hortes. Fargil has given human tentiments to the horia 

Y i i > n > g> ye > a ò 7 = 
of Pallas, and made him weep ter the death of his mafter 
in the tenth ued, «hexentizs fpeaks to his horfe in the 
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Be fleet, be fearlefs, this important day, 

And all your mafter’s well-fpent care repay. 

For this, high-fed in plenteous ftalls ye ftand, 235 
Serv’d with pure wheat, and by a Princefs’ hand ; 
For this my fpoufe, of great _Zs7on’s line, 

So oft has {teep’d the ftrength’ning grain in wine. 


fame manner as Ficc¥or does here. Nay, he makes Turnus 
utter a {peech to his fpear, and invoke it as a divinity. All 
this is agrecable to the art of oratory, which makes it a pre- 
cept to fpeak to every thing, and make every thing fpeak ; of 
which there are innumerable applauded inftances in the moft 
celebrated orators. Nothing can be more fpirited and affect- 
ing than this enthufiafm of Hedc?or, who, in the tranfport of 
his joy at the fight of Diomed flying before him, breaks out 
into this apoftrophe to his horfes, as he is purfuing. And in- 
deed the air of this whole fpeech is agreeable to a man drunk 
with the kopes of fuccefs, and promifing himfelf a feries of 
conquefts. He has in imagination already forced the Grecian 
retrenchments, fet the fcet in flames, and deftroyed the whole 
army. 

X. 232. for this, my fpoufe.] “There is, fays M. Dacier, 
a fecret beauty in this paflage, which perhaps will only be 
perceived by thofe who are particularly verfed in Homer. He 
defcribes a Princefs fo tender in her love to her hufband, that 
fhe takes care conftantly to go and meet him at his return 
from every battle ; and in the joy of feeing him again, runs 
to his horfes, and gives them bread and wine as a teftimony 
of her acknowledgment to them for bringing him back. 
WNotwithftanding the raillery that may be paft upon this re- 
mark, I take a Lady to be the beít judge to what actions a 
woman may be carried by fondnefs to her hufband. Homer 
docs not expreisly mention bread, but wheat; and the com- 
iInentators are not agreed whether fhe gave them wine to drink, 
os fleeped the grain in it. Afvebées tranflates it as I do, 
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Now fwift purfue, now thunder uncontroulld ; 
Give me to feize rich Ne/for’s íhield of gold ; 235 


From Tydeus’ fhoulders {trip the coftly load, 





Vulcanicz arms, the labour of a God: 
Thefe if we gain, then Victory, ye pow’rs ! 
This night; this glorious night, the fleet 1s ours. 

That heard, deep anguifh {tung S@turnza’s foul ; 
She fhook ker throne that fhook theftarry pole: 241 
And thus to Neptune: Thou, whofe force can 
make 


The fteadfaft earth from her foundations fhake, 





See’ft thou the Greeks by fates unjuft oppreft, 


Wor {wells thy heart in that immortal breaft ? 245 


Yet 2e2, fichice, thay pow'r obey, 

And gifts unceafing on thine altars lay. 
Weeuld all the Deities of Greece combine, 

In vain the gloomy Thund’rer might repine. 


¥. 237. Vulcanian arms, the labour of aGod.] Thefe were 
the arms that Dsmed had received from Glaucus, anda prize 
worthy /f/decicr, being (as we are told in the fixth book) en- 
tircly of sold. I do not remcmber any other place where the 
thicld of NwZsr 1s celebrated by H mr. 

yw. 246. Yet /F.gw, Helice] Theile were two cities of 
Creeece IN WHICH Neptune was particularly honoured, and in 
CRD OF wrtii toere wara tempie and a Ratte of Nini, 
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Sole fhould he fit, with fcarce a God to friend, 
And fee his Trojans to the fhades defcend: 251 
Such be the fcene from his Jdzan bow’r ; 
Ungrateful profpect to the fullen pow’r! 

Neptune with wrath rejects the rath defign - 
What rage,what madnefs, furious Queen ! is thine? 
I war not with the Higheft. All above 256 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Jove. 

Now godlike Heéfer, to whofe matchlefs might 











Jove gave the glory of the deftin’d fight, 
Squadrons on {quadrons drives, and fills the fields 
With clofe-rang’d chariots, and with thicken’d 
Shields. 261 
Where the deep trench in length extended. lay, 





Compaécted troops ftand wedg’d in firm array, 


A dreadful front! they fhake the brands, and threat 
With long-deftroying flames the hoftile fleet. 265 


The King of Men, by Juno's felf infpir’d, 
‘Toil’d thro’ the tents, and all his army fir’d. 








x. 262. Where the deep trench.| That is to fay, the fpace 
betwixt the ditch and the wall was filled with the men and 
chariots of the Greeks : ieé7or not having yet paft the ditch. 


Euflathius. 
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Swift as he mov’d, he lifted in his hand 
His purple robe, bright enfign of command. 26g 








High on the midmoft bark the King appear’d ; 
There, from Uses’ deck, his voice was heard : 
To Ajax and Achilles reach’d the found, 

Whofe diftant fhips the guarded navy bound. 
Oh Argives ! fhame of human race; he cry’d, 
(The hollow vefiels to his voice reply’d) 278 
Where now are all your glorious boafts of yore, 





Your hafty triumphs on the Lemnzan fhore ? 
Each fearlefs hero dares an hundred foes, 


While the feaft lafts, and while the goblet flows ; 





$. 269. Filis purple rcbe.| Agamemnon here addrefies hrrifelt 
to the eyes of the army; his voice might have been loft in 
the confufion of a retreat, but the motion of this purple robe 
could not fail of attracting the regards of the foldiers. His 
{peech alfo is very remarkable; he frit endeavours to fhame 
them into courage, and then begs of Jupiter to give that cou- 


race fuccefs ; at leaft fo far as not to fufter the whole army 


to be deitroyed. £uffathius. 
x. 270. High on the idm bark, &c.] We learn from 


hence the fituation of the fhips of Cafes, afichilles, and Ajax. 
"The two latter being the ftrongcefit heroes of the army, were 
placed to defend either end of the fleet, as moft obnoxious to 
the incurfions or furprifes of the enemy ; and C’;//-s being the 
ableit head, was ailotted the middle place, as more fate and 
convenient for the council, and that he micht be the nearer, 
if any emergency reguired his advice. £affathius, Spondunius. 
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But who to meet one martial man is found, 280 

When the fight rages, and the flames furround ? 

O mighty Jove / oh fire of the diftrefs’d ! 

Was ever King like me, like me opprefs’d? 

With pow’r immenfe, with juftice arm’d in vain, 

Moy glory ravifh’d, and my people flain ! 285 

To thee my vows were breath’d from ev'ry 
{hore; 

What altar fmok’d not with our viétim’s gore ? 

With fat of bulls I fed the conftant flame, 

And afk’d deftruction to the Trojan name. 289g 

Now, gracious God! far humbler our demand ; 

Give thefe at leaft to {cape from Heéfor’s hand, 

And fave the relicks of the Grecian land ! 

Thus pray’d the King, 

ther heard 

His vows, in bitternefs of foul preferr’d ; 


¥- 293- T hbus pray d the King, and heav 
It is to be obferved in general, 
his heroes fucceed, unlefs they have firft offer’d a prayer to 
heaven. Whether they engage in war, g0 upon an cmbafly, 
undertake a voyage; in a word, whatever they enterprife, 
they almoft always {upplicate fome God > and whenever we 


find this omitted, we may expect fome adverfity to befal! them 
in the courfe of the ftory. 

















and heav’n’s great Fa- 


mas great Father heard.} 
that Homer hardly ever makes 
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‘The wrath appeas’d, by happy figns declares, 295 





And gives the people to their monarch’s pray’rs. 
His eagle, facred bird of heav’n ! he fent, 

A fawn his talons trufs’d (divine portent !) 
High o’er the wond’ring hofts he foar’d above, 





Who paid their vows to Panemphaan Jove; 300 





Y. 297. Fits eagle, facred bird.] Jupiter upon the prayers of 
Agamemnon fends an omen to encourage the Greeks. “The ap- 
plication of it is obvious: the eagle fignified #fec7or, the 
fawn denoted the fear and flight of the Greeks, and being 
dropt at the altar of Jupiter, fhewed that they would be faved 
by the protection of that God. The word Waroypaicos (fays 
Eufiathius) has a great fignificancy in this place. ‘T he Greeks 
having juft received this happy omen from ‘Jupiter, were of- 
fering oblations to him under the title of the Father of Oracles. 
‘There may alfo be a natural reafon for this appellation, as 
Jupiter fignified the &ther, which is the vehicle of all founds. 
Virgil has a fine imitation of this paflage, but diverfifsed 
with many more circumftancés, wheré he makes “Futura 
fhew a prodigy of the like nature to encourage the Latins, 
En. Xil- 
<< Namque volans rubra fulvis Jovis ales in zthra, 
<< Litoreas agitabat aves, turbamque fonantem 

















<c Agminis aligeri: fubito cum lapfus ad undas 

<< Cycnum excellentem pedibus rapit improbus uncis. 
<c Arrexere animos Itali: cunétæque volucres 

<< Convertunt clamore fugam (mirabile vifu) 

«sc Ætheraque obfcurant pennis, hoftemque per auras 
ec Facta nube premunt : donec vi victus & ipfa 
Pondere defecit, prædamque ex unguibus ales 
Projecit fluvio, penitufque in nubila fugit. 
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Then let the prey before his altar fall ; 

The Greeks beheld, and tranfport feiz’d on ail: 
Encourag’d by the fign; the troops revive, 

And fierce on Troy with doubled fury drive. 
Tydides firft, of all the Gveczan force, 305 
O’er the broad ditch impell’d his foaming horfe, 
then {trongef{t battle 








Pierc’d the deep ranks, 


tore, 





And dy’d his jav’liin red with Trojan gore. 
Young A4celaiis (Phradmon with his fire) 





With flying courfers fhun’d his dreadful ire: 310 
Struck thro’ the back, the Phrygian fell oppretft; 
The dart drove on, and iflued at his breaft - 
Headlong he quits the car; his arms refound: 
His pond’rous buckler thunders on the ground. 
Forth rufh atide of Greeks, the pafiage freed; ais 
Th’ Atride firit, th’ Ajaces next fucceed : 

$. 305. Tydides A7f7.} Dicmed, -s we have before feen, 
was the laft that retreated from the thunder of Jupiter; he is 
mow the firit that returns to tke battle. It is worth while to 
obferve the behaviour of the hero upon this occafion : he re- 
treats with the utmoft reluctancy; .and advances with the ut- 
moft ardour; hc flies with greater impatience to meet danger, 


than he could before to put himitelf in fafety. Hu/lathius. 
= EP ks tha C 
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Meriones, like Mars in arms renown’d, 

And god-like Idomen, now pafs’d the mound ; 
Evaemons fon next iffues to the foe, 

And laft, young Teucer with his bended bow. 320 
Secure behind the Yelzmonian fhield | 

The fkilful archer wide furvey’d the field, 

With ev’ry fhaft fome hoftile viétim flew, 

Then clofe beneath the feven-fold orb withdrew : 
The confcious infant fo, when fear alarms, 325 
Retires for fafety to the mother’s arms. 
Thus Ajax guards his brether in the field, 
Moves as he moves, and turns the fhining fhield. 
Who firft by Deucer’s mortal arrows bled ? 
Orfilochus ; then fell Orimenus dead : 330 











y. 321. Secure behind the “Telamontin Jhield.] Euftathius 
obferves that Teucer being an excellent archer, and ufing only 
the bow, could not wear any arms which would encumber 
him, and render him lefs expedite in his archery. /domer te 
fecure him from the enemy, reprefents him as ftanding be- 
hind 4jax’s fhield, and fhooting from thence. ‘“Fhus the Poet 
gives us a new circumftance of a battle, and though Ajax 
atchieves nothing himfelf, he maintains a. fupertority omer 
Teucer : Ajax may be faid to kill thefe Zrajans with the arrows 
of Teucer. 

There is alfo a wonderful tendernefs in the fimile with 
which he wUluftrates the retreat of Teucer behind the fhield. Qf 
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The god-like “Lycophon next prefs’d the plain, 
With Chromius, Detor, Opbeleftes flain : 

Bold Hamopaon breathlefs funk to ground ; 

The bloody pile great Melanippus crown’d. 
Heaps fell on heaps, fad trophies of his art, 335 
A Trojan ghoft attending ev'ry dart. , 














Great Agamemnon views with joyful eye 

"Fhe ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly : 

Oh youth for ever dear! (the monarch cry’d) 
Thus, always thus, thy early worth be tryd; 349 
‘Thy brave example fhall retrieve our hoft, 

‘Thy country’s faviour, and thy father’s boaft! 
Sprung from an alien’s bed thy fire to grace, 
The vig’rous offspring of a ftol’n embrace; 344 





Ajax- fuch tender circumftances {often the horrours of a bat- 
€, and diffufe a fort of ferenity over the foul of the reader: 
¥- 337- Great Agamemnon views.) Exuffathius obferves 
that Former would here teach the duty of a General in a bat- 
tle. He muit obferve the behaviour of his foldiers: he muft 
honour the hero, reproach the coward, reduce the diforderly ; 
and for the encouragement of the deferving, he mu promife | 
tewards, that defert in arms may not be paid with glory only. 
9: 343. Sprung from an alien’s bed.| Agamemzzon here, in 
the height of his Commendations of Teucer, tells him of his 
fpurious birth: this ‚(fays Euffathius) was reckoned no difí- 
grace among the ancients ; nothing being more common than 
for heroes of old’ to take their female captives to their beds 3 
Ç 2 
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Proud of his boy, he own’d the gen’rous flame, 
And the brave fon repays his cares with fame. 
Now hear amonarch’s vow: If heav’n’s high pow’rs 
Give me to raze Troys long defended tow’rs ; 
Whatever treafures Greece for me defign, 

The next rich honorary gift be thine : 3 
Some golden tripod, or di#{tinguifh’d car, 


With courfers dreadful in the ranks of war ; 








Or fome fair captive whom thy eyes approve, 
Shall recompenfe the warriour’s toils with love. 
To this the chief : With praife the reft infpire, 
Nor urge a foul already fill’d with fire. 356 
What ftrength I have, be now in battle try’d. 
"Till ev'ry fhaft in Phrygzan blood be dy’d. 
Since rallying from our wall we forc’d the foe, 
Still aim’d at Hector have I bent my bow: 260 
Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled, 
And eight bold heroes by their points le dead : 


and as fuch captives were then given fora reward of valour, 
and as a matter of glory, it could be no reproach to be de- 
fcended from them. ‘I hus Yeucer (fays Eu/iathius) was de- 


{cended from {claron and fde/ine the fitter of Priam, afemale 
captive. 
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But fure fome God denies me to deftroy 

This fury of the field, this dog of Troy. 

He faid, and twang’d the ftring. The weapon 
flies 365 

At Heéfcr’s breaft, and fings along the fkies : 

He muifs’d the mark; but pierc’d Gorgytbio’s 

heart, 











And drench’d in royal blood the thirfty dart. 


¥. 364. This dog of ‘Troy.] This is literal from the Greek, 
and I have ventured it, as no improper expreffion of the race 
of Teucer, for having been fo often difappointed in his aim, 
and of his paffion againft that enemy, who had fo long pre- 
vented all the hopes of the Grecians. Adiltcn was not feru- 
pulous of imitating even thefe, which the modern refiners 
call unmannerly ftrokes of our author, (who knew to what 
extremes human paffions might proceed, and was not afhamed 
to copy them.) He has put this very expreffion into the 
mouth of God himfelf, who upon beholding the havock which 


Siz and Death made in the world, is moved in his indi gna- 
tion to cry out, 


See with what heat thefe dogs of hell advance ! 


v. 367. He mifsdthe mark.) Vhefe words, fays Ex/ffathius, 
are very artfully inferted ; the reader might wonder why fo 
{fkilful an archer fhould fo often mifs his mark, and it was ne- 
ceffary that Yeucer fhould mifs Her, becaufe Homer could 
not falfify the Hiftory : this difficulty he removes by the in- 
tervention of 4pcl/l2, who wefts the arrow afide from him: 
the poet does not tell us that this was done by the hand of 


a God, till the arrow of T. mor rome fo near tior as to 
kill his charioteer, 


which mode fome fech contrivance ne- 
Getliry. 
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(Fair Caffianira, nymph of form divine, 

This offspring added to King Priam’s line.) 370 
As. full-blown poppies, over-charg’d with rain, 
Decline the head, and drooping kifs the plain ; 


$. 371. As full-blown poppies.] ‘This fimile is very beau- 
tiful, and exaétly reprefents the manner of Gorgythion’s death : 
there is {uch a fweetnefs in the comparifon, that ir makes us 
pity the youth’s fall, and almoft feel his wound. Jirgil has 
applied it to the death of Euryalus : 








Inque humeros cervix collapfa recumbit : 
Purpureus veluti cum fios fuccifus aratro 

$¢ Languefcit moriens ; laffove papavera collo 
Demifere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur.’” 


T his is finely improved by the Roman author, with the par- 
ticulars of fuccifus aratro, and laffa collo. But it may on the 
other hand be obferved in the favour of Homer, that the cir- 
cumftance of the head being oppreffed and weighed down by 
the helmet, is fo remarkably juft, that it is a wonder Virgil 
omitted it; and the rather becaufe he had particularly taken 
notice before, that it was the þelmct of Euryalus which occa- 
fioned the difcovery and unfortunate death of this young hero 
and his friend. 

One may make a general obfervation, that Homer in thofe 
comparifons that breathe an air of tendernefs, is very exact, 
and adapts them in every point to the fubjeét which he is to 
illuftrate : but in other comparifons, where he is to infpire 
the foul with fublime fentiments, he gives a loofe to his fan- 
cy» and does not regard whether the images exactly corre- 
{fpond. I take the reafon of it to be this: In the firft, the 
copy muft be like the original to caufe it to affect us; the 
glafs needs only to return the real image to make it beauti- 
ful : whereas in the other, a fucceflion of noble ideas will 
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So finks the youth: his beauteous head, depreft 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breaft. 
Another fhaft the raging archer drew : 375 
That other fhaft with erring fury flew, 








(From Heé&for Phabus tarn’d the fying wound) 
Yet fell not dry or guultlefs to the ground : 

Thy breaft, brave rcheptolemus / it tore, 

And dipp’d ats feathers in no vulgar gore. 380 
Hleadlong he falls: his fudden fall alarms 

‘Fhe fteeds, that ftartle at his founding arms. 
Ficéior with grief his charioteer beheld, 

Ail pale and breathlefs on the fanguine field. 
Then bids Ceérzones direét the rein, 

Quits his bright car, and iffues on the plain. 
Dreadful he fhouts : from earth a ftone he took, 
And rufh’d on Teucer with the lifted rock. 

The youth already {train’d the forceful yew ; 
The {haft already to his fhoulder drew ; 39° 
The feather in his hand, juft wing’d for flight, 
‘Touch’d where the neck and hollow cheft unite ; 
caufe the like fentiments in the foul; and though the elafs 


fhould enlarge the image, it only ftrikes us with tuch thoughts 
as the Pocet intended to raiie, fublime and ereat, 


C 4 
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Taere, where the juncture knits the channel bone, 
Lhe furious chief ditcharg’d the craggy ftone : 
‘Phe bow-{tring burft beneath the pond’rous blow, 
And hisnumb’d hand difmifs’d his ufelefs bow. 396 
He fell: but jax his broad fhield diftplay'd, 
And fcreen’d his brother with a mighty fhade ; 
“Till great lifer, and Meci/fheus, bore 

‘ihe batter’d archer groaning to the fhore. 400 





Troy yet found grace before th’ Olypian Sire, 

Hie arm’d their hands, and fill’d their breafts with 
fire. 

The Greeks, repuls’d, retreat behind their wall, 

Or in the trench on heaps confus’dly fall. 

Firít of the foe, great Heéfor march’d along, 405 

With terrour cloath’d, and more than mortal 
{trong. 

As the bold hound, that gives the lion chace, 


With beating bolom, and with eagex: pace, 


+. 407. “ts the bold hound, that gives the licn thace.| This 
mile is the jufteft imaginable; and gives the moit liv oy 
picture of the manner in which the Grecians fed, and ZA: 
purfued them, = flaucbterincry the hindmo. Gretins ed 
Oppran have given us par ticular detcriptions of thofe fort cy 
dogs, of ak, ae ftrength and fize; which were emplove d 
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Hangs on his haunch, or faftens on his heels, 
Guards as he turns, and circles ashe wheels: 410 
Thus oft’ the Grecfazs taurn’d, but {till they flew ; 
Thus following Ieor (till the hindmoft flew. 


When flying they had pafs’d the trench profound, 





And many a chief lay gaiping on the ground ; 
Before the {hips a defp’rate ftand they made, 415 
And fird the troops, and call’d the Gods to aid. 
Fierce on his rattling chariot Heé¥or came; 

itis eyes like Gergon fhot a fanguine flame 

That wither’d ail their hoft; like Ars he ftood > 
Dire as the moniter, dreadful as the God ! 42a 
Their ftrong diftrefs the wife of Jove furvey’d ; 
"a hen penfive thus; to Wars triumphant maid. 
Oh daughter of that God, whofe arm can wield 


Uh’ avenging bolt, and fhake the fable fhield ! 


to Runt and tear down wild beafts. To one of thefe fierce 


animals he compares Hər, and one cannot but obferve his 
cure not to difgrace his Greci: countrymen by an unworthy 
companion: thouch he is Oblioed to repretent them flying, 
me makes them fis like lions, and as the 


V fv, turr frequently 
back upon their purfuer : 


{> that + is hard to fay, ir they, or 
he, be in the erearer Ganger., On the contrary, when any 

> purtuc the Tocsars, it is he that is the lion, 
job the flyers ere but theep or trembling deer. | 


of the Grecia heros 
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Now, in this moment of her lait defpair, 425 
Shall wretched Greece no morc confefs our care, 


Condemn’d to iuffer the full force of Fate, 





And drain the dregs of hcav’n’s relentlefs hate ? 


Gods! fhall one raging hand thus level all ? 429 





What numbers fell? what numbers yet fhali fall? 
What pow’r divine fhall Hectors wrat 1 affuage ? 
Still fwells the flaughter, and {till grows the rage! 
So fpake th’ imperial regent of the fkies ; 

To whom the Goddefs with the azure eyes : 434 
Long {ince had Heé&or {tain’d thefe elds with gore, 
Stretch’d by lome J#rgzve on his native fhore ; 
But He above, the Sire of heav’n withftands, 
Mocks our attempts, and flights our juft demands. 
The ftubborn God, inflexible and hard, 


Forgets my fervice and deferv’d reward : 440 

¥. 439. The ftubbcrn God, inftexible and hard.) It muft be 
owned that this ipeech of .lf#nmerva againtt Jupiter, fhocks the 
Aliegory more than perhaps any in the poem. Unlefs the 
Deities may fometimes be thought to mean no more than Be- 
ings that prefided over thofe parts of nature, or thofe paffions 
and faculties of the mind. T hus as /fenus fugectts unlawful 
as well as lawful detires, fo Mirrcrud may be Gcfecrited as the 
Csoddcefs not only of Witdom but of Craft; that is, both of 
tye and fwifes“ tom £5 the piora! of ALE rawa s fpeaking 
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Sav'd I, for this, his fav’rite * fon diftrefs’d, 

By ftern Eurz/fhexus with long labours prefs’d ? 
He bege’d, with tears he begg’d, in deep difmay ; 
J fhot from heavw’n, and gave his arm the day. 





Oh had my wifdom known this dire event, 445 
When to grim Putos gloomy gates he went; 
‘The triple dog had never felt his chain, 

Nor Styx been crofs’d, nor hell explor’d in vain, 
Averfe to me of all his heav’n of Gods, 

At Thetis fuit the partial Thund’rer nods. 459 
To grace her gloomy, fierce, refenting fon, 

My hopes are fruftrate, and my Greeks undone, 
Some future day, perhaps he may be mov’'d 

‘To call his blue-ey’d maid his beft-below’d. 


Hafte, lanch thy chariot, thro’ yon” ranks ta 
ride, 4-58 
My felf will arm, and thunder at thy fide. 
Then Goddefs ! fay, fhall Heéfor glory then, 
(That terrour of the Greeks, that Man of men) 


rathly of Jupiter, may be, that the wifeft of finite Beings is 


liable to pafion and indifcretion, as the commentators have 
already obferved 


* Flercules, 
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When Juno's felf, and Palles fhall appear, 

All dreadful in the crimfon walks of war? 460 

What mighty Trojan then, on yonder fhore, 

Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, 

Shall feaft the fowls, and glut the dogs with gore? 
She ceas’d; and Juzo rein’d the fteeds with care; 

(Heav’n’s awful emprefs, Saturn’s other heir) 465 


Pallas, meanwhile, her various veil unbound, 











With flow’rs adorn’d, with art immortal crown’d; 
The radiant robe her facred fingers wove 

F loats in rich waves, and fpreads the court of Jove. 
¥ier father’s arms her mighty limbs inveft, 470 
Hits cuirafs blazes on her ample breaft. 

‘The vig’rous pow’r the trembling car afcends ; 


Shook by her arm, the maffy jav’lin bends ; 


¥. 461. Ibat mighty Trojan then, on yonder fhore.| She means 
fiector, whofe death the Poet makes her forefee in fuch a 
lively manner, as if the image of the hero lay bleeding be- 
fore her. This picture is noble, and agreeable to the obfer- 
vation we formerly made of Homer's method of prophefying 
in the fpirit of poetry. 

$. 409. #isats in rich waves.] The Greek word is xærixers», 
pours the veil on the pavement. I muft juft take notice thet 
here is a repetrtion of the fame beautiful verfes which the au- 


thor had ufed in the fifth book. 
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Fiuge,pond’rous, {trong ! that when her fury burns 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoftso’erturns. 
Saturnia lends the lafh; the courfers fly ; 476 
Smooth glides the chariot thro’ the liquid fky. 
Fieav’n’s gates fpontaneous open to the pow’rs, 
Fieav'n’s golden gates, kept by the winged Heurs. 
Commiiffion’d in alternate watch they f{tand, 480 








The Sun’s bright portals and the fkies command ; 

Clofe, or unfold, th’ eternal gates of day, 

Bar heav’n with clouds, or roll thofe clouds away. 

The founding hinges ring, the clouds divide; 

Prone down the fteep of heav’n their courfe they 
guide. 48g 

But Jove incens’d, from Jda’s top furvey’d, 

And thus enjoin’d the many-colour’d Maid. 

Thaumantia ! mount the winds, and {top their 

car ; 


Againit the Higheft who {hall wage the war? 





$. 477- Smoothglides the chariot, &c.] One would almoft think 
ismer made his Gods and Goddeffes defcend from Olimpus 
only to mount again, and mount only to defcend again, he is 
fo remarkably delighted with the defcriptions of their horfes, 
and their manner of flight. We have no lefs than three of 
thefe in the prefent book. 
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If furious yet they dare the vain debate, 49° 
Thus have I fpoke, and what I fpeak is Fate. 


Their courfers crufh'd beneath the wheels fhall lie, 





Their car in fragments fcatter’d o'er the fky ; 
My lightning thefe rebellious {hall confound, 
And hurl them flaming, headlong to the ground; 





Condemn’d for ten revolving years to weep 496 





‘The wounds imprefs’d by burning thunder deep: 
So {hall M@nerva learn to fear our ire, 
Wor dare to combat her’s and nature’s Sire. 


For Juno, headitrong and imperious ftill,  500e 





She claims fome title to tranfgrefs our will. 
Swift as the wind, the various-colour’d Maid 

From Jda’s top her golden wings difplay’d; 

To great Ohywpus’ thining gates fhe flies, 504 

There meets the chariot rufhing down the {kies, 


yy. 5co For Juno; head/rong and imperisus ftill, Sle claims, 
&c.] Euffathius obferves here; if a good man does us a wrong, 
we are juftly angry at it; but if it proceeds trom a bad one, it 
#s no more than we expected, we are not at all turprited, ard 
we bear it with patience. 

There are many fuch paflages as thefe in Hemer, which 
glance obliquely at the fair fex; and Fupiter is here forced to 
take upon himfelf the fevere hufband, to teach Juno the duty 
of a wife. 
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Reftrains their progrefs from the bright abodes, 
And {peaks the mandate of the Sire of Gods. 
What frenzy, Goddeffes ! what rage can move 
Celeftial minds to tempt the wrath of Jove. 
Defift, obedient to his high command ; 510 
This is his word : and know his word íhall ftand. 
His lightning your rebellion {hall confound, 
And hurl ye headlong, flaming to the ground - 
Your horfes crufh’d beneath the wheels fhall lie, 


Your car in fragments fcatter’d o’erthe fky ; 515 








Yourfelves condemn’d ten rolling years to weep 
The wounds imprefs’d by burning thunder deep. 
So fhall Minerva learn to fear his ire, 

Wor dare to combat her’s and nature’s Sire. 

For Juno, head{trong and imperious {tilI, 520 
She claims fome title to tranfgrefs his will : 

But thee what defp’rate infolence has driv’n, 
To lift thy lance againft the King of heav’n ? 


yy. 522. But thee what defp’rate infolence.] It is obfervable 
that Homer generally makes his mefiengers divine as well as 
human, very punétual in delivering their meflages in the very 
words of the perfons.who commiffioned them. /rzs however 
in the clofe of her fpe. zh has ventured to go beyond her in- 
ftructions and all rules of decorum, bv adding thefe exprefii 
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Then mounting on the pinions of the wind, 

She flew; and Yuzo thus her rage refign’d: 525 
O daughter of that God, whofe arm can wield 

Th’ avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful fhield ! 

No more let beings of fuperiour birth 

Contend with Yeve for this low race of carth : 

‘Triumphant now, now miferably flain, PAG 


FThey breathe or perifh as the fates ordain. 


ons of bitter reproach to a Goddefs of fuperiour rank. The 
words of the original Kýos al, are too grofs to be literally 
tranflated. 

¥- 525. Juno her rage refiew’'d.| Homer never intended to 
give us the picture of a good wife in the def{cription of Tuno: 
fhe obeys Jupiter, but it is a forced obedience: fhe fubmits 
rather to the governour than to the hufband; and is more 
afraid of his lightening than his commands. 

Her behaviour in this place is very natural to a eerfon un- 
der a diiappointinent: fhe had fet her heart upon preferring 
the Greeks, but failing in that point, fhe aflumes an air of in_ 
difference, and fays; whether they live or die, fhe is uncon- 
cerned. 

$. 531. They breathe or perifh as the fates ordain.) “The tran- 
flator has turned this line in compliance to an old obferva- 
tion upon Homer, which Adzcrobius has written, and feveral 
others have fince fallen into: they fay he was fo great a fa- 
talift, as not fo much 2s to name tke word Fortune in all his 
works, but conftanrly Fate initead of it. This remark feems 
curious enough, amc indeed does agree with the gencral te- 
nour and doctrine of this Poet; but unluckily it is not true. 
the word which they have profcribed being implicd in the ori- 
ginal of this ». 430. O; x: ssn. 
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But Yove’s high counfels full effect fhall find ; 


And ever conf{tant, ever rule mankind. 
She fpoke, and backward turn’d her fteeds of 
hight, 534 
Adorn’d with manes of gold, and heav’nly bright. 
The Hours unloos’d them, panting as they {tood, 
And heap’d their mangers with ambrofial food: 
There ty’d, they reft in high celeftial ftalls ; 
The chariot propt againft the cryftal walls: 
The penfive Goddeffes, abafh’d, controull’d, 540 
Mix with the Gods, and fill their feats of gold. 
And now the Thund’rer meditates his flight 
From Jda’s fummiuits to th’ O/ympian height. 











Swifter than thought the wheels inftinétive fly, 
Flame thro’ the vaft of air, and reach the fky. 545 
Twas Neptune's charge his courfers to unbrace, 


And fix the car on its immortal bafe ; 





X- 547- And fix the car cn its immortal bafe.] It is remarked 
by Euffathius that the word Sxuc fignifies not only altars, 
but pedeffals or bafes of ftatues, Esc. I think our language will 
bear this literally, though M. Daerer durft not venture it in 
the French. “Phe folemnity with which this charict of Fue 
piter 1s fet up, by the hands of a God, and covered with a 
firte veil, makes it cafy enough to imagine that this diftinQien 
alfo might be fhewn it. 
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There {tood the chariot, beaming forth its rays, 
"Till with a fnowy veil he fcreen’d the blaze. 
He, whofe all-confcious eyes the world behold, 


‘Th’ eternal Thunderer, fat thron’d in gold. 551 
High heav’n the footftool of his feet he makes, 


And wide beneath him, all O/ympus fhakes. 
Trembling afar th’ offending pow’rs appear’d, 
Confus’d and filent, for his frown they fear’d. 555 
He faw their foul, and thus his word imparts ; 














Pallas and Juro ! fay, why heave your hearts? 





Soon was your battie o'er: proud Troy retir’d 
Before your face, and in your wrathexpir'd. 659 
But know, whoe’er almighty power withfitand ! 








Unmatch’d our force, unconguer’d is our hand : 
Who fhall the fov’reign of the fkies controuli ? 


Wot all the Gods that crown the ftarry pole. 
Your hearts fhall tremble, 1f our arms we take, 


Andeach immortal nerve with horrour fhake. s6¢ 
For thus I fpeak, and what I {peak fhall ftand ; 
What pow’r foec’er provokes our lifted hand, 

On this our hill no more {hall hold his place ; 


Cut off, and exil’d from th’ ethereal race. 
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Juuzo and Pallas grieving hear the doom, 570 
But feaít their fouls on JZ/son’s woes to come. 
Tho’ fecret anger fwelld Minerva's breaft, 

The prudent Goddefs yet her wrath repreft : 


¥. 570. Juno and Fallas.] in the beginning of this book 
Funo was filent, and Afinerva replied : here, iays Aaflathize: y 
ffomer makes Juns reply with great propriety to both their 
characters. Mlinerva reients the ufuge of Fupiter, but the re- 
verence fhe bears to her father, and her King, keeps her fi- 
lent; fhe has not lefs anger than ‘Juzo0, but more reafon. AdZi- 
nerva there fpoke with all the fubmifflOon and deference that 
was owing from a child to a father, or from a fubject to a 
King; but Jurno is more free with her hufband, fhe is angrys 
and lets him know it by the firft word fhe utters. 

Juno here repeats the fame words which had been ufed by 
Afinerva to Jupiter near the beginning of this book. What 
is there uttered by wifdom herfelt, and approved by him, is 
here fpoken by a Goddefs, who (as #dZamer tells us at this very 
time) imprudently maniteited her pafen, and whom ‘/7-prter 
anfwers with anger. TI o deal fairly, I cannot defend this in 
my Author, any more than fome other of his repetitions; as 
when Zax in the fifteenth Jad, $ 608. ufcs the fame fpeech 
word for word to encourage the Greeks, which ggarmem:no:z 
had mace inthe fifth, w.653. i think it equally an extreme, 
to vindicate all the repetitions of #femer, and to excute none. 
However Eufiahius very ingenioufly excufes this, by faying 
that the fume {f{peechcs become entirely different by the dif- 
ferent manner of introducing them. Adimerva addreiicd her- 
felf to Fupiter, with words full of refpecét, but “fzxo with 
terms of refentment. This, fays he, fhews the ctteét of open- 
ing our fpeeches with art: it prejudices the audience in our 
favour, and makes us peak to friends: whereas the auditor 
naturally denies that favour, which the orator does not teem 
to afk; fo that what he delivers, though it has cqual merit, 
labours underthis diiadvantage, that his judges are his ecnemico. 

3> 2 
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But Juno, impotent of rage, replies. 
What haft thou faid, Oh tyrant of the fkies! 575 
Strength and Omnipotence inveft thy throne ; 
“Tis thine to punifh; ours to grieve alone. 

For Greece we grieve, abandoned by her fate, 
To drink the dregs of thy unmeafured hate : 
From fields forbidden we fubmifs refrain, 





580 


With arms unaiding fee our Argives flain ; 
Yet grant our counfels {till their breafts may move, 
Left all fhould perifh in the rage of Jove. 

The Goddcfs thus: and thus the God replies, 
Who {wells the clouds, and blackens all the fkies. 
The morning fun, awak’d by loud alarms, 586 
Shall fee th’ Almighty Thunderer in arms. 
What heaps of 47gzves then fhall load the plain, 
‘Thofe radiant eyes {hall view, and view in vain. 
Nor fhall great Hector ceafe the rage of fight, sgo 
The navy flaming, and thy Greeks in flight, 


$. 590. Nor Jfhall great Hector ceafe, &c.J] Here, fays 
Eujtathius, the Poet prepares the reader for what is to fuc- 
ceed: he gives us the out-lines of his piece, which he is to 
fill up in the progrets of the poem. This is fo far from cloy- 
ing the reader’s appetite, that it raifes it, and makes him d2- 
arous to fee the picture drawn in its full length. 
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Ev’n ’till the day, when certain fates ordain 
That ftern Achilles (his Patroclus ain) 

Shall rife in vengeance, and lay wafte the plain, 
For fuch is fate, nor can’{t thou turn its courfe 595 
With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. 

Fly, if thou wilt, to earth’s remoteft bound, 


Where on her utmoft verge the feas refound ; 





Where curs’d la@petus and Saturn dwell, 

Fait by the brink, within the {treams of hell; 600° 

Wo fun e’er gilds the gloomy horrours there ; 

No chearful gales refrefh the lazy air ; 

There arm once more the bold Tzraztazn band, 

And arm in vain ; for what I will, fhall ftand. 
Now deep in Ocean funk the lamp of hight, 605 

And drew behind the cloudy veil of night: 

The conquw’ring Trojans mourn his beams de- 

cay d ; 

The Greeks rejoicing blefs the friendly fhade. 
The victors keep the field; and ieor calls 

A martial council near the navy walls : 610 

Thefe to Scamander’s bank apart he led, 

Where thinly f{catterd lay the heaps of dead. 


i UN 
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n2 affembled chiefs, defcending on the ground, 
Attend his order, and their Prince furround. 
A mafly fpear he bore of mighty ftrength, 615 
Of full ten cubits was the lance’s lensth ; 

The point was brafs, refulgent to behold, 

Fix’d to. the wood with circling rings of gold: 
The noble Hector on his lance reclin’d, 











And bending forward, thus reveal’d his mind. 62a 


Ye valiant Trojans, with attention hear! 





Ye Dardan bands, and gen’rous Aids give ear! 

This day, we hop’d, would wrap in conqu’ring 
flame 

Greece with her fhips, and crown our toils with 

fame. 





But darknefs now, to fave the cowards, falls, 62 p 





nd guards them trembling in their wooden walls, 
Obcy the Night, and ufe her peaceful hours 
Our ftecds ta forage, and refrefh our pow’rs. 


. 621. Ye vaitent Trojans, &c.] Euffathius obferves that ` 
Fez on here {peaks like a foldier: he bears a fpear, not {cep- 
tre in his hand; he harangues like a foldier, but like a victor; 
mz ifeems to be too much pleafed with himfclf, and in this 
vein of felf-flattery, he promifes 2 compleat conqueft over ths 


` ; a 
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Strait from the town be fheep and oxen fought, 





And ftrength’ning bread, and gen’rous wine be 
brought. 630 

Wide o'er the field, high-blazing to the fíky, 

Let num’rous fires the abfent fun fupply, 

The flaming piles with plenteous fuel raife, 

"Tull the bright morn her purple beam dif- 

plays ; 

Left in the filence and the fhades of night, 

Greece on her fable fhips attempt her flight. 








635 


Not unmolefted let the wretches gain 

Their lofty decks, or fafely cleave the main ; 

Some hoftile wound let ev’ry dart beftow, 

Some lafting token of the Phrygian foe, 640 

Wounds, that long hence may afk their fpoufes 
care, 


And warn their children from a Trojan war. 








Now thro’ the circuit of our Maz wall, 

Let facred heralds found the folemn call ; 

To bid the Sires with hoary honours crown’d, 
And beardlefs youths, our battlements fur- 


round. CaO 
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Firm be the guard, while diftant lie our pow’rs, 
And let the matrons hang with lights the tow’rs : 
Left under covert of the midnight fhade, 
Th’ infidious foe the naked town invade. 
Suffice, to-night, thefe orders to obey ; 
A nobler charge fhall roufe the dawning day. 
The Gods, I truft, fhall give to Heéfor’s hand, 
From thefe detefted foes to free the land, 





650 








Who plow’d, with fates averfe, the wat’ry way; 655 
For J7o7az vultures a predeftin’d prey. 

Our common fafety muít be now the care, 

But {oon as morning paints the fields of air, 
Sheath’d in bright arms let ev'ry troop engage, 
And the fir’d fleet behold the battle rage. 66a 
‘Then, then flhall Hector and Tydides prove, 


WV hofe fates are heavief{t in the fcales of Jove, 


x. O48. Med let the matris.) I have been more obfervant 
of the decorum in this line than my Author himtelf. He calls 
the women @x>:7rspas, an epithet of icandalous import, upon 
which Psarphyry and the Greek Scholiait have faid but too 
much. If know no man that yet had the impudence to tranf- 
late that remark, in regard of which itis politenefs to imi- 
tate the Barbarians, and tay, Græcum eff, mon legitur. Far 
mv part, I leave it as a motive to fome very Curious perions 
of both fexes to ftudy the Greek language. 
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To-morrow’s light (oh hafte the glorious morn !) 
Shall fee his bloody fpoils in triumph borne, 
With this keen jav’lin fhall his breaft be gor’d, 
And proftrate heroes bleed around their lord. 666 
Certain as this, oh! might my days endure, 
From age inglorious, and black death fecure; 











So might my life and glory know no bound, 
Like Pallas worfhipp’d, like the fun renown’d! 
As the next dawn, the laft they fhall enjoy, 671 
Shall crufh the Greeks, and end the woes of 
Troy. 
"The leader fpoke. 
Shouts of applaufe along the fhores refound. 


Each from the yoke the {moking {fteeds unty’d, 


And fix’d their head{ftalls to his chariot-fide. 676 
Fat fheep and oxen from the town are led, 











From all his hoft around | 








With gen’rous wine, and all-fuftaining bread. 
Full hecatombs lay burning on the fhore ; 
The winds to heav’n the curling vapours bore. 680 


J. 679. Full hecatombs, &c.] The fix lines that follow be- 
ing a tranflation of four in the original, are added from the 
authority of Pato in Mr. Barnes’s edition: that author cites 
them in his fecond /hibiades, “here is no doubt of their be- 
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538 
Ungrateful off’ring to th’ immortal pow’'rs! 
Whofe wrath hung heavy o’er the Trojans tow'rs ; 


Wor Priam nor his fons obtain’d their grace ; 








Proud Troy they hated, and her guilty race. 
The troops exulting fat in order round, 6835 





And beaming fires illumin’d all the ground. 

As when the Moon, refulgent lamp of night! 
O’er heav’n’s clear azure fpreads her facred light, 
When not a breath difturbs the deep ferene, 





And not a cloud o’erca{fts the folemn fcene; 6go 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 


And ftars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole, 


ing genuine, but the queftion is only whether they are rightly 
placed here? I fhall not pretend to decide upon a point which 
will doubtlefs be the fpeculation of future criticks. 

X. 687. As when the Afoon, &c.] “This comparifon is in- 
feriour to none in Žfcemer. It is the moft beautiful night-piece 
that can be found in poetry. He prefents you with a pro- 
fpect of the heavens, the feas, and the earth: the {tars fhine, 
the air is ferene, the world enlightened, and the moon mounted 
in glory. &#ffathius remarks that Geer does not fionify the 
moon at full, for then the light of the ftars is diminifhed or 
loit in the greater brightnefs of the moon. And others cor- 
rect the word Ga:znw to gue zy, for Gass rins; but this criticifm 
is forced, and I fee no neceffity why the moon may not be {aid 
to be Bright, though it is not in the full. A Poet is not 
obliged to fpeak with the exactneis of Philofophy, but with 
the liberty of Pcetry. 
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O-er the dark trees a yellower verdure fhed, 
And tip with filver ev’ry mountain’s head ; 
Then fhine the vales, the rocks in profpeét rife, 
A flood of glory burfts from all the fkies: 695 








‘The confcicus fwains, rejoicing in the fight, 
Eye the blue vault, and biefs the ufeful lhght. 

So :nany flames befere proud J/zo2 blaze, 

And lighten gitmm’ring Xazrhus with their rays: 
The long reflections of the diftant fires FOr 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the fpires. 
A thoufand piles the dufky horrours gild, 

And fhoot a fhady luitre o’er the field. 


>. 703. A thouland piles.] Hemer in his catalogue of the 
Grecian fhips, though hv does not recount exprefsly the num- 
ber of the Grecks, has given fome nints from whence the fum 
of their army may be collected. Bur in the fame book where 
he gives an account of the T rcran army, and relates the names 
of the leadcrs and nations of the auxiliaries, he fays nc.ning 
by which we may infer the number of the army of the be- 
fieged. “To fupply therefore that omiifion, he has taken oc- 
calion by this piece of poetical arithmetick, to inturm his rea- 
der, that the Zrsjan army amounted to i:fty thoufand. That 
the afhiftant nations are to be included herein, appears from 
what Delen favs in /. x. that the auxiliaries were encamped 
that night with the To<;eszs. 
This pailage gives me occafion to animadvert upon a mif- 
rake of a modern writer, and another of my ow::. The -vhbe 


=~ 
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Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 7o5 
Whofe umber’d arms, by fits, thick flafhes fend, 
Loud neigh the courfers o’er their heaps of corn, 


And ardent warriours wait the rifing morn. 


error, in faying that all the forces of Troy and the auxiliaries 
cannot be reafonably fuppofed from Homer to be above ten 
thoufand men. He had entirely overlooked this place, which 
fays there were a thoufand fires, and fifty men at each of 
them. See my obfervations on the fecond book, where thefe 
fires by a ilip of my memory are called funeral piles: I fhould 
be glad it were the greateit error I have committed in thefe 
notes. 

$. 707. The courfers oer their heaps of corn.] I durft not 
take the fame liberty with M. Dacier, who has omitted this 
circumftance, and does not mention the horfes at all. In the 
following line, the laft of the book, Hosmer has given to the 
Uorning the epithet fair-/phear’d or bright-thron’d, woaovev za. 
i have already taken notice in the preface of the method of 
tranflating the epithets of Mfomer, and muft add here, that it 
rs often only the uncertainty the moderns lie under, of the 
true genuine fignification of an ancient word, which caufes 
the many various conftructions of it. So that it is probable 
the authors own words, at the time he ufed them, never 
meant half fo many things as we tranflate them into. Niadam 
Dacier generally obferves one practice as to thefe throughout 
her verfion: fhe renders almoft every fuch epithet in Greek by 
two or three in French, from a fear of lofing the leaft part of 
its fignihcance. [his perhaps may be excufable in profe, 
though at beft it makes the whole much more verbotfe and 
tedious, and is rather like writing a dictionary than rendering 
an author: but in verfe, every reader knows fucha redoubling: 
of epithets would not be tolcrable. A Poet has therefore 
only to chufe that, which moft agrees with the tenour and 
main intent of the particular paflage, or with the genius of 
poetry itfeif. 
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It is plain that too fcrupulous an adherence to many of 
thefe, gives the tranflation an exotick, pedantick, and whim- 
fical air, which it is not to be imagined the original ever had. 
To call a hero the great artificer of fight, the fwift of forts 
or the 43rfe-tamer, thefe give us ideas of little peculiarities, 
when in the author’s time they were epithets ufed only in 
general to fignify alacrity, agility, and vigour. A common 
reader would imagine from thefe fervile veriions, that Dicmed 
and Achilles were foot-racers, and Heé?s7 a horfe-courfer, ra- 
ther than that any of them were heroes. A man fhall be 
called a faithful tranflator for rendering weexs exes in Eagli/h, 
fiwift-fested ; but laughed at if he fhould tranflate our Exaglisb 
word dextrcus into any other language, r7g/t-handed. 
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The Embaffy to Achilles. 





GAMEMNON, after the lajt days defeat, propcjes 

to the Greeks to quit tbe fiege, and return to their 
country. Diomed ¢eppe/es this, ard Nettor feccrds bim, 
praifing bis wifdom and refslution. Ele crders the guard 
to be firengthened, and a council famincned to deliberate 
what meafures are to be follewwed in this CMETLEN}. Aga- 
MEMNON purjues this advice, and Nettor farther prevails 
upon bim to fend ambaffadors to Achilles, 72 cider to move 
him to areconciliaticn. Ulyiles avd Ajax are made choice 
of, who are accompanied by oid Phoenix. They make, 
each of them, very moving and preffing [peeches, but are 
rejecied wito roughicfs čty Achilles, «cbo notwitftanding 
retains Phoenix 72 ts. tent. The aniechladers return un- 
fuccefsfully to the camp, and the tresps betake theiielves 
ZO fleep. 





` This bock, and the next fellecving, take up the Space of 
one nicht, which 7s the twenty -leventh from the LeQtVANge 
of the poem. The {fcene lies on the fea-/Pore, the Station 
of toe Grecian /hips. 
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While Fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 
And heav’n-bred horrour, on the Gyreci:rz part, 


Sat on each face, and fadden’d every heart. 


* Wee have here a new fcene of action Opened 5; the roct 


has hitherto given us an account of what happened by Gav 
only : the two foliowing books relate the adventures ot che 
nicht. 

It ma 


vy be though: that FJse2e7 has crouded a arcc miany 

actions into a very ihort time. In the ninth book a council 

7s convened, an embatly font, a confideravie tune paths in tne 
Viks Tii 1 








66 
As from its cloudy dungeon iffuing forth, 5 
A double tempeft of the weft and north 
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Swells o’er the fea, from Thraciza’s frozen fhore, 


Heaps waves on waves, and bids th’ #gean roar ; 


fpeeches and replies of the embafladors and Achilles: in the 
tenth book a fecond council is called; after this a debate is 
held, Delon is intercepted, Diomed and UG/fes enter into the 
enemy’s camp, kill Refus, and bring away his Horfes: and 
all this is done tn the narrow compafs of one night. 

It nruft therefore be remembered, that the ninth book takes 
up the firft part of che night only ; that after the firft council 
was diffolved, there paffed fome time before the fecond was fum- 
moned, as appears by the leaders being awakened by A/enelaus. 
So that it was almoft morning before Diomed and Uffes fet 


out upon their defign, which is very evident from the words 
of Ubfes, Book x. +. 251. 








"AAD tomer” panra ye poe cerslas, e!5vOs Ò mag. 


So that although a great many incidents are introduced, yet 
every thing might eafily have been performed in the allotted 
time. 

¥. 7. From ‘Vhractia’s fhore.] omer has been fuppofed by 
Eratofibenes and others, to have been guilty of an errour, in 
faying that Zephyrus, or the weft wind, blows from Thrace, 
whereas in truth it blows toward it. But the poet fpeaks fo 
either becaufe it is fabled to be the rendezvous of all the winds ; 
or with refpect to the particular ftituation of Troy and the Æ- 
gean fea. Either of thefe replies are fufficient to folve that 
objection. 

‘Ihe particular parts of this comparifon agree admirably 
with the delign of Homcr, to exprets the diftraétion of the 
Greeks : the two winds repretenting the different opinions of 
the armies, one part of which were inclined to return, the 
other to ítay. Lua/lathius. 
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This way and that, the boiling deeps are toft ; 
Such various paffions urg’d the troubled hoft. 10 
Great Agamemnon griev’d above the reft ; 
Superiour forrows fwell’d his royal breatt ; 
Himfelf his orders to the heralds bears, 

To bid to council all the Grectaz Peers, 


But bid in whifpers: thefe furround their Chief, 





In folemn fadnefs, and majeftick grief. 16 
The King amidft the mournful circle rofe; 
Down his wan cheek a briny torrent flows : 


So filent fountains, from a rock’s tall head, 


In fable ftreams foft-trickling waters fhed. 20 
With more than vulgar grief he ftood oppreft ; 
Words, mixt with fighs, thus burfting from his 
breatft. 
Ye fons of Greece ! partake your Leader’s care ; 
Fellows in arms and Princes cf the war! 


$. 15. But bid in whifpers.] The reafon why Agasicmnen 
commands his heralds to fummon the leaders in filence, is 
for fear the enemy fhould difcover their confternation, by 
reafon of their nearne{s, or perceive what their defigns were 
in this extremity. &u/?athius. 

¥. 23. Agamemnon’s eah.) “Vhe criticks are divided in 
their opinion, whether this {peech, which is word for word 
the fame with that he makes in /d. ii. be only a feint to try 
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Of partial Jove too juftly we complain, 2% 
And heav’nly oracles belicv’d in vain. 


the army as it is there, or the real fentiinents cf the General. 
Disovjus of HMaucarnaffus explains it as the former, with whom 
NIindam Da:irr concurs ; fhe thinks they inut be both coun- 
tertcit, becaufe they are. both the fame, and believes Homer 
would have varied them, had the defign been different. She 
takes no notice that Fuz/fathius is of the contrary opinion 3; as 
is alo Nlonfieur de la wLlette, who argues as if he had read 
him. ‘** A.amemnon (fays he) in the Mtiad, thought himfelt 
‘< aiitured of victory from the dream which Jupiter had fent 
€ to him, and in that confidence was defirous to bring the 
CC Greets to a battle; but in the ninth book his circumftances 
“ are changed, he is in the utmoft diftrefs and defpair upon 
<< his defear, ae therefore his propofal to raife the fiege is in 
es a probability fincere. If Žř:mer had intended we fkould 
‘¢ think otherwife, he would have told us fo, as he did on 
<< the former occalion : and fome of the officers would have 
te fufpected a feint, the rather becaufe they had been impofed 
<< upon by the fame fpeech before. But none of them fufpect 
cece him at all. 2:ared thinks him fo much in earneft as to 
<< reproach his cowardice, Neffor applauds Disamed’s 1i erty 
<< and Aeamern;scn makes not the leaft defence for himieli.’ 
Deier aniwers, that Former had no occafion to tell us this 
was counterfeit, becauie the officers could not but remember 
it to have been to before; and as for the anfwers of Diced 
and Ne/?sr, they only carry on the fame feint, as LDicny fins 
has proued. whofe reafons may be icen in the following note. 
Í do not pretend to decide upon this point; but which way 
foever it be, 1 think Agzamemnsr’s defign was equally aniwered 
by repeating the izme (pesch : io that the repetition at leat? is 


aek we 





wot to be blamed in Somer. What obliged Arememnicon to 
that feint, in the aad book, was the hatred he had in- 
cuired in the army, by being the caufe of Alir s departure ; 


this made it but a necefiarv precaution in him to trv, betore 
ha Cami. tO R Butte > Ys tier the Grecis Wi Sk i ditpoted to it . 
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A -fafe return was promis’d to our toils, 

With conqueft honour’d, and enrich’d with 
{poils : 

Wow fhameful flight alone can fave the hoft ; 

Our wealth, our people, and our glory loft. 30 

So Youve decrees, Almighty Lord of all! 

Your, at whofe nod whole empires rife or fail, 

Who fhakes the feeble props of human truft, 

And tow’rs and armies humbles to the duft. 


Iiafte then, for ever quit thefe fatal fields, 


l4) 
Vi 


Haíte to the joys our native country yiclds ; 
Spread all your canvas, all your oars employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heav’n-defended T7-sy. 

He laids deep filence held the Gyere band, 
Silent, unmov’d, in dire difmay they ftand, 40 
A penfive fcene! tl Zydezs’ warlike fon 
Kola on the King his eyes, and thus Decus 


2214 16 was igen | neccliarv, im Cate the «vent thould prore 
uriucee{.f to tree himfelf from the odium or bein: w the oc- 
enon ot i 1 hercfore when ther were now nétunliv de- 
feiicd, to repeat the ime words; was the rondi E wav to pus 
them im mind that he had presi) CNS JANIS Anan tate fs fan 
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When Kings advife us to renounce our fame, 


Firft iet him fpeak, who firft has fuffer’d fhame. 
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>»: 42 
criticiim of Drouytus on this paflage. 


Tre Jpeech of Diomed.] I fhall here tranflate the 
Fie afks, ** What can 
be the mate of Dismied, when he infults A4garxremnen in his 
oriets and diltrefles? For what Diomed here favs, feems not 
only Very iH timed, but inconfiftent with his own opinion, 
and with the refpeét he had fhewn in the beginning of this 


verv ipeccn : 

<6 ir Ll upbraid thee, Prince, thy wrath with-hold, 

cs “I he Laws of council bid my tonzue be bold. 
This is the introduction of a man in temper, who is will- 
inz to lotten and excufe the liberty of what is to follow, 
and what neceffity only obliges him to utter. But he fub- 


joins a refentment of the reproach the Ring had formerly 


thrown upon him, and tells him that Jupiter had given 
him power and dominion without courage und virtue, 
Thefe are things which agree but ill together, that Dicmed 
flaould upbr aid Agamer: wman in his adverfitv, with paft inju- 
rics, arcer he had endured his reproaches with fo much 

soderation, and had reproved Stlewe‘ws fo warmiv for the 
contrary practice in the fourth book. If any one aniwer, 
that D:zamed was warranted in this freedom by the bravery 
of his warlike behaviour fince that reproach, he ftuppotes 


this Hero very ignorant how to demear himitelf in pro- 
fperitv, The truth is, this whole accufation of Dicmeds 


is only a feint to ferve the defians of Acgamininscn. For be- 
1m defirous to perfuade the Greeis arainit their departure, 


that defien ov this countericited anger, and li~ 


eence Of [pceéecn : and feem: n> to refent, that Acwmemicn 
fhouid be carable of imaginine the erage would return ta 


reproaches to cover his 
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If I oppofe thee, Prince! thy wrath with-hold, 











The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 46 
Thou firft, and thou alone, in fields of fight, 
Durft brand my courage, and defame my might: 











Nor from a friend th’ unkind reproach appear’d, 
The Greeks ftood witnefs, all our army heard. 50 
The Gods, O Chief! from whom our honours 
fpring, 

"The Gods have made thee but by halves a King: 
They gave thee fcepters, and a wide command, 
They gave dominion o’er the feas and land ; 
The nobleft pow’r that might the world con- 
troul 55 





They gave thee not—a brave and virtuous foul. 
Is this a Gen’ral’s voice, that would fuggeft 


Fears like his own to ev'ry Grecian breait P 








<< 


the matter fo far, as to boaft, that if all the reft fhould de- 
part, himfelf and Srhenelus alone would continue the war, 
which would be extremely childifh and abfurd in any other 
<€ view than this.” 

¥- 53- They gave thee fcepters, &c.] This is the language of 
a brave man, to affirm and fay. boldly, that courage is above 
{cepters and crowns. Scepters and crowns werc indecd in 
former times not hereditary, but the recompence of valozgmm 


With what art and haughtinefs Dicmed íets himfelt ind trail 
above Agamemnon! Enjlathiu-:. 
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Confiding in our want of worth, he ftands ; 
And if we fly, ’tis what our King.commands. 60 
Go thou inglorious! from th’ embattl’d plain; 
Ships thou haft ftore, and neareft to the main ; 
A nobler care the Greezans {hall employ, 

To combat, conquer, and extirpate T7oy. 

Here Greece {hall {tay ; or if all Greece retire, 6 5 
Ny {elf will ftay, “till Zzcy or I expire ; 

My felf, and Srhenelus, will fight for fame ; 

God bade us fight, and ’twas with God we came. 











He ceas’d; the Greeks loud acclamations rate, 


And voice to voice refounds Tydides praife. 


7O 


$. 62. And nearef? to the main.} There is. a fecret ftroke of 
fatyr in thefe words ; Duomed tells the King that his fquadron 
lies next the fea, infinuating that they were the moft diftant 
from the battle, and readieft for flight. Exffathius. 

¥. 68. God bade us fight, and’twas with Ged we cume.] ‘This 
is literal from the Greck, and therein may be feen the {tyle 
of holy f{cripture, where it is faid that they ccome with Ged, or 
that they are not come wzvrhsut God, meaning that they did 
not come without his order: Nwmgud fine Domino afcendi in 
terram tam Ë fays Ratfhekah to Hezekiah, in latah xxxvi. ¥- 
$. This pafflaze feems to me very beautiful. fdomer adds 
it to {hew that the valour of Dycmed2, which puts him up/en 
remaining atone with Stheovelus, when all the Greefss were cone, 
Ek-not 2 rafh and mad beldneifs, but a reafonable one, and 
founded cn the promisis of G cd himielf}, who cannot Ive 
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Such ftrength of body with fuch force of mind ; 


y. 73- Lhe fJpeech of Neftor ] Dionyfus gives us the delign 
of this fpeech in the place above cited. 


ee 
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Wife Nefor then his rev’rend figure rear’d ; 


He fpoke: the hoft in ftill attention heard. 
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© truly great! in whom the Gods have join’d 





wes Nefter (fays he) 
feconds the oration of Dicmed: we fhali perceive the ar- 
tifice of his difcourfe, if we reficcét to how little purpofe 
it would be witheut this defign. He praifes Domed for 
what he has fzid, but docs it not without declaring, that 
he had not fpoken fully to the purpofle, but fallen fhort in 
fome points, which he afcribes to his youth, and promifes 
to fupply them. Then after a long preamble, when he 
has turned himielf feveral ways, as if he was {porting in 
a new and uncommon vcin of oratory, he concludes by 
ordering the watch to their ftations, and advifing 4gamenm-— 
zən to invite the elders of the army to a fupper, there, out 
of many counfels, to chufe the beft. All this at firít fight 
appears abiurd ; but we muft know that Ne/for too {peaks 
infigure. Dicmed feem:s to quarrel with Agamemnon purely 
to cratify him; but Ne/fer praifes his liberty of fpeech, as 
it were to vindicate a real quarrel with the King. The 
cnd of all this is only to move Alzamemnon to fupplicate 
Achilles; and to that end he fo muck commends the young 
man’s freedom. In propofing to call a council only of 
the eldeft, he confuits the dignity of “samenmnou, that he 
might not be expofed to make this condefcenfion before 
che younger officers. And he concludes by an artful in- 
ference of the abfolute necefiity of applying to Aefilles 
from the prefent pofture of their affairs. 


£c 


blaze from hoftile tents afpires, 


c< How near our fleets approach 


See what 2 
the Trcjan fires ! 


"This is all Aer fays at this time b: fore the gencral affem- 


bly of the Greeés; but in his next {peech when the elders 
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In conduct, as in courage you excel, 
Still firft to act what you advife fo well. 
Thofe wholefome counfels which thy wifdom 


moves, 
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Applauding Greece with common voice approves. 
Kings thou canft blame; a bold, but prudent 





youth ; 
And blame ev’n Kings with praife, becaufe with 
truth. 80o 


And yet thofe years that fince thy birth have run, 
Would hardly ftyle thee WNeffor’s youngeft fon. 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 

A thought unfinifh’d in that gen’rous mind ; 








< only are prefent, he explains the whole matter at large, 
<< and openly declares that they muft have recourlfeto Achilles.” 
Dion. Hal. wei tonnyalcuirwy, Pp. 2. 

Plutarch de Laud. Poetis, takes notice of this piece of de- 
corum in Neffor, who when he intended to move for a medi- 
ation with Achilles, chofe not to do itin publick, but propofed 
a private meeting of the Chiefs te that end. If what thefe two 
great authors have faid, be confidered, there will be no room 
for the trivial objection fome moderns have made to this pro- 
potal of Ne/for’s, as if in the prefent diftrefs he did no more 
than impertinently advife them to go to fupper. 

¥. 73- O truly great !] Nef/for could do no lefs than com- 
mend Diomed’s valour, he had lately been a witnefs of it 
when he was preferved from failing into the enemy’s hands 
til! he was refcued by Diomed. Euftath. 
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Age bids me fpeak; nor fhall th’ advice I 








bring 85 
Difta{te the people, or offend the King : 
Curs’d is the man, and void of law and right, 





Unworthy property, unworthy light, 
Unfit for publick rule, or private care; 
That wretch, that moníter, who delights in 





war: 9Q 


Whofe luít is murder, and whofe horrid joy, 





‘To tear his country, and his kind deftroy ! 


+. 87. Cursdis the man,| Neffor, fays the fame author, very 
artfully brings in thefe wosds as a general maxim, in order 
to difpote Aeamennon to a reconciliation with Achilles - he de- 
livers it in general terms, and leaves the King to make the ap. 
plication. This paflage is tranflated with liberty, for the ori- 
ginal comprifes a great deal in a very few words, åỌeftwe, 
Iipr D, aviss®. It will be proper to give a particular expli- 
cation of each of thefe: ’A@putepg, fays Eu/fathius, fignifies one 
who is a vagabond or foreigner. “T he Athenians kept a regi- 
fter, in which all that were born were enrolled, whence 
it eafily appeared who were citizens, or not; &9;4T0p 
therefore fignifies cne who is deprived of the privilege of a ci- 
tizen. A0jusG@ is one who had forfeited all title to be pro- 
tected by the laws of his country. Arxss@, one that has no 
habitation, or rather, one that was not permitted to partake 
of any family facrifice. For Esiz is a family Goddefs; and 
Jupiter fometimes is called Zets iniy >. 

‘There is a fort of gradation in thefe words. Abiyi ©- fig- 
nifics a man that has loft the privileges of his country; àgh- 
mss thofe of his awn tribe, and ais-x® thofe of his own family. 
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This might, refrefh and fortify thy train ; 








Between the trench and wall let guards remain : 
Be that the duty of the young and bold; 95 
But thou, O King, to council call the old : 
Great 1s thy fway, and weighty are thy cares ; 
Thy high commands muft fpirit all our wars. 
With Thracian wines recruit thy honour’d guefts, 
For happy counfels flow from fober feafts. 
Wife, weighty counfels aid a ftate diitreft, 
And fuch a Monarch as can chufe the beft, 

See! what a blaze from hoftile tents afpires, 
Haw near our fleet approach the Trojan fires! 104 
Who can, unmov’d, behold the dreadful light, 
What eye beholds ’em, and can clofe to night ? 
This dreadful interval determines all ; 
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‘To-morrow, T: roy muft flame, or Greece muft 


fall. 


wv. 94- Between the trench and wail.] It is almoft impoffible 
to make fuch particularities as thefe appear with any tolera- 
blc eiegance in poetry : and as they cannot be raifed, fo nei- 
ther muft they be omitted. “This particular {pace kere men- 
tioned between the trench and wall, is what we muft carry 
in our mind through this and the follow: ing book : otherwife 


we {hall be at a lof to know the exaćt fcene of the aclions 
and countfels that follow., 
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Thus fpoke the hoary fage: the reft obey ; 
Swift thro’ the gates the guards direét their 
way. 
His fon was firft to pafs the lofty mound, 
The gen’rous Thrafymed, in arms renown’d : 
Next him, */calaphus, Ialmen, ftood, 
‘Fhe double offspring of the Warriour-God. 
Deipyrus, Aphareus, Merion join, 
And Lycomed, of Creon’s noble line. 
Sev’n were the leaders of the nightly bands, 
And each bold Chief a hundred fpears commands. 
‘The fires they light, to fhort repafts they fall, 11 9 
Some line the trench, and others man the wall. 
The King of men, on publick counfels bent, 
Conven’'d the Princes in his ample tent ; 
Each feiz’d a portion of the kingly feaft, 
But f{taid his hand when thirft and hunger ceaft. 
Ww. 119. Lhe fires they light.] They lighted up thefe fires 


that they might not feem to be under any confternation, but 
to be upon their guard againft any alarm. Euftathius. 

$- 124. When thirft and hunger cea.) The condué& of 
Flomer in this place is very remarkable ; he does not fall into 
a long defcription of the entertainment, but complies with 
the exigence of affairs, and pafles on to the confultation. 


Luflathinus. 
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‘Then Nefor fpoke, for wifdom long approv’d, 125 
And flowly rifing, thus the council mow’d. 





Monarch of nations! whofe fuperiour fway 
Afiembled ftates, and Lords of earth obey, 
‘The laws and {fcepters to thy hand are giv’n, 


And millions own the care of thee and heav’n. 





O King! the counfels of my age attend; 131 
With thee my cares begin, in thee muft end ; 
‘Thee, Prince! it fits alike to fpeak and hear, 


Pronounce with judgment, with regard give ear, 





To fee no wholfome motion be withftood 
And ratify the beft for publick good. 





Igy 





Nor, tho’ a meaner give advice, repine, 


But follow it, and make the wifdom thine. 





¥- 138. And make the wifdem thine.] Euftathius thought that 
flomer faid this, becaufe in council, as in the army, all is at- 
tributed to the Princes, and the whole honour af{cribed to 
them : but this is by no means Homer’s thought. What he 
here fays, is a maxim drawn from the profoundeft Philofophy. 
That which often does men the moft harm, is envy, and the 
fhame of yielding to advice, which proceeds from others. 
There is more greatnefs and capacity in following good ad- 
vice, than in propofing it; by executing it, we render it our 
own, and we ravifh even the property of it from its author ; 
and £u/f/fathius feems to incline to this thought, when he after- 
wards fays, #icmer makes him that follows good advice, equal 
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Hear then a thought, not now conceiv’d in hafte, 





79 





At once my prefent judgment, and my paft. 140 
When from Pelides’ tent you fore’d the maid, 

I firít oppos’d, and faithful, durft diffuade ; 

But bold of foul, when headlong fury fir’d, 

You wrong’d the man, by men and Gods admir’d: 











Now {eek fome means his fatal wrath to end, 145 
With pray’rs to move him, or with gifts to bend. 
With juftice haít thou 





To whom the King. 
fhown 
A Prince’s faults, and I with reafon own. 
That happy man, whom Jove {till honours moft, 


Is more than armies, and himfelf an hoft. I 50° 





Bleft in his love, this wond’rous hero ftands ; 


Heav’n fights his war, and humbles all our bands. 


to him that gives it; but he has not fully expreffed himéelf. 
Dacier. | 

$. 140. At once my prefent judgment and my paf?.] Nefior here 
by the word wéax, means the advice he gave at the time 
of the quarrel, in the firft book : he fays, as it was his opi- 
nion then, that Agamemnon ought not to difgrace Achilles, fo af- 
ter the matureft deliberation, he finds no reafon to alter it. 
Nefter here launches out into the praifes of Achilles, which is 
a fecret argument to induce Agamemnon to regzin his friend- 
fhip, by fhewing the importance of it. Euftathinus. 

v. 151. Lhis wondrous Dero.) It is remarkable that Acamem- 
mom here never ufes the name of -d¢chilles - though hë is re- 
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Fain wou’d my heart, which err’d thro’ frantick 


rage, 





The wrathful Chicf and angry Gods afluage. 


If gifts rmmenfe his mighty foul can bow, Lge 


Hear, all ye Greeks, and witnefs what I vow. 
Ten weighty talents of the pureft gold, 


And twice ten vafes of refulgent mold ; 


folved to court his friendfhip, yet he cannot bear the mention 
of his name. ‘The impreffion which the difienfion made, is 
rot yet worn off, though he expaiiates in commendation of 
his valour. Exzftarhius. 

$- 155- Lf gifts tenmenfe his mighty foul can beuw.] The Poet, 
fays Euffathius, makes a wife choice of the gifts that are to 
be proffered to Achilles. Had he been ambitious of wealth, 
there are golden tripods, and ten talents of gold to bribe his 
refentment. If he had been addicted to the fair fex, there 
was a King’s daughter, and feven fair captives to win his fa- 
vour: or if he had been ambitious of ercatnefs, there were 
feven wealthy cities, and a kingly power to court him fo a 
reconciliation : but he takes this way tofhew us that his an- 
ger was ftronger than all his other paffions. It is farther ob- 
fervable, that Agamemrən promifes thefe prefents at three dif- 
ferent times ; firít, at this inftant ; fecondly, on the taking of 
Troy; and laftly, after their return to Greece. This divifion 
in fome degree multiplies them. Dacier. 

~. 157- Len weighty talents.] The ancient criticks have 
blamed one of the verfes in the enumeration of thefe pre- 
fents, as not fufficiently flowing and harmonious, the paufe is: 
H1 placed, and one word does not fall ealily into the other. 


‘Thrs wiil appear very plain, if we compare it with a more 
mumerous verie. 
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Sev’n facred tripods, whofe unfully’d frame 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 160 

Twelve {fteeds unmatch’d in fleetnefs and in 
force, 

And ftill victorious in the dufty courfe : 





The ear immediately perceives the mufick of the former line; 
every fyllable glides fmoothly away, without offending the 
ear with any fuch roughnefs, as is found inthe fecond. The 
firft runs as fwiftly as the courfers it defcribes ; but the latter 
is a broken, interrupted, uneven verfe. But it is certainly 
pardonable in this place, where the mufick of poetry is not 
necefiary ; the mind is entirely taken up in learning what 
prefents Agamemnon intended to make Achilles" and is not at 
leifure to regard the ornaments of verfification; and even 
thofe paufes are not withouf their beauties, as they would of 
neceffity caufe a {top in the delivery, and fo give time for 
each particular to fink into the mind of Achilles. Euflathius. 

yy. 159. Sev'n facred tripods.] ‘There were two kinds of 
tripods, in the one they ufed to boil water, the other was 
entirely for fhew; to mix wine and water in, fays Atheneus : 
the firft were called As&nras, or cauldrons, for common ufe, 
and made to bear the fire; the other were dZaven, and made 
chiefly for ornament. It may be afked why this could be a 
proper prefent for Achilles, who was a martial Man, and re- 
garded nothing but arms? It may be anfwerel, that thefe 
prefents very well fuited to the perfon to whom they were 
fent, as tripods in ancient days were the ufual prizes: in 
games, and they were given by Achilles himfelf in thofe which 
he exhibited in honour of Patroclus: the fame may be faid of 
the female captives, which were alfo among the prizes in the 
games of Patroclus. Eu/ftathius. 

ž. 161. Twelve feeds unmatch’d.| From hence it is evident 
that games ufed to be celebrated in the Grecia army during 
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(Rich were the man whofe ample ftores exceed 
The prizes purchas’d by their winged fpeed) 
Sev’n lovely captives of the Lefbiaz line, 165 
Skill’d in each art, unmatch’d in form divine, 
The fame I chofe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Lefbos funk beneath the hero’s arms : 

All thefe, to buy his friendfhip, fhall be paid, 
And join’d with thefe the long-contefted maid ; 
With all her charms, Brzfezs I refign, 171 


And folemn {fwear thofe charms were never mine ; 












Untouch’'d fhe ftay’d, uninjur’d fhe removes, 
Pure from my arms, and guultlefs of my loves. 
Thefe inftant fhall be his; and if the pow’rs 175 
Give to our arms proud J/on’s hoftile tow’rs, 
Then fhall he ftore (when Greece the {poil divides) 
With gold and brafs his loaded navy’s fides. 
Befides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 





With copious love fhall crown his warm em- 


brace ; 180 


the time of war; perhaps in honour of the deceafed heroes. 
For had Agamemnon given Achilles horfes that had been victo— 
rious before the beginning of the Trojan war, they would by 
this time have been too old to be of any value. £x/flathius— 
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Such as himfelf will chooíe; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen’s heavenly charms alone. 








Yet hear me farther : when our wars are o'er, 
If {afe we land on Argos fruitful fhore, 

‘There fhall he live my fon, our honours fhare, 185 
And with Oreffes’ felf divide my care. 

Yet more—three daughters in my court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed ; 

fLLaodice and Iphigenia fair, 

And bright Chryforthemis with golden hair; 190 


Fer let him choofe, whom moft his eyes approve, 






I afk no prefents, no reward for love : 


ww. 189. Laodice and Iphigenia, &c.] Thefe are the names 
of Mgamemnon’s daughters, among which we do not find 
Electra. But fome affirm, fays Euffathius, that Laodice and 
Elećtłra are the fame, (as Jphianaffa is the fame with Iphigenia ) 
and fhe was called fo either by way of fur-name, or by rea- 
fon of her complexion, which was, xnrexhade, fava; or by way 
of derifion aika quafi Xawiler, becaufe fhe was an old maid, 
as appears from Euripides, who fays that fhe remained long a 


virgin, 





Tlapbive, paxes Oy f2unos nAdxlece yers. 
And in Sophocles, fhe fays of herfelf, "Aripgerlos æi» cine, J 
wander a difconfolate unmarry’d virgin, which fhews that it was 
ever looked upon as a difgrace to continue long fo. 
yy. 192. I afk na prefents Afyfelf will give the dewr. ] 
For in Greece the bridegroom, before he married, was obliged 
to make two prefents, one to his betrothed wife, and the 
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Myfelf will give the dow’r; fo vaft a ftore, 
As never father gave a child before. 
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Sev’n ample cities fhall confefs his fway, 195 
Him Exope, and Phere him obey, 

Cardamyle with ample turrets crown’'d n 

And facred Pedafus for vines renown’d ; 

/Epea fair, the Paftures Hira yields, 

And rich Arztbera with her flow’ry fields : 200 
The whole extent to Pylos fandy plain, 


Along the verdant margin of the main. 


other to his father-in-law. ‘This cuftom is very ancient; it 
was practifed by the ebrews in the time of the patriarchs. 
Abraham’s fervant gave necklaces and ear-rings to Rebecca, 
whom he demanded for faac, Genefis xxiv. 22. Shechem fon 
of Hamor fays to ‘Jacob and his fons, whofe fifter he was de- 
firous to efpoufe, ‘* Afk me never fo much dowry and gifts,” 
Genefis xxxiv. 12. For the dowry was for the daughter. 
This prefent ferved for her dowry, and the other prefents 
were forthe father. In the firít book of Samuel xviii. 25. 
Saul makes them fay to David, who by reafon of his pover- 
ty faid he could not befon-in-law to the King: << The King 
<< defireth not any dowry.” And in the two laft paflages, 
we fee the prefents were commonly regulated by the father 
of the bride. There is no. mention in Homer of any prefent’ 
made to the father, but only of that which was given to the 
married daughter, which was called idx. “Che dowry which 
the father gave to his daughter was calléd «iua: wherefore 
Azamemnon fays here, ixwsDua dicw. Dacier. 
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There heifers graze, and lab’ring oxen toil; 

Bold are the men, and gen’rous is the foil ; 

There fhall he reign with pow’r and _ juftice 
crown’'d, 205 

And rule the tributary realms around. 

All this I give, his vengeance to controul, 

And fure all this may move his mighty foul. 

Pluto, the grifly God, who never fpares, 209 

Who feels no mercy, and who hears no prayrs, 

Lives dark and dreadful in deep Hell’s abodes, 

And mortals hate him, as the worft of Gods. 

Great tho’ he be, it fits him to obey ; 

Since more than his my years, and more my {way. 


The monarch thus: the rev’rend Neftor then : 











Great Agamemnon! glorious King of Men! 216 


¥. 209. Pluto, the grifly God, who never fpares.] Ihe mean- 
ing of this may be gathered from 4/chylus, cited here by 
Eufiathius. 
Miovos Osa» Davalos & Swewy cea s 
OSS” &r ri Owr 35° imiormrivrdwy AcCoss, 
Ovd iyı Bwpòç, 808 wrapwriceras. 
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Death is the only God who is not moved by offerings, 
whom you cannot conquer by facrifices and oblations, and 
<< therefore he is the only God to whom na altar is erected, 
«< and no hymns are fung.” 
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Such are thy offers as a Prince may take, 





And fuch as fits a gen’rous King to make. 

Let chofen delegates this hour be fent, 

(Myfelf will name them) to Pefzaes’ tent: 220 
Let Phenix lead, rever’d for hoary age, 

Great Ajax next, and ItLacus the fage. 





yy. 221. Let Phoenix lad.] How comes it to pafs that Pha- 
nix is in the Grecian camp : when undoubtedly he retired with 
his pupil chilies ? Euffathius fays, the ancients conjectured 
that he came to the camp to fee the firft battle: and indeed 
nothing is more natural to imagine, than that Achilles would 
be impatient to know the event of the day, when he was 
himfelf abfent from the fight: and as his revenge and glory 
were to be fatisfied by the ill fuccefs of the Greczans, it Is 
highly probable that he fent Phaaix to enquire after it. 
Eufiathius farther obferves, Phanix was not an embaflador, 
but only the conductor of the embafiy. ‘Ihis is evident from 
the words themfelves, which are all along delivered in the 
dual number; and farther, from 4chilles’s requiring Phanix 
to ftay with him when the other two departed. 

vy. 222. Great Ajax next, and Ithacus the fage.] “The choice 
of thefe perfons is made with a great deal of judgment. 
Achilles could not but reverence the venerable Phanix his 
guardian and tutor. jax and Ulyffes had been difgraced in 
the firft book, line 187, as well as he, and were therefore 
proper perfons to perfuade him to forgive as they had 
forgiven : befides, it was the greateit honour that could 
be done to Achilles, to fend the moft worthy perfonages in 
the army to him. Ufes was inferiour to none in elo- 
quence but to Neffor. Ajax was fecond to none in valour 
but to Achilles. 

Ajax mizht have an influence over him as a relation, by 
defcent from Macus ; U4fes as an orator: to thefe are joined 
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Yet more to fanctify the word you fend, 

Let Hodius and Eurybates attend. z224 

Now pray to Jove to grant what Greece demands; 

Pray, in deep filence, and with pureít hands. 
He faid, and all approv’d. ‘The heralds bring 

The cleanfing water from the living fpring. 





The youth with wine the facred goblets crown’d, 





And large hbations drench’d the fands around. 230 
The rite perform’d, the Chiefs their thirft allay, 
Then from the royal tent they take their way ; 





Wife Neffor turns on each his careful eye, 
Forbids t’ offend, inftructs them to apply : 
Much he advis’d them all, UAfes moft, 295 
To deprecate the Chief, and fave the hoft. 


flodius and Eurybates, two heralds, which though it were not 
cuftomary, yet was necefflary in this place, both to certify 
Achilles that this embaflage was the act of 4vamennon bim- 
felf, and alfo to make thefe perfons who had been witnefles 
before God and man of the wrong done to Achilles in refpeét 
to Brifers, witnefles alfo of the fatisfaction given him. £&u/fe- 
thius. 

¥. 235. Auch he advis d them all, Ulyfies m2/?.] There is a 
great propriety in reprefenting Ne/for as fo particularly ap- 
plying himfelf on this occafion to Ujyes. Though he of all 
men had the leaft meed of his initructions 3; yet it is highly 
siatural for one wiic man to talk moft to another. 


F 4 
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“Thro the Mill night they march, and hear the rear 


Ty 
t 


Of murm ri: milows on the founding {hore. 


mS 
Ode anrs ruler of the fess profound, 29 
Wiaote hquid arms the mighty globe furround, 
‘Tiey pour forth vows, their embaffy to blefs, 
Ane calm the rage of fern -o Esci. 

And now, arriv’d, where, on the fandy bay 
The Atsrz2denran tents and vefiels lay ; 

Amus’'d ateafe, the god-like man they found, 245 


Picard with the folemn harps harmonious found. 


+s 22:6: 2 auth the folemn harp’s harmonious found. 
“e fizver avs Plutarch) to prove what an excellent ufe may 
cs ‘pe made oF mufick, feigned Achilles to compofe by this 
< yneans the wrath he had conceived againft Agamemnon. He 
= fine to his harp the noble a¢tions of the valiant, and the 
‘Ss aculevements of Heroes and JJemigods, a fubjeét worthy 
6 of wrens. Liorer moreover tuszches us in this fiction the 
t:e proper iesion for mulick, when a man is at leilure and 


eS wric ork it FOV ed in orea ater ft. Airs. b Or ier Vie Sa 10 valorous as 
“© he was, had re tired from action through his ditpleafure to 
te a AOne And Gothia was boner luited ta the mar- 


<e tial diipolticn of this hero, tham theie heroick fenes, that 
*¢ prepared him for tne decas. and toils he atterwards tunder- 
t= took, Oy tne celchritian of the like in thole who had 
t none before him. Pach wae the anciont misick, atid to 
of Juch purpeks it warapp i-d. Sinior Bieke “Phe fame 
autner reiates in the hie of ernaar that when the hre oF 
Paor: was ofiercd to that Prince, Ne mede aniwer. ** lle had 
"œ linie vale for my but much defired thar of arer is, <n 
which he iung the a¢tions of Rerees in former times.” 
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(The well-wrought harp from conquer’d Thebe 


came, 
Of polifh’d filver was its coftly frame ;) 
With this he foothes his angry foul, and fings 
‘Th’ immortal deeds of Heroes and of Kings.2 50 
Patroclus only of the royal train, 
Plac’d in his tent, attends the lofty {train : 
Full oppofite he fat, and hiften’d long, 
In filence waiting ’till he ceas’d the fong. 
Unfeen the Grecian embaily proceeds 255 
To his high tent; the great U/yfes leads. 
Acbilles ftarting, as the Chiefs he fpy’d, 
Leap’d from his feat, and laid the harp afide. 
With like furprife arofe Menetius’ fon: 





Pelides grafp’d the:r hands, and thus begun. 260 
Princes, all hail! whatever brought you here, 

Or {trong neceffity, or urgent fear ; 

Welcome, tho’ Greeks! for not as foes ye came ; 


‘To me more dear than all that bear the name. 


$. 261. Princes, all bail!) This fhort fpeech is wonderfully 
proper to the occafion, and to the temper of the fpeaker. One 
is under a great expectation of what 4chilles will fay at the 
fight of thefe heroes, and I know nothing in nature that 
could fatisfy it but the very thing he here accofts them with. 
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With that, the Chiefs beneath his roof he led, 


And plac’d in feats with purple carpets fpread. 266 
Then thus — Patroclus, crown a larger bowl, 








Mix purer wine, and open ev’ry foul. 

Of all the warriours yonder hoft can fend, 
Thy friend moft honours thefe, and thefe thy friend. 
He faid ; Patroclus o'er the blazing fire, 271 


Heaps in a brazen vafe three chines entire : 





¥. 268. Mix purer wine.] “The meaning of this word 
fwrorepory is very dubious; fome fay it fignihes warm wine, from 
&w, ferveo: according to 477/fotle it is an adverb, and implies 
to mix wine quickly. And others think it fignifies pure wine. 
in this laft fenfe Merodotus ufes it. ‘Ever Cwearegor BoAwvlas oi 
Enapharas miiy, Emicxývbiror AZyuow, wç awe Tær ExvOsy, of, Pnctyv, iç 
Lwraerny ax Pecopeevos ameiocess, Edisazuyv tev KF Asopcérry axealowoletr. W hich 
in Engl/> is thus: *£ When the Spartans have an inclination 
*< to drink their wine pure and not diluted, they propofe to 
<< drink after the manner of the Scythians, fome of whom 
€ coming embafiadors to Sparta, taught Cleomenes to drink 
<< his wine unmixed.” I think this fenfe of the word moft 
natural, and “#4illes might give this particular order not to 
dilute the wine fo much as ufually, becaufe the embaffadors, 
who were brave men, might be fuppofed to be much fatigued 
in the late battle, and to want a more than ufua] refrefhment. 
EBuftathius. See Plutarch. Symp. l. iv. ec. ga 

¥. 271. Patroclus er the blazing fire, &c.] Whe reader 
muft ñot expect to find much beauty in fuch defcriptions as 
thefe: they give us an exact account of the fimplicity of that 
age, which for all we know might be a part of Homer’s de- 
fign ; there being, no doubt, a confiderable change of cuf- 
toms in Greece, from the time of the Trsjan war to thole 
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The brazen vale Automedon fufttains, 


Which flefh of porket, fheep and goat contains: 


wherein our author lived ; and it feerned demanded of [iim to 
omit nothing that might give the Greeks an jdea of the man- 
ners of their predeceflors. But however that matter ftood, 
it fhould, methinks, be a pleafure to a modern reader, to fee 
how fuch mighty men, whofe actions have furvived their per~ 
fons three thoufand years, lived in the earlieft ages of the 
world. ‘J he embafiladors found this hero, fays Eu/ftathius, 
without any attendants ; he had no ufhers or waiters to in- 
troduce them, no fervile parafites about him: the latter ages 
degenerated into thefe pieces of {tate and pageantry. 

‘The fupper alfo is defcribed with an equal fimplicity: three 
Princes are bufied in preparing it, and they who made the 
greateft figure in the field of battle, thought it no difparage- 
ment to prepare their own repaft. The objections fome have 
made, that Homer’s (Gods and Heroes do every thing for them- 
felves, as if feveral of thofe offices were unworthy of them, pro- 
ceed from the corrupt idea of modern luxury and grandeur; 
whereas in truth it is rather a weaknefs and imperfeétion to 
ftand in need of the affiftance and miniftry of others. But 
however it be, methinks thofe of the niceft tafte might re~ 
lifh this entertainment of Homer's, when they confider thefe 
great men as foldiers ina camp, in whom the leaft appearance 
of luxury would have been a crime. 

Xy. 271. Patroclus ger the blazing fire.] Madam Dadcier’s 
general note on this paflage deferves to be tranfcribed, 
<< Homer, fays fhe, is in the right not to avoid thefe defcrip- 
<c tions, becaufe nothing can properly be called vulgar which 
‘<< is drawn from the manner and ufages of perfons of the firft 
<< dignity ; and alfo becaufe in his tongue even the derms 
< of cookery are fo noble, and of fo agreeable a found, and 
s< he likewite knows how to place them fo well, as to extraét 
<< a perfect harmony from them: fo that he may be faid to 
‘© be as excellent a poet when he defcribes thefe fmall mat- 
** ters, as when he treats of the greateft fubjeéts. It is nor 
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Q2 
Achilles at the genial feaft prefides, 27g 
The parts transfixes, and with fkill divides. 
Meanwhile Patroclus fweats the fire to raife ; 
The tent is brighten’d with the rifing blaze: 
Then, when the languid flame at length fubfide, 
He ftrows a bed of glowing embers wide, 280 
Above the coals the fmoking fragments turns, 
And fprinkles facred falt from lifted urns ; 


< fo either with our manners, or our language. Cookery is 
<< left to fervants, and all its terms fo low and difagrceable, 
<< even in the found, that nothing can be made of them, that 
«c has not fome taint of their meannefs. This great difad- 
«<< vantage made me at firft think of abridging this prepara- 
<< tion of the repaft ; but when I had well confidered it, I 
<< was refolved to preferve and give Homer as he is, without 
<< retrenching any thing from the fimplicity of the heroick 
<< manners. I do not write to enter the lifts againft omer, 
<< I will cifpute nothing with him; my defign is only to give 
s an idea of him, and to make him underftood : the reader 
<< will therefore forgive me if this defcription has none of its 
€ original grace.” 

$. 272. ln a brazen vafe.] “The word xetov fignifies the 
veffel, and not the meat itfelf, as Euphorion conjectured, giving 
it as a reafon that Homer makes no mention of boiled meat - 
but this does not hinder but that the meat might be parboiled 
in the veffel to make it roaft the fooner. This, with fome 
other notes on the particulars of this pailage, belong to Ezta- 
thius, and Madam Dacier ought not to have taken to herielf 
the merit of his explanations. 

¥. 282. And fprinkles facred falt.) Miany reafons are given 
why falt is called facred or divine, but the beft is becauie it 
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With bread the glittring canifters they load, 
Which round the board Menztius’ fon bef{tow’d ; 
Himfelf, oppos’d t Uffes full in fight, 285 
Fach portion parts, and orders ev’ry rite. 

The farft fat off’rings, to th’ Immortals due, 
Amiudift the greedy flames Patroclus threw ; 

Then each, indulging in the focial feaft, 
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Fiis thirft and hunger foberly repreft. 290 





That done, to Phenix Ajax gave the fign ; 


Not unperceiv’d; Uses crown’d with wine 


preferves things incorrupt, and keeps them from diffolution. 
s So thunder (fays Plutarch Sympof. l. v. qu. 10.) is called 
<< divine, becaufe bodies ftruck with thunder will not putrify 3 
befides generation is divine, becaufe God is the principle 
of all things, and falt is moft operative in generation. Ly- 
“<< cophron calls it ayim ròs &aæ : for this reafon Venus was 
feigned by the poets to fpring from the fea.” 
Žž. 291. Lo Phoenix Ajax gave the fign.] Ajax, who was a 
rough foldier and no orator, is impatient to have the bufinefs 
over: he makes a fign to Phanix to begin, but Ufes pre- 
vents him. Perhaps U/4jfes might flatter himfelf that his ora- 
tory would prevail upon Achilles, and fo obtain the honour of 
making the reconciliation himfelf: or if he were repulfed, 
there yet remained a fecond and third refource in “jax and 
Phanix, who might renew the attempt, and endeavour to 
fhake his refolution : there would ftill be fome hopes of fuc- 
cefs, as one of thefe was his guardian, the other his relation. 
One may farther add to thefe reafons of Euffathius, that it 
would have been improper for Phenix to have fpoken firft, 
fince he was not an embaffador ; and therefore Ul; ffes was the 
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The foaming bowl, and inftant thus began, 
His ípeech addrefiing to the God-like man. 
Health to 4chilles ! happy are thy guefts! 295 
Not thofe more honour’d whom Atrides feafts: 
Tho’ gen’rous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 











"That Agamemnons regal tent affords ; 


fitter perfon, as being empowered by that funétion to make 
an offer of the prefents, in the name of the King. 

¥. 295- Health to Achilles !] There are no difcourfes in the 
fliad better placed, better timed, or that give a greater idea 
of Hfomer’s genius, than thefe of the embailadors to Achilles. 
T hefe fpeeches are not only neceflarily demanded by the oc- 
cafion, but difpofed with art, and in fuch an order, as raifes 
more and more the pleafure of the reader. U%/7és tpeaks the 
firft, the character of whofe diicourfe is a well-addrefled elo- 
quence ; fo the mind is agreeably engaged by the choice of 
his reafons and applications: Achilles replies with a magnani- 
mous freedom, whereby the mind is elevated with the fenti- 
ments of the hero: Phanix difcourfes in a manner touching 
and pathetick, whereby the heart is moved; and Ajax con- 
cludes with a generous diidain that leaves the foul of the rea- 
der inflamed. ‘Ihis order undoubtedly denotes a great poet, 
who knows how to command attention as he pleafes, by the 
arrangement of his matter; and I believe it is not poffible to 
propofe a better model for the happv difpofition of a fubject. 
"Thefe words are Monfieur de la AZotte’s; and no teftimony 
can be more glorious to fAfoser than this, which comes from 
the mouth of an enemy. : 

Žž. 296. Not thofe more honour’d whem Atrides feafts.} I 
muft juft mention Deacier’s obfervation : with what cunning 
Uffes here flides in the odious name of Agamemnon, as he 
praifes Achilles, that the ear of this impetuous man might be 
familiarifed to that name. 
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But greater cares fit heavy on our fouls, 
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Not eas’d by banquets or by flowing bowls. 300 
What fcenes of flaughter in yon’ fields appear ! 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear ; 
Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful ftands, 
And owns no help but from thy faving hands : 











Troy and her aids for ready vengeance call; 30¢ 
Their threat’ning tents already fhade our wall: 
Hear how with fhouts their conqueft they proclaim, 
And point at ev’ry fhip their vengeful flame ! 
For them the Father of the Gods declares, 
Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 420 
See, full of Jove, avenging Heéfor rife ! Y4 
See! Heav’n and earth the raging Chief defies ; 
What fury in his breaft, what light’ning in his 
eyes ! J 
He waits but for the morn, to fink in flame 314 
The fhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 











>. 314. He waits but for the morn, to fink in flame, The Jhipsys 
the Greeks, ©&c.] There is a circumftance in the original, 
which I have omitted, for fear of being too particular in an 
oration of this warmth and importance ; but as it preferves a 
piece of antiquity, I muít not forget it here. He fays that 
4fzecé7or will not only fire the fleet, but bear off the /fatnes of 
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Heav’ns! how my country’s woes diftract my mind, 
Leít fate accomplifh all his rage defign’d. 

And muít we, Gods! our heads inglorious lay 
In Trojan duít, and this the fatal day? 

Return, Achilles ! oh return, tho’ late, 320 
‘To fave thy Grecks, and {top the courfe of fate; 
If in that heart, or grief, or courage lies, 


Rife to redeem; ah yet, to conquer, rife! 





The day may come, when all our warriours flain, 
That heart fhall melt, that courage rife in vain. 
Regard in time, O prince divinely brave! 326 


"Fhofe wholefome counfels which thy father gave. 





When Peleus in his aged arms embrac’d 





His parting fon, thefe accents were his Iaft. 

My child! with {trength, with glory and fuccefs, 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva blefs ! 

Truft that to heav’n: but thou, thy cares engage 





To calm thy pafiions, and fubdue thy rage: 





From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 
And fhun contention, the fure fource of woe; 33¢ 


the Gods, which were carved on the prows of the veffels. 
Thefe were hung up inthe temples, as a monument of vic- 
tory, according to the cuftom of thofe times. 
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That young and old may in thy praife combine, 
The virtues of Humanity be thine 
This, now defpis’d advice, thy father gave ; 

Ah ! check thy anger, and be truly brave. 

If thou wilt yield to great Atrides pray’rs, 340 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares ; 

If not — but hear me, while I number o’er 

The proffer’d prefents, an exhauftlefs ftore. 

Ten weighty talents of the pureft gold, 

And twice ten vafes of refulgent mold ; 946 








Sev’n facred tripods, whofe unfully’d frame 
Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 
‘Twelve fteeds unmatch’d in fleetnefS and in 


force, 
And {till victorious in the dufty courfe : 


$: 342. But hear me, while I number oer The proffer’d pre- 
Jents.) Mioonfieur de la A*otte finds fault with Homer for 
making Uffes in this place repeat all the offers of 4zamemnon 
to Achilles. Not to anfwer that it was but neceffary to make 
known to Achilles all the propofals, or that this diftinét enu- 
meration ferved the more to move him, I think one may ap- 
peal to any perfon of common tafte, whether the folemn re- 
cital of thefe circumftances does not pleafe him more than the 
fimple narration could have done, which Monfteur de fa 
Afotte would have put in its ftead. Ulyfles made all the offers 
Agamemnon had comniffiened him. 


YOL. III. Cy 
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(Rich were the man, whofe ample ftores exceed 
The prizes purchas’d by their winged fpeed) 351 
Sev’n lovely captives of the Le/ézan line, 

Skill’d in each art, unmatch’d in form divine, 








The fame he chofe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Lefbos funk beneath thy conqu’ring arms. 
AA cwele, to buy thy friendfhip, fhall be paid, 356 
And join’d with thefe the long contefted maid ; 
With all her charms, Brijeis he'll refign, 


And folemn fwear thofe charms were only thine ; 








Untouch’'d fhe ftay’d, uninjur’d fhe removes, 360 





Pure from his arms, and guiultlefs of his loves. 
T hefe inftant fhall be thine; and if the pow’rs 


Give to our arms proud J/zon’s hoftile tow’rs, 


Then fhalt thou {tore (when Greece the fpoil divides) 
With gold and brafs thy loaded navy’s fides. 365 


Befides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 
With copious love fhall crown thy warm embrace, 
Such as thyfelf fhall chufe ; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen’s heav’nly charms alone. 





Yet hear me farther: when our wars are o'er, 





If fafe we land on 4rgos’ fruitful fhore, aai 
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There fhalt thou live his fon, his honours 
fhare, 
And with Orefes’ felf divide his care. 


Yet more — three daughters in his court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed; iTS 





Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 

And bright Chryfothemis with golden hair ; 

Her fhalt thou wed whom moft thy eyes ap- 
prove ; 


He afks no prefents, no reward for love : 





Himfelf will give the dow’r; fo vaft a ftore, 380 


As never father gave a child before. 
Sev’n ample cities {hall confefs thy fway, 
Thee Ezope, and Phere thee obey, 
Cardamyle with ample turrets crown’d, 


And facred Pedafus, for vines renown’d : 385 





fEpea fair, the paftures Hira yields, 

And rich Antheia with her flow’ry fields: 

The whole extent to Pylos fandy plain 

Along the verdant margin of the main. 

There heifers graze, and lab’ring oxen toil; 390 


Bold are the men, and gen’rous is the foil. 
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There fhalt thou reign with pow’r and juftice 
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crownrn’d, 
And rule the tributary realms around. 
Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 


393 





Such the repentance of a fuppliant King. 
But if all this relentlefs thou difdain, 


If honour, and if int’ref{t plead in vain ; 








Yet fome redrefs to fuppliant Greece afford, 
And be, amongít her guardian Gods, ador’d. 
If no regard thy fuff’ring country claim, 400 


Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame: 





For now that chief, whofe unrefifted ire 





Made nations tremble, and whole hofts retire, 

Proud Heéfor, now, th’ unequal fight demands, 

And only triumphs to deferve thy hands. 405 
Then thus the Goddefs-born. UAfes hear 


A faithful fpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear ; 


yy. 406. Achilles’s f/peech.] Nothing is more remarkable 
than thea@onduct of omer in this fpeech of Achilles. He be- 
gins wit ome degree of coolnefs, as in refpect to the em- 
baffadors, whofe perfons he eifteemed; yet even there his 
temper juft fhews itfelf in the infinuation that U/yfes had 
dealt artfully with him, which in two periods rites into an 
open deteftation of all artifice. He then falls into a fullen de- 
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What in my fecret foul is underítood, 
My tongue fhall utter, and my deeds make 
good. 








Let Greece then know, my purpofe I retain: 4to 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace 1n vain 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart dete{ts him as the gates of hell. 
Then thus in fhort my fixt refolves attend, 





Which nor rides, nor his Greeks can bend; 415 


Long toils, long perils in their caufe I bore, 





But now th’ unfruitful glories charm no more. 

Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 

The wretch and hero find their prize the 
{fame ; 

Alike regretted ın the duft he hes, 420 

Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 

Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 


A life of labours, lo! what fruit remains? 


claration of his refolves, and a more {edate reprefentation of 
his pait fervices ; but warms as he goes on, and every minute 
he but names his wrongs, flies Out into extravagance. His 
rage, awakened by that injury, is like a fire blown by a wind 
that {inks and rifes by fits, but keeps continunlly burning, 
and blazes but the more for thoie 1intermiiMoans. 
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As the bold bird her helplefs young attends, 424 


From danger guards them, and from want defends; 
In fearch of prey fhe wings the fpacious air, 
And with th’ untafted food fupplies her care: 
For thanklefs Greece fuch hardfhips have I brav’d, 
Hier wives, her infants by my labours fav’d ; 
ong fleeplefs nights in heavy arms I {tood, 430 
And íweat laborious days in duft and blood. 

I fack’d twelve ample Cities on the Main, 


And twelve lay {moking on the Trojan Plain: 


F. 424. As the bold turd, &c.] This fimile (fays Ja Adore) 
muit be allowed to be juft, but was not fit to be fpoken ina 
pation. One may anfwer, that the tendernefs of the com- 
parifon renders it no way the lefs proper to a man ina paffion: 
it being natural enough, the more one is difzufted at prefent, 
the more to recollect the kindnefs we have formerly fhewn to 
thofe who are ungrateful. Auffathius obferves, that fo foft 
as the fimile feems, it has neverthelefs its ferte; for Achilles 
herein exprefles his contempt for the Greeks, as a weak de- 
fencelefs people, who muft have perifhed, if he had not pre- 
ferved them. And indeed, if we confider what is faid in the 
preceding note, it will appear that the paffion of Achilles ought 
mot as yet to be at the heirgnt. 

Ve 432. 1 Jacka twelve ample Citzes.] Luftathius fays, that 
the anger of Achilles not only throws him into tautology, but 
alfo into ambiguity: for, fays he, thefe words may either 
fignify that he defitroyed twelve cities with his fhips, or barely 
cities with twelve fhips. But Luvffathius in this place is like 
many other Commentators, who can fee a meaning in a fen- 
ÓMBEEs that never entered into the thoughts ofan author. [Itis 
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Then at Atrides haughty feet were laid 
The wealth I gather’d, and the fpoils I made. 435 





Your mighty Monarch thefe in peace pofieft ; 
Some few my Soldiers had, himfelf the reft. 
Some prefent too to ev’ry Prince was paid ; 

And ev’ry Prince enjoys the gift he made ; 

I only muft refund, of all his train ; 440 
See what preheminence our merits gain! 

My fpoil alone his greedy foul delights ; 

My fpoufe alone muft blefs his luftful nights : 


The woman, let him (as he may) enjoy ; 





But what’s the quarrel then of Greece to Troy ? 44.5 
What to thefe fhores th’ affembled nations draws, 
What calls for vengeance, but a woman’s caufe? 
Are fair endowments and a beauteous face 
Belov’d by none but thofe of remus’ race? 
The wife whom choice and pafiion both approve, 


Sure ev ry wife and worthy man wili love. 451 


not eafy to conceive how Achilles could have expreffed himfelf 
more clearly. “Chere is no doubt but dada agrees with the 
fame word that %dexae does, in the following line, which is 
certainly mwére;; and there is a manifeft enumeration of the 
places he had conquered by fea, and by land. 

¥. 450. The wife whom choice and palfion both approve, Sure 
ew ry wife and wortly man tvil lowe.) Vhearsument of Achaligs 
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Nor did my fair-one lefs diftinétion claim ; 





Slave as fhe was, my foul ador’d the dame. 
Wrong’d in my love all profters I difdain ; 
Deceiv'd for once, I truft nat Kings again. 455 


Ye have my an{fwer — what remains to do, 





Your King, UAfes, may confult with you. 


im this place is very a-propos with reference to the cafe of 
Jsameonnon. JE I tranflated it werbatim, I muft fay in plain 
Engilifb, Every honc/? man lives his wife. “Thus Homer has 
made this rafh, this fiery foldier governed by his paffions, and 
in the rage of youth, bear teftimony to his own refpeét for 
the ladies. But it feems Poltss King of Thrace was cf ano- 
ther opinion, who would have parted with two wives, out of 
pure good-nature to two mere itrangers ; as I have met with 
the ftory fomewhere in Plutarch. When the Grecés were 
railing forces againft Troy, they fent embafladors to this Poé- 
tis to defire his affiftance. He enquired the caufe of the war, 
and was told it was the injury Paris had dcnc Avenetaus in 
taking his wife from him. << If that be all, feid the good 
< King, let me accommodate the difference: indeed it is not 
es juit the Greek Prince fhould lofe a wife, and on the other 
<< fide it ig pity the Trojzz fhould want one. Now I have 
<< two wives, and to prevent all this mitchief, I'll fend one 
“<< of them to Jllenelaus, and the other to Paris.” It is a 
fhame this ftory is fo little known, and that poor Politis vet 
remains uncelebrared: I cannot but recommend him to the 
amiodern Peets. 

> 457- Your Kinay Uliyflics, PMA T consult with ycu., | Achilles 
till remembers what Acamemnaon {aid to him when they quar- 
rclled, Other brave warricurs will be left behind to Jolisiv me in 
batt:c, as we have feen in the firft book. He anfwers here 
without either {paring Ajax or Cy ffes 3 as much his friends as 
they are, they have their fhare in this ftroke of railler, 


Buflathius. 
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What needs he the defence this arm can make? 
Has he not walls no human force can fhake ? 

Has he not fenc’d his guarded navy round, 460 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound? 


And will not thefe (the wonders he has done) 





Repel the rage of Priam’s finale fon? 
‘There was a time (’twas when for Greece I fought) 
When Heccr’s prowefs no fuch wonders wrought; 


He kept the verge of Trey, nor dar’d to wait 466 


Achilles fury at the Scean gate ; 

He try’d it once, and fcarce was fav’d by Fate. 
But now thofe ancient enmities are o’er: 
‘To-morrow we the favw’ring Gods implore, 470 
Then fhall you fee our parting veffels crown’d, 


And hear with oars the He//e/pont refound. 


¥. 459. Has he not walls è?] This is a bitter fatire (ays 
Luflethinus ) again{t Avamemnen, as if his only deeds were the 
making of this Wall, this Ditch, thefe Pallifades, to defend 
himitelf againit thofe whom he came to befiege : there was no 
need of thefe retrenchments, whilft Achilles fought. But (as 
Dacter obferves) this Satire does not afteét Agamemnon only, 
but Ne/sr too, who had advifed the making of thefe retrench- 
ments, and who had fnid in the fecond Book, If there area 
few whe feparate themysclucs from the reft of the Army, let them 
pray and perifh, xX. 246. Probably this had been reported to 
Achilles, and that Hero revencges hinifelr here by mocking 
hele TEPER CHIME, | 
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The third day hence, fhall Prhza greet our fails, 


If mighty Neptune fend propitious gales ; 

Pthra to her Alchilles {hall reítore 475 

The wealth he left for this detef{ted fhore : 
hither the fpouls of this long war fhall pafs, 

The ruddy gold, the fteel, and fhining brafs ; 

My beauteous captives thither I'll convey, 

And all that reits of my unravifh’d prey. 4.30 

One only valu’d gift your tyrant gave, 

And that refumd ; the fair Lyrauchhan flave. 


¥. 473- The third day hence fhall Pthia, €Sc.] Monficur de la 
4lictte thinks the mention of thefe minute circumftances not to 
agree with the paffionate character of the fpeaker; that he /fhall 
errive at Pthia im three days, that he fhall find there all the 
riches he left when he came to the fiege, and that he frall carry 
other treafures home. MDacter anf{wers, that we need only con- 
fider the prefent fituation of Achilles, and his caufe of com- 
plaint again{t Agamemnon, and we fhall be fatisfied here is 
nothing but what is exactly agreeable to the occafion. To 
convince the embaffadors that he will return home, he in- 
{tances the eafinefs of doing it in the fpace of three days. 
Agamemnon had injured him in the point of booty, he there- 
fore declares he had fufficient treafures at home, and that he 
will carry off {poils enough, and women enough, to make 
amends for thefe that Prince had ravifhed from him: Every 
one of thefe particulars marks his pafon and refentment. 

$. 481. One cnly valu’d gift your tyrant gave.| The injury 
which 4gamemncn oftered to Achilles is {till uppermoft in his 
thoughts ; he has but juft difmified it, and now returns to it 
again. ‘I hefe repetitions are far from being faults in Achilles’ 
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‘Then tell him ; loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 
And learn to {corn the wretch they bafely fear ; 
(For arm’'d in impudence, mankind he braves, 48g 
And meditates new cheats on all his flaves; 
‘Tho’ fhamelefs as he is, to face thefe eyes 

Is what he dares not; if he dares, he dies) 
Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline, 


Nor fhare his council, nor his battle join; 490 





For once deceiv’d, was his; but twice, were mine. 
No — let the ftupid Prince, whom Jove deprives 
Of fenfe and juftice, run where frenfy drives ; 
His gifts are hateful: Kings of fuch a kind 
Stand but as flaves before a noble mind. 495 


wrath, whofe anger is perpetually breaking out upon the fame 
Injury. 

y. a Kings of fuch a kind Stand but as flaves before a noble 
mind.) The words in the Greek are, I defpife him as a Carian. 
‘The Carians were people of Baotia, the firft that fold their 
valour, and were ready to fight for any that gave them their 
pay- “This was looked upon as the vileft of actions in thofe 
heroical ages. I think there is at prefent but one nation in 
the world diftinguifhed for this praétice, who are ready to 
proftitute their hands to kill for the higheft bidder. 

Eufiathius endeavours to give many other folutions of this 
place, as that i» xag-s may be miftaken for txap® from fxg, 
pediculus; but this is too mean and trivial to be Hlomer’s {en- 
tinent. There is more probability that it comes from «ie, 
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Not tho’ he proffer’d all himfelf poffeft, 
And all his rapine could from others wreft ; 








Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 
The many-peopled Orcheomenian town ; 


Not all proud Tebes’ unrivall’d walls contain, 500 





The world’s great Emprefs on th’ Ægyptian plain, 


nòs, and fo xapss by the change of the Eta into Alpha; and 
then the meaning will be, that chiles hates him as much as 
hell or death, agreeable to what he had faid a tittle befare : 


"ExOpd¢ prey IA TPES Optag aioae muAnCS. 


$. SCO. Nat all proud ‘Thebes’, &c.] Thefe feveral cir- 
cumftances concerning Thebes are thought by fome not to fuit 
with that emotion with which Achilles here is fuppofed to fpeak : 
but the contrary will appear true, if we refleét that nothing 
is more ufual for perfons tranfported with anger, than to 
infift, and return to fuch particulars as moft touch them ; 
and that exaggeration is a figure extremely natural in paffion. 
Achilles therefore, by fhewing the greatnefs of Thebes, its 
wealth, and extent, does in effeét but fhew the greatnefs of 
his own foul, and of that infuperable refentment which ren- 
ders all thefe riches (though the greateft in the world) con- 
temptible in his fight, when he compares them with the in- 
dignity his honour has received. 

¥. 500. Proud Thebes’ unrivalld walls, &c.} << The city 
s< which the Greeks call Thebes, the 4 gyptians Diofpolis (fays 
t< Duod:rus, lib. i. par. 2.) was in circuit a hundred and forty 
<< fadia, adorned with ftately buildings, magnificent temples, 
s< and rrch donations. It was not only the moft beautiful 
<c and noble city of Ægypt, but of the whole world. The 
‘© fame of its wealth and grandeur was fo celebrated in al} 
$% parts, that the poet took notice of it in thefe words: 
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(That fpreads her conquefts o’er a thoufand ftates, 


And pours her heroes thro’ a hundred gates, 


—_— eee 8 orza OSG 
Aiyvrliæs, 006 wrsisa dópoiç ir xlhyuaælæ xerras, 
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sc ‘Though others affirm it had not a hundred gates, but fe- 
veral vaít porches to the temples ; from whence the city 
was called the HHundred-gated, only as having many gates. 
Yet it is certain it furnifhed twenty thoufand chariots of 
war; for there were a hundred {tables along the River, 
<< from Atemphis to Thebes towards Libyia, each of which con- 
tained two hundred horfes, the ruins whereof are fhewn at 
<< this day. Ihe Princes from time to time made it their 
care to beautify and enlarge this city, to which none un- 
der the fun was equal in the many and magnificent trea- 
fwres of gold, filver, and ivory; with innumerable Co/offufes, 
€ and obelif{ques of one entire ftone. There were tour 
s temples admirable in beauty and greatnefs, the moft an- 
<< cient of which was in circuit thirteen fadia, and five and 
“<< forty cubits in height, with a wall of four and twenty feet 
‘<< broad. I he ornaments and offerings within were agree- 
<c able to this magnificence, both in value and workmanfhip. 
<e ‘The fabrick is yet remaining, but the gold, filwer, ivory, 
<e and precious ftones were rantacked by the Perfraus, when 
ce Cambyfes burned the temples of Ægyprt. I here were found 
<< in the rubbifh above three hundred talents of gold, and no 
<¢ lefs than two thoufand three hundred of filver.’” “I he fame 
author proceeds to give many initances of the magnificence 
of this great city. “Ihe defcription of the fepulchres of their 
Kings, and particularly that of O/ymanduas, is pertecétly afto- 
nifhing, to which I refer the Reader. 

Strato farther informs us, that the Kings.of Thebes extended 
their conquetts as far as Scythia, Badtria, and Indra. 
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Two hundred horíemen, and two hundred cars 





From each wide portal iffuing to the wars) 505 

‘Tho’ bribes were heap’d on bribes, in number 
more 

Than duft in fields, or fands along the fhore ; 

Should all thefe offers for my friendfhip call ; 

"Tis he that ofters, and I fcorn them all. 

Atr:des daughter never fhall be led 510 

(An ill-match’d confort) to Achilles’ bed ; 

Like golden Vevzus tho’ fhe charm’d the heart, 





And vy’d with Pallas in the works of art. 
Some greater Greek let thofe high nuptials grace, 


I hate alliance with a tyrant’s race. GIE 


If heav’n reftore me to my realms with life, 

The rev rend Peleus {hall elect my wife ; 

Theffalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 

And Kings that fue to mix their blood with 
mine. 

Bleít in kind love, my years fhall glide away, 52c 

Content with juft hereditary fway ; 

There deaf for ever to the martial {trife, 


Enjoy the dear prerogative of Life. 
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Life is not to be bought with heaps of gold; 
Not all Apollos Pythian treaíures hold, 25 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of fway, 





Can bribe the poor pofieflion of a day! 
Loit herds and treafures, we by arms regain, 
And {teeds unrivall’d on the duity plain: 

But from our lips the vital fpirit fled, pga 


Returns no more to wake the filent dead. 





My fates long fince by Therzs were difclos’d, 
And each alternate, life or fame propos’d ; 


$. 525. Net all Apollo’s Pythian treafures.] “Ihe temple of 
Apollo at Delphos was the richeft temple in the world, by the 
offerings which were brought to it from all parts; there were 
ftatues of mafly gold of a human fize, figures of animals in 
gold, and feveral other treafures. A great fign of its wealth 
is, that the Phocians pillaged it in the time of Pfiiip the fon 
of Amyntas, which gave occafion to the holy wer. It is faid 
to have been pillaged before, and that the great riches of which 
Homer {peaks, had been carried away. £u/fat‘ius. 

$- 530. The vital fpirit ficd, Returns no more.) Nothing 
fure could be better imagined, or more ftronely paint dc/illes’s 
refentment, than this commendation which zmer puts into 
his mouth of along and peaceable life. I hat hero, whofe 
very foul was poffieifed with love of glory, and who preferred 
it to life itfelf, lets his anger prevail over this his darling pa- 
fion: he defpifes even glory, when he cannot obtain that, 
and enjoy his revenge at the fame time; and rather than lay 
this afide, becomes the very reverfe of himfelf. 

$. 532. ALy fates long fince by Thetis were difclos'd. ] It was 
very neceflary for filsner to put the reader more than once in 
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Fiere, if I {ftay, before the Trojan town, 


Short is my date, but deathlefs my renown: 535 


mind of this piece of Ahilles’s ftory : 


there is a remark of 


Mroonfieur de la Alctte, which deferves to be tranfcribed entire 
on this occafiort. 


< ‘The generality of people, who do not know Achilles by 
the zad, and who upon a moft noted fable conceive him 
invulnerable all but im the heel, find it ridiculous that he 
fhould be placed at the head of heroes ; fo true it is, that 
the idea of valour implies it always in danger. 

<< Should a giant, well armed, fight againft a legion of 
children, whatever flaughter he fhould makes the pity any 
one would have for them, would not turn at all to any ad- 
miration of him ; and the more he fhould applaud his own 
courage, the move one would be offended at his pride. 

<< Achilles had been in this cafe, if Homer, befides all.the 
fuperiourity of ftrength he has given him, had not found 
the art of putting likewiie his greatnefS of foul out of all 
fufpicion. : 

<< He has perfectly well fucceeded in feigning that Achilles 
before his {etting out to the Trojan war, was fure of meet- 
ing his death. “Ihe deiftiniecs had propofed to him by the 
mouth of Thetis, the alternative of a long and happy, but 
obfcure life, if he ftaid in his own ftate ; or of a fhort, 
but glorious one, if he embraced the vengeance of the 
Greek. He wifhes for glory in contempt of death; and 
thus all his actions, all his motions are fo many proofs of 
his courage ; he runs, in haftening his exploits, to a death 
which he knows infallibly attends him ; what does it avail 
him, that he routs every thing almoft without refiftance ? 
It is itill true, that he every moment encounters and faces 
the fentence of his deitiny, and that he devotes himfelf 
generoufly for glory. Jfomer was fo ieniible that this idea 
muit force a concern for his hero, that he (f{catters it 
throughout his pocm, to the end that the reader having it 
always in view, may efteem Achilles even tor what he per 
forms without the leaft danger.” 
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If I return, I quit immortal praufe 
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For years on years, and long-extended days. 
Convinc’d, tho’ late, I find my fond miítake, 
And warn the Greeks the wifer choice to make: 
To quit thefe fhores, their native feats enjoy, 540 
Nor hope the fall of heav’n-defended Troy. 
Fove’s arm difplay’d afferts her from the {fkies ; 





Her hearts are {trengthen’d, and her glories rife. 

Go then, to Greece report our fix’d defign ; 

Bid all your counfels, all your armies join, 545 

Let all your forces, all your arts confpire, 

To fave the fhips, the troops, the chiefs from fire. 

One Stratagem has fail’d, and others will : 

Ye find, Achilles is unconquer’d ftill. 

Go then — digef{t my mefiage as ye may — 550 

But here this night let rewrend Phenix ftay : 

His tedious toils, and hoary hairs demand 

A peaceful death in Prhza’s friendly land. 

But whether he remain, or fail with me, 

His age be facred, and his will be free. ee 
The fon of Peleus ceas’d: the chiefs around 

In filence wrapt, in confternation drown/d, 
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Attend the fern reply. Then Phazix role; 





(Down his white beard a {tream of forrow flows} 

And while the fate of fuff’ring Greece he mourn’d, 

With accent weak thefe tender words return’d. 561 
Divine Achilles ! wilt thou then retire, 

And leave our hofts in blood, our fleets on fire? 

If wrath fo dreadful fill thy ruthlefs mind, 

How {hall thy friend, thy Phenix, {tay behind ? 


$. 5605. How Shall thy friend, thy Phoenix, flay behind ? } 
This is a ftrong argument to perfuade /#chilles to ftay, but 
dreffed up in the utmoft tendernefs: the venerable old mam 
rifes with tears in his eycs, and fpeaks the language of af- 
fection. He tells him that he would not be left behind him, 
though the Gods would free him from the burthen of old age, 
and reftore him to his youth: but in the midft of fo much 
fondneis, he couches a powerful argument to perfuade him 
not to return home, by adding that his father fent him to be 
his guide and guardian; Phezix ought not therefore to follow 
the inclinations of Achilles, but Achilles the directions of Phe- 
mix. Luftathius. | 
s< Ihe art of this fpeech of Phanix (fays Dionyfius, tsps. 
toxmpaxhopéves, lib. i.) confifts in his feeming to agree with 
ali that “filles has fluid: Achilles, he fees, will depart, and 
he muft go along with him; but in affigning the reafons 
why he maft go with him, he proves that chiles ought 
t% not to depart. And thus while he feems only to fhew his 
love to his pupil in his inability to ttay behind him, he in- 
<< deed challenges the other’s gratitude for the benefits he had 
s€ conferred upon him in his infancy and education. At the 
‘¢ fame time that he moves AAs, he gratifies e.usmemngn 5 











? 
and that this was the real defign which he difguifed in 
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The royal Peleus, when from Ptbřes coaít 566 
He fent thee early to th’ Acharan hott ; 

Thy youth as then in fage debates unfkill’d, 
find new to perils of the direful field : 

He bade me teach thee all the ways of war; 5790 


To fhine in councils, and in camps to dare. 


<< that manner, we zre informed by /“h4illes himfelf in the 
reply he makes: for Homer, and all the authors that treat 
<< of this figures generally contrived it fo, that the anfwers 
<< made to thefe kind of fpeeches; difcover all the art and 
tc .ftructure of them: Achilles therefore afks him, 


<< Is it for him thefe tears are taught to flow ? 
<< For him thefe forrows ? for my mortal foe? 


You fee the fcholar reveals the art and diffimulation of his 
¢< mafter; and as Phanix had recounted the benefits done 
him, he takes off that expoftulation by promifing to di- 
s% vide his empire with him; as may be feen in the fame 
c an{wer.”’ 

>. 567. He fent thee early ts th’ Achian bof?.] Achilles (Lays 
Euftathius) according to fome of the ancients, was but twelve 
years old when he went to the wars of Troy; (eéu2e rmo) and 
at may be gathered from what the Poet here relates of the edu- 
cation of Achilles under Phanix, that the fable of his being 
tutored by Chiron was the invention of later ages, and un- 
known to Horer. 

Mr. Bayle, in his article of Achilles, has very well proved 
this. He might indeed, as he grew up, have learned mufick 
and phyfick of Chiron, without having him formally as his 
tutor ; for it is plain from this fpeech, that he was put under 
the direction of Phenix as his governour in morality, when 
his father fent him along with him to the fiege of Troy. 
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Never, ah never let me leave thy fide! 

No time fhall part us, and no fate divide. 

Not tho’ the God, that breath’d my life, reftore 
The bloom I boafted, and the port I bore, 575 
When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames, 
( Delightful Greece, the land of lovely dames.) 
My father, faithlefs to my mother’s arms, 

Old as he was, ador’da ftranger’s charms. 

I tryd what youth could do (at her defire) 580o 


to win the damfel, and prevent my fire. 


¥. 578. ALy father, faithiefs to my mother’s aris, &c.J[ Ho- 
zmer has been blamed for introducing two long ftories into this 
ipeech of Phaenix ; this conccrning himfelf is faid not to be in 
the proper place, and what 4hil/les muft needs have heard 
over and over: it alfo gives (fay they) a very ill impreffion of 
Phaenix himfelf; and makes him appear a very unfit perfon to 
be a teacher of morality to the young hero. It is anfwered, 
that though Achilles might have known the {tory before in 
general, it is probable Pranix had not till now f 


o preffing an 
occafion to make him difcover the excefs his tury had tranf{— 


ported him to, in attempting the life of his own father - the 
wnole ftory tends to reprefent the dreadful ces 
and I cannot but think the example 
is drawn from his own experience. 


Me 581. Lo win the damje] “She counfel that this mother 
gives to her ton Phenix is the tame that Achitophel gave to 
“tbfalom, -to hinder him trom ever being reconciled to David. 
Et att Achitophel cd Abialom : zzgredere ad concubizios patris 
fit, quas dimifit ad cuffodicndeam dom MI2y Ml ci atudicrit crminis 
Ifrael guod faedaveris patre Licker, POLI EnLUY Levee 200s EST UI 
2 Sam. xiv. 20. Dacier. 


of paifion : 
is the more forcible, as it 
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Mr fire with curfes loads my hated head, 
And cries, ‘* Ye furies! barren be his bed.” 


Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below, 








And ruthlefs Proferpine, confirm’d his vow. 585 
Defpair and grief diftracét my lab’ring mind! 
Gods! what a crime my impious heart defign’d ? 


v. 581. Prevent my fire.] “This decency of Horner is wor- 
thy obfervation, who to remove all the difagreeable ideas, 
which mght proceed from this intrigue of Phaiwix with his 
father’s miftrefs, took care to give us to underftand in one 
fingle word, that Amyntor had no fhare in her affections, 
which makes the action of Phanix the more excufable. He 
does it only in obedience to his mother, in order to reclaim 
his father, and oblige him to live like her hufband : befides, 
his father had yet no commerce with this miftrefs to whofe 
love he pretended. Had it been otherwife, and had Paix 
committed this fort of inceft, Homer would neither have pre- 
{ented this image to his reader, nor Peleus chofen Phantx to 
be governour to Achilles. Dacter. 

¥. 584. Infernal Jove.] The Greek is eds re xalax Genres. “Ihe 
ancients gave the name of Jupiter not only to the God of heca- 
ven, but Jikewife to the God of hell, as is feen here; and to 
the God of the fea, as appears from 4 jchylus. T hey thereby 
meant to fhew that one fole deity governed the world; and 
it ‘was to teach the fame truth, that the ancient ftatuaries 
made ftatues of “fupiter, which had three eyes. Priam had 
one of. them in that manner in the court of his palace, which 
was there in Lasmreden’s time: after the taking of Tror, when 
the Greefs inared the booty, it fell to Stevens's lot, who car- 
ried it into Greere. dMDacter. 

f.e 50960. De/pair and evief diffraé?, &C.] 1 have taken the 
Jiberty to replace here four verlies which s7/rijiar-fus had cue 
out, becaufe of the horrour which the idea eos. cc hhn of a Gas 

ra 3 
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I thought (but fome kind God that thought 
fuppreft) 
To plunge the poniard in my father’s breaft : 


‘Then meditate my flight ; my friends in vain sga 





With pray’rs entreat me, and with force detain. 
On fat cf rams, black bulls, end br: wny fwine, 
They daily feaft, with draughts of fragrant 


wine: 


who is going to kill his father; but perhaps 4rifarchus’s nice- 
nefs was too great. Their veries feem to me necefiary, and 
have avery good efiect ; for Phenix’s aim is to fhew Achilles, 
that unlefs we overcome our wrath, we are expofed to com- 
mit the greateft crimes: he was going to kill his own father. 
Achilles jn the iame manner is going to let his father Phanix 
and all the Grees#s perifh, if he does not appeafe his wrath. 
Pitarch relates thefe four verfes in his treatife of reading the 
poets; and adds, << A, tvarchus frizhtened at this horrible 
‘<: crime, cut out thefe verfes; but they do very well in this 
$€ place, and on this eccafion, Phantx intending to fhew 
te ceils what wrath is, and to what abominatle excefles it 
«c hurries men, who do not obey reafen, and who refufe to 
“æ foliow the counfels of thofe that advife trhem.” Thefe fort 
of curtajlings from -mer, often contrary to all reafon, gave 
room to Lucian to feign that being in the Fortunate Ifiands, 
he afked firer a great many queftions. <é Among other 
‘< things (iays he in his fecond book of his T-xe fi:ficry) I 
‘¢ afked him whether he had made all the verfes which had 
“© been rejected in his pocm? He affured me they were all 
‘sf his own, which made me laugh at the impertinent and 
$ bold critcifms of Zaoa us and Arijiarchus, who had re~ 
EE ¢rencacd them.” 
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and watch’d nine 





Strong guards they plac’d, 
nights entire ; 
The roofs and porches flam’d with conf{tant 


fire. 595 
The tenth, I forc’d the gates, unfeen of all; 


And favour’d by the night, o’erleap’d the wall. 

My travels thence thro’ fpacious Greece extend ; 

In Prhia’s court at laft my labours end. 

Your fire receiv’d me, as his fon carefs’d, 600 

With gifts enrich’d, and with pofieffions blefs’d. 

The ftrong Dolopians thenceforth own’d my 
reign, 

And all the coaft that runs along the main. 

By love to thee his bounties I repaid, 

And early wifdom to thy foul convey’d : 6o05 


Great as thou art, my leffons made thee brave, 





Or at my knee, by Phenix would’{t thou 





{tand - IID 
Wo food was grateful but from Phænix hand. 


it 4 
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[ pafs my watchings o’er thy helplefs years, 

The tender labours, the compliant cares ; 

The Gods (I thought) revers’d their hard decree, 
And Phaenzx felt a father’s joys in thee: 6I5 
Thy growing virtues juftify’d my cares, 

And promis’d comfort to my filver hairs. 

Naw be thy rage, thy fatal rage, refign’d ; 

A criei Nneart all sits a manly mind =: 

The Gods (the only great, and only wife) 620 
Are mov'd by of tings, vows, and facrifice ; 


Offending men their high compaffion wins, 





And daily pray’rs atone for daily fins. 
Pray’rs are Joves daughters, of celeftial race, 


Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face ; 


$. O12. L fys my watehings cer thy helplef{s years.} In the 
original of this piace Pfanx tells Acres; that as he placed 
hian in his infancy on his lap, be bas cftcn cafè up the wine he 
Deel drank L450 Ais cloutps. I wih I had any authority to fay 
thefe verfes were foifted into the text: for though the idea 
be indved natural, it muft be granted to be fo very grofs, as 
to be utterly unworthy of iyara nor do I fee any colour ta 
foften the meanness of it: fuch Images in any age or country, 
uiuit hive been too natuicous to be delik criped. 

Pe C24. Pray o are Joves danughirrs, } Nothing can be 
more beautitul, mobile, ov reli: serous, than this divine allegory. 
We have here Codd: dis of Emma > Creations he {cts before 
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With humble mien and with dejected eyes, 626 
Conftant they follow, where Jnjz/izce flies : 
Injufiice {wift, ereét, and unconfin’d, ] 


Sweepsthewide earth,andtramples o’er mankind, 





While Prayrs, to heal her wrongs, move flow j 
behind. 630 | 


us their pictures in lively colours, and gives thefe fancied be- 
ings all the features that refemble mankind who having of- 
fered injuries have recourfe to prayers. 

Prayers are faid to be the daughters of ‘“fcwe, becaufe it is 
he who teaches man to pray. “They are lame, becaufe the 
pofture of a fupplicant is with his knee on the ground. I hey 
are wrinkled, becaufe thofe that pray have a countenance of 
dejection and forrow. ‘Their eyes are turned afide, becaufe 
through an awful regard to heaven they dare not lift them thi- 
ther. They follow 4te or /mjury, becaufe nothing but pray- 
ers can atone for the wrongs that are offered by the injurious, 
Ate is faid to be ftrong and fwitt of foot, “c, becaufe inju- 
rious men are fwift to do mifchief. This is the explanation 
of Euffathius, with whom Deaczer agrees; but when fhe al- 
lows the circumftance of lamenefs to intimate the cuftom of 
kneeling in prayer, fhe forgets that this contradicts her own 
affertion in one of the remarks on Ziad vii. where fhe affirms 
that no fuch cuftom was ufed by the Greeks. And indeed the 
contrary feems inferred in feveral places in Jermer, particularly 
where dhilles fays in the 608th verie of the eleventh book in 
the original, The Greeks Zall fand round bis knees fupplicating 
to him. “The phrafes in that language that fignify prayings 
are derived from the knee, only as it was ufual to lay hold cn 
the knee of the perfon to whom they fupplicated. 

A modern author imagines Ate to fignify divine “Frffice 3; 
2 notion in which he is hngale, and repugnant to all the 
Mythologifts. Befides, the whole context in this place, and 
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Who hears thefe daugaters of almighty Jove, 
For him they mediate to the throne above: 


When man rejećts the humble fuit they make, 





‘he fire revenges for the daughters fake ; 

Eoee s > ° 
From Jove commiffion’d, fierce Izjufßice then 635 
Defcends, to punifh unrelenting men. 
Oh let not headlong paffion bear the fway ; 
Theile reconciling Goddefies obey : 
Due honours to the feed of Jove belong ; 39 
Due honours calm the fierce and bend the ftrong. 
Were tnefe not paid thee by the terms we bring, 
Were rage {till harbour'’d in the haugnty King; 
wor Greece, mor ail ber fortunes ihovuic. cengar 


I hy fricnc. to plead Aranit fo jaic a rage. O44 


the very application of the allecory to the preicnt cafe of Z- 
chitles, whom he exhorts to be moved by pravers, notwith- 
ftanaing the injuitice done him Dy AGN est, Mases the con= 
trary evident. 

>. Gane. Nor Grece; ner et ber fortenrs.] site im the 
third book cf his Repubiick condemns this patiazc, ana thinks 
it very wrong, that Prænix hounid tay to 2fepiies, tnat ir they 
did not offer a erent prefents, he wouid not adviic him ta 
be appear cde but I think there 1s Iome inj udtase in this cen- 
faré; and that ae has not ©ricl<ly entered into the dente of 
Pharais, Who docs not look upon thee prefents on the fide ot 
iterii ty tur henour, 2s a mark of seers s repentance, 
and cof che futisfaction he is ready to make: wherctore Re 
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Bur fince what honour afks, the Gen’ral fends, 

And fends by thofe whom moft thy heart com- 
mends, 

The beft and nobleft of the Grecian train ; 

Permit not thefe to fue, and fue in vain! 

Let me (my fon) an ancient fact unfold, 


A great example drawn from times of old; 650 


fays, that honour has a mighty power over great {fpirits, 
Dacier. 

~. 648. Permit not thefe to fue, and fue in vain!] Inthe ori- 
ginal it is Toy ph ov ye uber tAZyEns Mni wodeas. I am pretty 
confident there is not -any manner of fpeaking like this ufed 
throughout all #/emer; nor two fubftantives fo oddly coupled 
to a Verb, as «oiler and wéex; in this place. We may indeed 
meet with {fuch little affeciations in Ovid, Aurigam pariter 
animaeque rotifque, £xpiui/it————and the like; but the tafte of 
the ancients in general was too good for thefe fooleries. I 
muít have leave to think the verte Mc wéda5, c. an interpo- 
lation ; the fenfe is compleat without it, and the latter part 


of the line, orpiy © ors veuscovicy xexor>wcbar, feems but a tautology, 
after what is faid in the fix verfes preceding. 


$. 649. Let me (my fon) an ancient fac unfold.) Phanix, fays 
fiujiathius, lays down, as the foundation of his ftory, that 
great men in former ages were always appeafed by prefents 
and entreaties; and to confirm this pofition, he brings MMe- 
feager as an inftance: but it may be objected that AZeleager 
was an ill-chofen inftance, being a perfon whom no entrea- 
ties could move. “he fuperftructure of this ftory feems not 
to agree with the foundation. Eu/fathius folves the diffculty 
thus. crer did not intend to give an inftance cf a hero’s 
compliance with the entreaties of his friends, but to fhew 
that they who did not comply, were fufferers themfelves in 
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Hear what our fathers were, and what their praife, 


Who conquer’d their revenge in former days. 





Where Cafydo2z on rocky mountains ftands, 


Once fought th’ Ætolraz and Czuretian bands ; 





To guard it thofe, toconquer thefe advance ; 655 
And mutual deaths were dealt with mutual chance 
The filver Cyzthza bade Contention rife, 

In vengeance of necleéted facrifice ; 

On Oezzezs fields fhe fent a monftrous boar, 
Thai levell’d harveits, and whole fore{ts tore: 660 
This beaft, (when many a chief his tufks had flain) 
Great Aickager ftretch’d along the plain. 

Then, for his fpoils; a new debate arole, 


The neighbour nations thence commencing foes. 


the end. So that the connection of the ftory is thus: the 
heroes of former times were ufed always to Fe won by pre- 
fents and entreaties; “dZeleager only was obilinate, and fuf- 
fered becaufe he was fo. 

The length of this narration cannot be taxed as unfeafon- 
abDleés Ewas at full lerure inthe tent, ana iy the nieh a 
time of no action. Yet 1 cannot aniwer but the tale max be 
tedious to a modern reader. I have tranflated it theretcre 
with all poiiSle faarrie!:, as will 2ppear Upan a CON Naron 
of ancicnt hiitory thet had otherwife been enc ely lof, as 
Suntivian has remaked, “lhe fame grcat Critic’ commends 


T he proce thit is were Salaahic, Aa If Preierves fu Ms. a Pare 
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Strong as they were, the bold Curezes fail’d, ©6065 

While Melager’s thund’ring arm prevail’d : 

Till rage at length inflam’d his lofty breaft, 

(For rage invades the wifef{t and the beft.) 
Curs’d by A/thea, to his wrath he vields, 

And in his wife’s embrace forgets the fields. 670 

“© (She from Marpeffa fprung, divinely fair, 


And matchlefS 7Zdas, more than Man in war ; 


cC 


ec 


The God of day ador’d the mother’s charms ; 


Againit the God the father bent his arms: 


ec 


Th’ afflicted pair, their forrows to proclaim, 675 
From Cropatea chang’d this daughter’s name, 
And call’d d/cyone ; a name to fhow 

The father’s grief, the mourning mother’s woe.”’) 
To her the chief retir’d from {tern debate, 


But found no peace from fierce 4/thea’s hate : 68o 


X. 677. Alcyone; a name to Jow, &c.] It appears (fays 
Madam Dacer) by this paflage, and by others already ob- 


ferved, that the Greeks often gave names, as did the ftebrews, 


mot only with refpeét to the circumftances, but likewife to 
the accidents which happened to the fathers and mothers of 
thoie they named: thus Cleopatra is called Alcyone, from the 
lamentations of her mother. I cannot but think this dicreffion 


concerning /das and Aéarpeffa too long, and not very much to 
the purpote. 
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Jlthaa’s hate th’ unhz,py warriour drew, 
Whofe lucklefs hand his royal uncle flew ; 





She beat the ground, and call’d the pow’rs beneath 
On her own fon to wreak her brother’sdeath: 684 
Hell heard her curfes from the realms profound, 

And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. 

In vain #rolia her deliv’rer waits, 

War fhakes her walls, and thunders at her gates. 


She fent embaffadors, a chofen band, 

Priefts of the Gods, and elders of the land; 690 

Befought the chief to fave the finking {tate : 

Their pray’rs were urgent, and their proffers 
great : 

(Full fifty acres of the richeft ground, 

Half pafture green, and half with vin’yards 
crown ’'d.) 

His fuppliant father, aged Oeneus, came ; 695 

His fitters follow’d ; ev’n the vengeful dame, 

Uthaa fues ; his friends before him fall : 

He ftands relentlcfs, and rejeéts ’cm all. 


Mean while the victor’s fhouts afcend the {kies ; 


The walls are fcal’d ; the rolling flames arife; 799 
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At length his wife (a .-..m divine) appears, 





> 


With piercing cries, and fupplicatıng tears ; 
She paints the horrours of a conquer’d town, 
The heroes flain, the palaces o’erthrown, TOA 
The matrons ravifh’d, the whole race enflav’d : 
The warriour heard, he vanquifh’d, and he fav’d. 
Th’ Ætolians, long difdain’d, now took their 
turn, 
And left the chief their broken faith to mourn. 
Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, 
Wor ftay, "till yonder fleets afcend im ire: 710 
Accept the prefents ; draw thy conqu’ring {word; 


And be amongft our guardian Gods ador’d. 





$. yo 3. She paints the horreurs of a conquer’d town, 
Lhe berces flain, the palaces ocrthrown, 
Lhe matrons rau d, the wpcle race enflav’d. j 


It is remarkable with what art Afcacr here in a few words 
fums up the miferies of a city taken Dy aliauit. 
It had been unpardonable for Clecpa.ra to have made a long 
reprefentation to Jileveager of thefe mifcries, when every mo- 
ment that kept him from the battic could not be fpared: It 
is alto to be obferved how perfecci tre teatures of 2bfeleerer 
refimiocle sciis they are both brave men, ambitious of 
giory, both of them dezfcrived as giving victory to thcir f<- 
bike oy tuveht, and both of ti-am tmplacable 

im their reientment. ÆSA nS 
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Thus he: the ttern azchiHes thus reply’d. 





My fecond father, and my rev’rend guide: 714. 
Thy friend, believe me, no fuch gifts demands, 
And afks no honours from a mortal’s hands : 
Fove honours me, and favours my defigns ; 

His pleafure guides me, and his will confines ; 
And here I ftay, (if fuch his high beheft) 719 
While life’s warm {fpirit beats within my breaft. 





Žž. 713- Achilles’s anfwver to Phæœænix.] The charaćłer of 
Achilles is excellently fuftained in all his fpeeches: to Ufes 
he returns a flat denial, and threatens to leave the Zs carn 
fhores in the morning: to Phanmix he gives a much gentler 
anfwer, and begins to mention fgaremnsn with lefs difrefpect 
Aresion meat: after 4rax had fpoken, he feems determined not 
to depart, but yet refufes to bear arms, till it is to defend his 
own fquadron. “I hus 4c/iiles’s charac er is every where of 2 
piece: he begins to yield, and not tc have done fo, would 
not have fpoke him aman; to have made him perfectly in- 
exorable, had fhewn him a monfter. “I hus the Poet draws 
the heat of his paffion cooling by flow degrees, which is ve- 
ry natural: to have done otherwiic, had not bcen agreeable 
to Achilles’s temper, nor the reader’s expectation, to whom it 
would have been fhocking to have feen him pafling from the 
greateft {ftorm of anger toa quiet calmne{s. £2uffatPius. 

P: 720. KF Dile life s warm [pirit beats within my breafi.] Eu- 
fiathius obferves here with a great deal of penetration, that 
thete words of Achilles include a fort of oracle, which he does 
not underttand: for it fometimes happens, that men full of 
their objects fay things, which, befides the {cnie natural and 
plain to every body, include another fupernatural, which 
they themiclwes do not winderftanl, and which is underfltood 
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Yet. hear one word, and lodge it in thy heart ; 


No more moleft me on Atrrdes part: 





Is ıt for him thefe tears are taught to flow, 


For him thefe forrows? for my mortal foe? 724 





A gen’rous friendfhip no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one refentment glows, 
One fhould our int’refts, and our paflions be ; 


? 


My friend muft hate the man that injures me: 





Do this, my Phenix, ‘tis a gen’rous part; 729 


Aħd fhare my realms, my honotrs, and my heart. 





Let thefe return: our voyage, or our ftay, 
Refit undetermin’d ’till the dawning day. 

He ceas’d ; then order’d for the fage’s bed 
A warmer couch with num ’rous carpets fpread. 
With that, ftern Ajax his long filence broke, 735 
And thus, impatient, to Ufes fpoke. 





by thofe only who have penetration enough to fee through 
the obfcurity of it. “Thus Cedédpus often ipeaks in S2n.rccles ; 
and holy fcripture furnifhes us with great examples cf en- 
thufiaftick fpeeches, which have a double ienie. Here we 
manifeftly fee that Akras in fpeaking avery fimple and com- 
mon thing, foretells without thinking of it, that his abode on 
that fatal fhore will equal the couric of nis life, and confe- 
quently that he fhall dic there: and this double meann 
gives a teniibie pleafure to the reader. Dacer. 
TOL. iils J 
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Hence let us go—wny wafte we time in vain? 
See what effect our low fubmiffions gain! 
Lik’d or not hk’d, his words we muft relate, 


The Greeks expect them, andour heroes wait. 740 





Proud as he is, that iron-heart retains 
Its f{tubborn purpofe, and his friends difdains. 
Stern, and unpitying! if a brother bleed, 


On juft atonement, we remit the deed 





we 


A fire the flaughter of’ his fon forgives ; re A~ 
The price of blood difcharg’d, the murd’rer 
lives : 


$e 737- Lhe fpeech of Ajax.} 1 have before f{poken of this 
fhort foldier-like fpeech of Ajax; Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus 
fays of it, <‘ That the perfon who entreats moft, and with 
e< moft liberty, who fupplicates moft, and prefies moft, is 
«<< Ajax.” It is probable that “ax rifes up when he fpeaks 
the word, Let us go. He does not vouchfafe to addrefs him- 
felf to Achilles, but turns himfelf to U4fes, and fpeaks with a 
martial eloquence. 

x. 746. The price of blood difcharg’ad.| It was the cuftom for 
the murderer to go into banifhment one year; but if the re- 
lations of the perfon murdered were willing, the criminal by 
paying them a certain fine, might buy off the exile, and re- 
main at home. (It may not be amiufs to obferve, that acis- 
quafi Qom, properly fignifies a mulct paid for murder.) Ajax 
fums up this argument with a great deal of ftrength: We fee, 
fays he, a brother forgive the murder of his brother, a fa- 
ther that of his fon: but Achilles will not forgive the injury 
offered him by taking away one captive woman. £a/flathius. 
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The haughtieft hearts at length their rage refign, 
And gifts can conquer ev’ry foul but thine. 

The Gods that unrelenting breaft have {teel’d, 


And curs’d thee with a mind that cannot yield. 











One woman-flave wasravifh’d from thy arms: 751 

Lo, fev’n are ofter’d, and of equal charms. 

Then hear, Achilles! be of better mind ; 

Revere thy roof, and to thy guefts be kind ; 

And know the men, of all the Grveczan hoit, 755 

Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moít. 
Oh Soul of battles, and thy people’s guide! 

(To Ajax thus the firft of Greeks reply’d) 

Well haft thou fpoke; but at the tyrant’s name 








My rage rekindles, and my foul’s on flame: 760 


+. 754. Revere thy roof, and to thy guefts be kind.) Eufiathius 
fays there is is fome difficulty in the original of this place. 
Why fhould Ajax draw an argument to influence “4/il‘es, by 
putting him in mind tọ reverence his own habitation? fJ he 
latter part of the verfe explains the former: we, fays ax, 
are under your roof, and Jet that protect us from any ill ulage 5 
fend us not away from your houfe with contempt, who came 
hither as friends, as fupplicants, as embatiadors. 

¥. 759. Well haf? thou fpoke;, but at the tyrants name Aly rage 
rekindles.| WVe have here the true picture of an angry man, 
and nothing can be better imagined to heighten derilles’s 
wrath ; he owns that reafon will induce him to a reconcilia- 
tion, but his anger is too great to liften toreafon. He ipexks 


i 2 
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“Tis just refentment, arid becomes the brave; 
Dof{grac’d, difhonour’d, like the vileft flave ! 
Return then heroes! and our anf{wer bear, 
The glorious combat is no more my care; 
Not tH amidft yon’ finking navy flain, 90g 
The blood of Greeks fhall dye the fable main ; 
Not ‘till the flames, by Hedcfor’s fury thrown, 
Confume your veffels, and approach my own, 
Juft there, th’ impetuous homicide fhall ftand, 
There ceafe his battle, and there feelour hand. 770 
This faid, each prince a double goblet crown’d, 
And caft a large libation on the ground ; 
Then to their vefiels, thro’ the gloomy fhades, 
The chiefs return ; divine U/yfes leads. 
Meantime Achilles flaves prepar’d a bed, FIE 
With fleeces, carpets, and foft linen fpread : 
There, tH the facred morn reftor’d the day, 











In flumbers fweet the rev’rend Phenix lay. 


with refpect to them, but upon mentioning Agamemnon, he 
flies into rage: anger is in nothing more like madnefs, than 
that madnefs will talk fenfibly enough upon any indifferent 
matter ; but upon the mention of the fubjcét that caufed their 
diftorder, they Ay out into their ufual extravagance. 
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But in his inner tent, an ampler fpace, 
Achilles flept; and in his warm embrace 780 


Fair Duomede of the Lefbian race. 


Lait, for Patroclus was the couch prepar’d, 
Whofe nightly joys the beauteous Jph47s fhar’d ; 





Achilles to his friend confign’d her charms, 
When Scyros fell before his conqu’ring arms. 78 5 
And now th’ elecéted chiefs whom Greece had 
fent, 
País’d thro’ the hofts, and reach’d the royal tent. 
Then rifing all, with goblets in their hands, 
‘The peers, and leaders of th’ Achaian bands 
Hald their return: Atrides firft begun. 790 








Say what fuccefs? divine Laertes fon ! 
Achilles’ high refolves declare to all ; 
Returns the chief, or muft our navy fall? 
Great King of nations! (Jthacus reply’d) 
Fıx’d is his wrath, unconquer’d is his pride; 795 
He flights thy friendfhip, thy propofals fcorns, 
And thus implor’d, with fiercer fury burns. 
To fave our army, and our fleets to free, 
Is not his care; but left to Grecce and thee. 


Is 
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Your eyes fhall view, when morning paints the 


íky, Soo 
Beneath his oars the whitening billows fly, 
Us too he bids our oars and fails employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heav’n-prote¢éted Troy ; 
For Jove o’erfhades her with his arm divine, 
Infpires her war, and bids her glory fhine. 805 
Such was his word: what farther he declar’d, 
Thefe facred heralds and great jax heard. 
But Phæntix in his tent the chief retains, 
Safe to tranfport him to his native plains, 
When morning dawns: if other he decree, 810 


His age 1s facred, and his choice is free. 


¥. 806. Such was his word.) It may be afked hcre why 
Ulyffes fpeaks only of the anfwer which Achilles made him at 
firft, and fays nothing of the difpofition to which the dif- 
courfes of Phemx and Ajax had brought him. The queftion 
is eafily anfwered, it is becaufe “chills is obftinate in his re- 
fentment; and that, if at length a little moved by Phanix, 
and fhaken by Ajax, he feemed difpofed to take arms, itis not 
out of regard to the Grecks, but only to fave his own fqua- 
dron, when fYecror, after having putting the Greeks to the 
{word, fhell come to infult it. Thus this inflexible man a- 
bates nothing of his rage. It is therefore prudent in Uffes to 
make this report to Soumen, to the end that being put out 
of hopes of the aid with which he flattered himfelf, he may 
concert with the leaders of the army the meafures neccflary to 
fave his fect and treops. xu /farthins, 
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Ujyffes ceas’d: the great Acharan hott, 


With forrow feiz’d, in confternation loft, 
Attend the ftern reply. Tydides broke 

The gen’ral filence, and undaunted fpoke. 815 
Why fhould we gifts to proud Achilles fend ? 

Or ftrive with pray’rs his haughty foul to bend ? 
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His country’s woes he glories to deride, 
And pray’rs will burft that fwelling heart with 
pride. 
Be the fierce impulfe of his rage obey’d ; 820 
Our battles let him, or defert, or aid; 
Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit ; 
‘That, to his madnefs, or to heav’n commit: 
What for ourfelves we can, is always ours ; 
This night, let due repaft refrefh our pow’rs ; 825 
(For {trength confifts in fpirits and in blood, 
And thofe are ow’d to gen’rous wine and food) 
X. S16. Why fhould we gifts, &c.] This fpeech is admira- 
bly adapted to the charaéter of Diomed, every word is ani- 
mated with a martial courage, and worthy to be delivered by 
a gallant foldier. He advifed fighting in the beginning of the 
book, and continues ftill in that opinion ; and he is no more 
concerncd at the fpeech of Achilles now, than he was at that 


of 4:amemnon before. 
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But when the rofy meffenger of day 

Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, 
Rang’d at the fhips, let all our fquadrons fhine, 830 
In flaming arms, a long extended line: 

In the dread front let great Atrides {tand, 

The firft in danger, as in high command. 
Shouts of acclaim the lift’ning heroes raile, 
Then each to heav’n the due libations pays ; 
“Till fleep defcending o’er the tents, beftows 

The grateful bleffings of defir’d repofe. 
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Ibe A KRG U M EN T. 
‘The Night-Adventure of Dzomed and Ulyffes. 


g7 P ON the refufal cf Achilles to return to the army, 

the diftre/s of Agamemnon Zs defcribed in the moft 
Evel manner. He takes no reft that night, but paffes 
tbrough the comp, awaking the leaders, and contriving all 
PUUible methods fer the publick fafety. Menelaus, Neftor, 
Ulyfies, and Diomed, are employed in raifing the ret of 
the captains. They call a council of war, cnda determine to 
fend fcouts into the enemys camp, to learn their pofture, 
and atfecver thetr intentions. Diomed uzdertakes this ba- 
zardous cwuterprime, aid takes chcice of Ulyfles fer bis 
eonmipanion, Li their paffaze they furprije Deion, whoire 
Fiector bad fent on a like defign to the camp cf the Gre- 
cians. Trem kim they are informed of the fituaticu of the 
Trojan and auxiliary forces, and particularl; of Rhefus, 
ana tbe Vhracians who were lately arrived. They pafs oiz 
toith fuccefs; kill Rhefus, witb feveral cf his cfficers, and 
fetze the faincus berfes of that Prince, with wbich t bey 
return in irimci2ph to the carp. 


Lee fame uizbt continues, the Scene lies in the tvs 
CUDS. 
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LL night the Chiefs before their veffels lay, 
And loft in fleep the labours of the day : 
All but the King; with various thoughts oppreft, 








His country’s cares lay rolling in his breaft. 


* it is obfervable, favs Fuffathius, that the Poet very artful- 
ly repairs the lofs of the laft day by this nocturnal ftratagem 
and it is plain that fuch a contrivance was mecefiary < the 
army was difpirited, and Achilles inflexible; but by the fuccefs 
of this adventure the fcale is turned in favour of the Grecians. 

we 3. Ail but tre King, &c.] Ficmer here with a very {mall 
alteration repeats the veries which begin the fecond book: 


> 
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As when by light’nings Sove’s ztherial Pow’r 5 
Foretells the rattling hail, or weighty fhow’r, 
Or fends foft fnows to whiten all the fhore, 

Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar ; 

By tits one flafh fucceeds as one expires, 

And heav'n flames thick with momentary fires. 10 
So burfting frequent from Atrides’ breaft, 


Sighs following fighs his inward fears confeft. 


he introduces Agamennucn with the fame pomp, as he did Ju- 
piter 5 he afcribes to the one the fame watchfulnefs over men, 
as the other exercifed over the Gods, and Jove and Agamem- 
wen are the only perfons awake, while keaven and earth are 
afleep. Auylathius. 

$, 7e Or fend foft Ja:ws.] Scaltger’s criticifm againft this 
paiiage, that it never lightens and fnows at the fame time, 
gs fuificiently refuted by experience. See Beffu of the Epic 
poem, 4+. iii. c. 7. and Barnes’s note on this place. 

xy. 8. Or bids the brazen threat of war to roar.] “There is 
fomething very noble and fublime in this image: the~taf jaws 
ef war is an exprefnion that very poetically reprefents the væ- 
gractoufneis of war, and gives us a lively idea of an infatiate 
montter. Exu/lathius. 

J- O. By fits one fiafh fuccecds, &c.] It requires fome {kill 


am Ficrmrer to take the chief point of his fimilitudes ; he has 
often been mifunderftood in that refpect, and his comparifons 
have frequenily been {trained to comply with the fancies of 
commentators. Ihis comparifoz which is brought to illu- 
firate the frequency of dgamemimon’s fighs, has been ufually 
thought to reprefent im general the groans of the King; 
ayhereas what fferrr hed in his view, was only the quick 
succe mon ot. thcm. 
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Now o’er the fields, deje€éted, he furveys 

From thoufand Trojan fires the mounting blaze ; 
Hears in the paffing wind their mufick blow, 15 
And marks diftinét the voices of the foe. 

Now looking backwards to the fleet and coaft, 


Anxious he forrows for th’ endanger’d hoft. 
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He rends his hairs, łn facrrfice to Jere, 
And fues to him that ever hves above : 20 
Inly he groans; while glory and defpair 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 

A thoufand cares his lab’ring breaft revolves ; 
To {eek fage Neffor now the Chief refolves, 


$. 13. Now oer the fields, &c.] Arviftctle anfwers a criticifm 
of {fome cenfurers of Homer on this place. “They afked how 
it was that Agamemnon, fhut up in his tent in the night, 
could fee the Trojan camp at one view, and the fleet at ano- 
ther, as the poet reprefents it? It is, (fays drifictte) only a 
metaphorical manner of fpeech;3 zo caf? cne’s eye, means but 
to reflec? upon, or to revolve in one’s mind: and that employed 
gamemnon’s thoughts in his tent, which had been the chicf 
object of his eyes the day before. 

$. 19. He rends his hairs in facrifice to Jove.) I know this aQion 
of Agamemnon has beh taken only as a cominon expreffion of 
gricf, and fo indeed it was rendered by Accius, as cited by Tav 
Lufe. Quc/?. l. iii. Scindens dolore identidem intenfam coonem. But 
whoever reads the context will, I believe, be of opinicn, that 
Jupiter is mentioned here on no other account than as he was Ap 
plied to in the offering of thefe hairs, in an humble fupplicati- 
on to the offended deity, who had fo latcly manifefted his anger. 
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With him, in wholefome counfels, to debate 25 
What yet remains to fave th’ afflicted ftate. 
He rofe, and firít he caft his mantle round, 
Next on his feet the fhining fandals bound; 











¥. 27. He rofe, and firf? he caf? his mantle round.] I fancy it 
will be entertaining to the reader, to obferve how well the 
poet at all times fuits his defcriptions to the circumftances of 
the perfons ; we muit remember that this book continues the 
actions of one night; the whole army is now afleep, and 
{comer takes this opportunity to give us a defcription of feve- 
ral of his heroes fuitable to their proper characters. Agamem - 
yon, who is every where defcribed as anxious for the good of 
his people, is kept awake by a fatherly care for their prefer- 
vation. AZenelaus, for whofe fake the Greeks had fuffered fo 
greatly, fhares all their misfortunes, and is reftlefs while 
they are in danger. Ne/for, a provident, wife, old man, fa- 
crifices his reft even in the extremity of age, to his love for 
his country. Ufes, a perfon next to Neffor in wifdom, is 
ready at the firft fummons ; he finds it hard, while the Greeks 
fuffer, to compofe himte!f to fleep, but is eafily awaked to 
march to their defence ; but Diomed, who is every where de- 
feribed as a daring warriour, fleeps unconcerned at the near- 
nefs of the enemy, and is not awaked without fome violence: 
he is faid to be afleep, but he fleeps like a foldier in compleat 
arms. 

I could not pafs over one circumftance in this place in re- 
lation to Neffor. It is a pleafure to fee what care the poet 
takes of his favourite counfellor: he defcribes him lying ina 
foft bed, wraps him up in a warm cloak, to preferve his ags 
from the coldnefs of the night ; but Dromed, a gallant, young 
hero, fleeps upon the ground in open air; and indeed every 
warriour is dreffed in arms peculiar to that feafon: the hide 
of a lion or leopardis what they all put on, being not to engage 
an enemy, but to meet their friends in council. £xz/fathius. 
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A lion’s yellow fpoils his back conceal’d ; 
His warlike hand a pointed jav’lin held. 3° 
Meanwhile his brother, preft with equal woes, 
Alike deny’d the gifts of {oft repofe, 

Laments for Greece; that in his caufe before 

So much had fuffer’d, and muft fuffer more. 

A leopard’s {potted hide his fhouiders {pread ; 35 
A brazen helmet glitter’d on his head : 

Thus (with a jav’lin in his hand) he went 

To wake Arrides in the royal tent. 

Already wak’d, Atrides he defcry’d, 

His armour buckiing at his vefiel’s fide. io 
Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun- 

Why puts my brother his bright armour on? 
Sends he: fome fpy, amid{ft thefe filent hours, 

‘To try yon’ camp, and watch the Trojan pow’rs ? 
But fay, what hero fhall fuftain that tafk ? 


Such bold exploits uncommon courage afk ; 


> 





+5 


>. 43. Sends he fome fpy, &e.] ALenelaus in this place {tarts 
a defign, which is afterwards propofed by Niy7sr 
the poet knew that the praje&t would come with greater weight 
from the age of the one, than from the youth of the other; 
and that the valiant would be ready to execute adeiien, which 
fo venerable a counfellor had formed. Late? tt us. 5 


In council A 
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Guidelefs, alone, through night’s dark fhadeto go, 





And ’mid{t a hoftile camp explore the foe. 

To whom the King. In fuch diftrefs we ftand, 
No vulgar counfels our affairs demand ; 5° 
Greece to preferve, is now no eafy part, 

But afks high wifdom, deep defign, and art. 
For ‘Jove averfe our humble pray’r denies, 

And bows his head to Heéfor’s facrifice: 

What eye has witnefs’d, or what ear believ’d, 55 
In one great day, by one great arm atchiev’d, 
Such wond’rous deeds as Heéor’s hand has done, 


find we beheld, the laft revolving fun ? 


¥. 57- Such wondrous deeds as Hector’s hand, &c.] We hear 
Agamemnon in this place launching into the praifes of a gal- 
lant enemy ; but if any one think that he raifes the a&tions 
of ficc?or too high, and fets him above Achilles himfelf, this 
objection will vanifh, if he confiders that he commends him 
as the braveft of mere men, but ftill he is not equal to “Achilles, 
who was defcended from a goddefs. Agameninon undoubtedly 
had “chilles in his thoughts when he fays; 


Sprung from no God, rc. 








But his anger will not let him even name the man whom he 
thus obliquely praifes. 

Euffathius proceeds to ebferve, that the poet afcribes the ral- 
lant exploits of Hećřor to his piety ; and had he not been fa- 
voured by Jove, he had not been thus victorious. 

He alio remarks that there is a double trutclogy in this 
fpeech of LAS AMETMARIINs as 079% and OcAtyvir, TERS ros pniioasOxs, and 
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What honours the belov’d of Jove adorn! 59 


Sprung from no God, and of no Goddefs born, 
Yet fuch his acts, as Greeks unborn fhall tell, 
And curfe the battle where their fathers fell. 
Now fpeed thy hafty courfe along the fleet, 
There call great ax, and the Prince of Crete; 
Ourfelf to hoary Azkor will repairs 65 


To keep the guards on duty, be his care ; 


bd 


(For Neffor’s influence beft that quarter guides, 
W hofe fon with Aferioz, o'er the watch prefides.) 
To whom the Spartan: Thelle thy orders borne, 


Say fhall I ftay, or with difpatch return ? Fi 


There fhalt thou itay; (the King of men reply’d) 
Elle may we mils to meet, without a guide, 
The paths fo many, and the camp fo wide. 
Still, with your voice, the flothful foldiers raiic, 


Urge by their father's fame, their fature praile. 
i fæ že. This proceeds from the wonder which the King 
endeavours tö .exprets cat the creatneis of Zia rer s actions E he 
labours to make his words antwer the great idea he had czn- 
ceived of them; and while his mind dwells upon the fame ob- 
gect, he falis into the fame manner of e€xpresiine ir. 
very natural to a perion in his circumftances, whofe 
are aS it Were pent up; and itruccie for am utterance: 
S$. 73- The patos js miny; Se.) Itis plain from this verfe. 
as weil as from many others, that the art ef fortification was in 
YY O De Lids K 
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Forget we now our ftate and lofty birth ; 76 
Not titles here, but works, muft prove our worth. 


To labour is the lot of man below ; 





And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. 
This faid, each parted to his fev’ral cares; So 
The King to Ne/or’s fable fhip repairs ; 
The fage protector of the Greeks he found 
Stretch’d in his bed with all his arms around ; 
The various-colour’d i{carf, the {hield he rears, 
The fhining helmet, and the pointed fpears: 85 
The dreadful weapons of the warriour’s rage, 
That, old in arms, difdain’d the peace of age. 
Then leaning on his hand his watchful head, 
The hoary Monarch rais’d his eyes, and faid, 8g 
What art thou, fpeak, that on defigns unknown, 
While others fleep, thus range the camp alone ; 


Seek’ft thou fome friend, or nightly centinel ? 


Stand off, approach not, but thy purpofe tell. 


fome degree of perfection in fveaer’s davs 


: here are linesdrawn, 
that traverte the camp every way s the hips are drawn up in the 


manner of a rampart, and fally ports made at proper dittances, 
that they might witheut di ficulty either retire or iffue out, as 
the occafion fhould require. Lua/fathins. 

Ye Q2. Seck fJ thou Jeme friend, cr nigbtiy cemtzne(s | tlt has 
been thought that Ne?s; afks this queftion upon the account 
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O íon of Neleus (thus the King rejoin’d) 
Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind! 95 
Lo here the wretched Agamemnon ttands, 

TP’ unhappy Gen’ral of the Grecian bands ; 
Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend, 
And woes, that only with his life thall end! gg 
Scarce can my knees thefe trembling limbs fuftain, 


And ícarce my heart fupport its load of pain. 


of his fon Thrafymedes, who commanded the guard that night. 
He feems to be under fome apprehenfion Icft he fhould hae 
remitted the watch. And it may alfo be gathered from this 
pafflace, that in thofe times the ufe of the watch-word was 
unknown ; becaufe Ne/for is obliged to croud fevera] qucftions 
together, before he can learn whether Agamemrsn be a friend 
or an enemy: J he fhortnefs of the queftions agrees ad- 
mirably with the occsfion upon which they were made 5 It 
being neceffary that Ne/icr fhould be immediately informed 
who he was, that pafled along the camp: if a a fpy, that he 
might ftand upon his guard ; if a friend, that he might not 
caufe an alarm to be given to the army, by multiplying quef- 
tions. Euftuthrus. 
¥. 90. Lo here the wretched Agamemnon, Rands. ] Eicfrathius 

obferves, that frememnen here paints his diitrets in avery pa- 
thctical manner: while the meanelt toldicr is arrest... the Coa 
neral wancers about ditwonfolate, and is tuveriours now in nc- 
thing fo much as in for.ow: but chis forrow proceeds not 
from a bafe abject ípirit, but from a gencvous diibochtion; he 
is not anxious for the iofs ot his own Zlory, but ior the tuf- 
ferings of his people: it is a noble forrew, and fprings fiom 
a commendable tendernefs and humanity. 
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No tafte of fleep thefe heavy eyes have known ; 


Confus’d, and fad, I wander thus alone, 
With fears diftracted, with no fix’d defign ; 


And all my people’s miferies are mine. IO5 





If ought of ufe thy waking thoughts fuggeft, 
(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy foul of reft) 
Impart thy counfel, and affift thy friend ; 

Now let us jointly to the trench defcend, 





At ev'ry gate the fainting guard excite, yio 
Tir’d with the toils of day and watch of night: 
Elfe may the fudden foe our-works invade, 
So near, and favour’d by the gloomy fhade. 
To him thus Neffor. ‘Truft the Pow’rs above, 
Nor think proud Heéfer’s hopes confirm’d by 
Tove: TIe 


How ul agree the views of vain mankind, 





And the wife counfels of th’ eternal mind? 


Audacious Heéfcr, 1f the Gods ordain, 


That great Achi//les rife and rage again, 





What toils attend thee, and what woes remain? 
Yo faithful Ne/for thy command obeys ; 2k 


The care is next our other Chiefs to raife: 
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Uses, Diomed we chiefly need ; 

Mees for {trength, Oz/eus fam’d for fpeed. 

Some other be difpatch’d of nimbler feet, 125 

To thofe tall fhips, remoteít of the fleet, 

Where lye great “Wax, and the King of Crcre. 

To roufe the Spartan I myfelf decree ; 

Dear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 

Yet muft I tax his floth, that claims no fhare 130 

With his great brother in his martial care: 

Him it behow’d to ev’ry chief to fue, 

Preventing ev'ry part perform’d by you ; 

For {trong neceffity our toils demands, 124 

Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 
To whom the King: With rev’rence we allow 

Thy juft rebukes, yet learn to ipare them now, 

My gen’rous brother is of gentle kind, 


Fie icerms remus, but bears a valant mind; 129 


Y. 138. Ay gen’rous brother is of gentle kind.] Agamemnon 
is every where reprefented as the greate{t example of brotherly 
affection ; and he at all times defends AtZorclins, but never 
with more addrefs than now: WNe/fer had accufed sbJenclins of 
Moth ; the King is his advocate, but pleads his excufe only 
im part: he does not entirely acquit him, becaute he would 
not contradict fo wile a man as Neffer 3 nor does he condemn 
him, becaufe his brother at this time was not cuiltv , but he 


mm: 3 
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Thro’ too much def’rence to our fov’reign fway, 





Content to follow when we lead the way. 





But now, our ills induftrious to prevent, 
Lone eer the refit, he roie, and fougnt my tent. 
The chiefs you namd, already, at his call 
Prepare tó meet us near the navy-wall ; 145 
Aifembiing there, between the trench and gates, 
Wear the night-guards, our chefen council waits. 
Then none (faid Nofer) fhall his rule withftand, 
For great ¢xamples juftify command. 
With that, the venerable warriour rofe; 150 
The {nining greaves his manly legs inclofe ; 
His purple mantle golden buckles join’d, 
Warm with the fofte{t wool, and doubly Itn’d. 
Then rufhing from his tent, he {natch’d in hafte 
His {teely lance, that lighten’d as he pat. 155 
The camp he travers’d thro’ the fleeping croud, 
Stoppa at CA/es’ tent, and cald aloud. 


very artfully turns the imputation of Ncr to the praife of 
Adeneiaus ; and afarms, that what mizht teem to be remii{nefs 
in his CaAaractcr, was only a, deterrence to his authority; and 
that his feeming mactivity was Bat an unwillingnefs to act 
puthout JO i Ler eot Dans, 
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UWffes, fadden as the voice was fent, 

Awakes, {tarts up, and iffues from his tent. 159 
What new diftrefs, what fudden caufe of fright, 
Thus leads you wand’ring in the filent night? 

© prudent chief! (the Pylzan fage reply’d) 

Wife as thou art, be now thy wifdom try’d: 





Whatever means of fafety can be fought, 
Whatever counfels can infpire our thought, 165 
Whatever methods, or to fly or fight ; 

All, all depend on this important night ! 

He heard, return’d, and took his painted fhield: 
"Then join’d the chiefs, and follow’d thro’ the field. 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 170 
All fheath’d ın arms; his brave companions round : 
Fach funk in fleep, extended on the field, 

His head reclining on his boffy fhield. 
A wood of fpears f{tood by, that fixt upright, 
Shot from their flafhing points a quiv’ring light. 


$. 174- A wood of [pears flood by, &c.}] The picture here 

given us of Diomed fleeping in his arms, with his foldiers a- 

bout him, and the fpears fticking upright in the earth, has a 

near refemblance to that in the firft book of Samuel, ch. xxvi. 

yw. 7- Saul lay fleeping within the trench, and his fpear ftuck in the 

ground at bis bolfler; but Abner and the peeple lay round atout heats 
K 4 
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A bull’s black hide compos’d the hero’s bed; 176 

A {piendid carpet roll’d beneath his head. 

Then, with his foot, oid Neer gently fhakes 

The flumb’ring chief, and in thefe words awakes. 
Rife, ion of Tydezs ! to the brave and ftrong 180 

Feit {cems-inglorious, and the night too long. 

But fieep’{t thou now ? when from yon’ hill the foe 


kiangs oer the ficet, and fhades our walls below ? 





At this, foft flumber from his eyelids fled ; 
The warritour faw the hoary chief, and faid, 185 
Wondrous old man! whofe foul no refpite 

knows, 
Tho’ years and honours bid thee feek repofe. 
Let younger Greeks our fleeping warriours wake, 


Ill fits thy age thefe toils to undertake. 


P: 3152. From yor bil the fee, &c.] It is neceflary, if we 
would form an exaét idea of ihe battles of Afczer, to carry in 
eur minds the place where our action was fought. It will 
therefore be proper to enquire where that eminence ftood, 
upon which the Zycjaxs encamped this night. £a/7athius is 
inclinable to believe it was Cas/icclaie (the fituation of which 
you will find in the map of Ffimer’s battles) but rt will ap- 
pear from what Delzn fays, >». 487. (of Heé?or’s being en- 
camped at the monument of //us) that this eminence muft be 
the 7 umulus on which that monuinent was fituate, and fo the 
Bid feholiatt rightly explains it. 
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My friend, (he anfwer’d) gen’rous is thy care, 190 
Thefe toils, my fubjeéts and my fons might 





bear, 

Their loyal thoughts and pious loves cqnfpire 
To eafe a fov’reign, and relieve a fire. 

But now the laft defpair furrounds our hoit ; 
No hour muft país, no moment muft be loft; 195 
Each fingle Greek, in this conclufive ftrife, 
Stands on the fharpeft edge of death or lfe: 
Yet if my years thy kind regard engage, 
Employ thy youth as I employ my age; 
Succeed to thefe my cares, and roufe the re{t ; 200 


He ferves me moft, who ferves his country beft 


$. 194. But now the laf? defpair furrounds our hoff.) “The 
different behaviour of Ne/for upon the fame occafion, to dif- 
ferent perfons, is worthy obfervation: gamemncn was under a 
concern and dejecétion of fpirit from the danger of his army : 
to raife his courage, JVe/for gave him hopes of fuccefs, and 
reprefented the ftate of affairs in the moft favourable view. 
But he applies himfelf to Dismed, who is at all times enter- 
prifing and incapable of defpair, in a far different manner : 
he turns the darkeft fide to him, and gives the worft profpeé 
of their condition. “This conduct (fays Fu/fathius) fhews a 
great deal of prudence: it is the province of wifdom to en- 
courage the difheartened with hopes, and to quality the for- 
ward courage of the daring with fears ; that the valour of the 
one may not fink through defpair, nor that of the other fly 
out into rafhnef{s, 
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This faid, the hero o’er his fhoulders flung 
A lion’s fpoils, that to his ankles hung ; 
Then feiz’d his pond’rous lance, and {trode along. 
Mezes the bold, with Ajax fam’d for fpeed, 205 
‘The warriour rous’d, and to th’ entrenchments led. 
And now the chiefs apprcach the nightly guard; 
A wakeful fquadron, each in arms prepar’d: 
Th’ unweary’d watch their liftning ieaders keep, 
And couching clofe, repel invading fleep. 210 
So faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain, 


“A7ith. toil protected from the prowling train ; 








T. 207. And now the chrefs approach the micht?, cuard.| It is 
wfual in poetry to pafs over littie circumftances, and carry on 
the greater. szdlenelaus in this book was fent to call ‘ome of 
the leaders 5 the poet Fus too much judgement to dweil upon 
the trivial particutars of his pcrformisag his m Jage, but lets 
us know by the feque: that he had pe:formed it. It would 
have clogged the poetical narration to have told us how A%Zene- 
fars waked the heroes to wnom he was Ciipatched, and had 
Been but a repetition of what the poct hac rully defcribed be- 
fore: he therefore Clays the fame author) drops thete parti-~ 
cularities, and leaves them to be fupplied by the imagination 
of the readcr. It is fo in.Paintine, the Painter does not ala 
ways draw at the full length, buc leaves what is wantine to 
be added by the fancy of the beholder. z: 

toari» So faibful dors, &c:-] This fimile is in All ita 
parts juit to the description it is meant to illuttrate. The 
dogs reprefent the watch, the flock the Greeks, the fold their 
camp, and the wild beait that invades them, #icé?cr. "The 
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When the gaunt lionefs, with hunger bold, 


Springs from the mountains tow’rd the guarded 
fold - 214 


‘Thro’breaking woods her ruf? ling courfe they hear; 


Loud, and more loud, the clamours {trike their ear 











Of hounds and men ; they ftart, they gaze around, 

Watch ev’ry fide, and turn to ev'ry found. 

Thus watch’d the Grecians, cautious of furprife, 

Each voice, each motion, drew their ears and 
eyes ; 220 

Each {tep of pafiing feet increas’d th’ affright ; 

And hoftile Troy was ever full in fight. 

Nefior with joy the wakeful band furvey’d, 

And thus accofted thro’ the gloomy {fhade. 

"Tis well, my fons! your nightly cares employ ; 


Elfe muft our hoft become the {corn of T. roy. 226 





place, pofture, and circumftance, are painted with the utmof® 
life and nature. 





Euftathius takes notice of ‘one particular in this defcription 
which fhews the manner in which their centinels kept the 
guard. I he poet tells us that they >t down with their arms 
zn their hands. I think that this was not fo prudent a method 
as is now ufed; it being almoft impoffible for a man that 
ftands, to drop afleep, whereas one that is 


feated, may eafil 
be overpowered by the fatigue of a long ° á y 


watch, 
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Watch thus, and Greece fhall live — The hero 
{faid ; 

Then o’er the trench the following chieftans led. 

His fon, and god-like Merion march’d behind, 

(For thefe the Princes to their council join’d) 230 

The trenches paft, th’ affembl’d Kings around 

In filent {tate the confiftory crown’d. 

A place there was yet undefil’d with gore, 

"Fhe fpot where Hedcfor {top’d his rage before ; 





When night defcending, from his vengeful hand 

KRepriev’d the relicks of the Grecian band: 2 36 

(The plain befide with mangled corpfe was 
{fpread, 

And ail his progrefs mark’d by heaps of dead.) 

‘There fat the mournful Kings: when Neleus fon 

The council opening, in thefe words begun. 240 


J. 228. T ben oer the trench toe fotiowing chieftans led.) “The 
reanion why WN: /?er did not open the council wichin the trenches, 
was with a dcfizn to encourase the gitards, and thoile whom 
he intcnded to fiend to enter the Yro camp, It would have 
appeared unreatonable to fend cthers over the entremcnments 
upon a nazardous cnterprii/e, and not to have dared himilcli to 
fer a foot beyond them. ‘LD has allo could mot fairl of mflaming 
the courae of the O eiam pies; who would know then:felves 
not to be far kom alliance, while fo many of the princes 
nore paled over the ditch as well as they. Lc Palerus. 
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Is there (faid he) a chief {o greatly brave, 
His life to hazard, and his country fave ? 
Lives there a man, who {ingly dares to go 
To yonder camp, or feize fome ftraggling foe ? 
Or favour’d by the night approach fo near, 245 


Their fpeech, their counfels, and defigns to hear? 


y. 241. {s there (faid he) a chief fo greatly brave ?} Neflor 
propofes his defign of fending fpies into the 77e7anm army with 
a great deal of addrefis: he begins with a general fentence, 
and will not choofe any one hero, for fear of difgufting the 
reft: had Ne/fsr named the perfon, he would have paid hin 
a compliment that was {ure to be attended with the hazard 
of his life; and that perfon might have believed that Ne/for 
expofed him to a danger, which his honour would not let 
him decline ; while the reft might have refented fuch a par- 
tiality, which would have feemed to give the preference to 
another before them. It therefore was wifdoni in Neftor to 
propofe the defign in general terms, whercby all the gallant 
men that offered themfelves fatisfied their honour, by being 
willing to fhare the danger with Diomed; and it was no dif- 
grace to be left behind, after they had offered to hazard their 
lives for their country. £u/fathius. 

¥. 244: Or feize fame flrazgling foe ?} It is worthy obfer- 
vation with how much caution Ne//er opens this defign, and 
with how much courage Diced accepts it. Ne/?or forms it 
with coolnefs, but Diced embraces it with warmth and re- 
folution. WNe//or only propofes that fome man would approach 
the enemy and intercept fome ftraggling Trejar, but Domed 
offers to penetrate the very camp. JVe/fer was afraid left no 
one fhould undertake it: Domed overlooks the Ganger, and 


prefents himfclf, as willing to march againft the whole army 
of Tray. LEuffathius. 
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Book x. 


If to befiege our Navies they prepare, 





Or Troy once more muft be the feat of war? 
This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 
And país unharm’d the dangers of the night; 250 
What fame were his thro’ all fucceeding days, 
While Padus {hines,or men have tongues to prae? 
What gifts his grateful country would beftow ? 
What muít not Greece to her deliv’rer owe ? 
A fable ewe each leader fhould provide, 
With each a fable lambkin by her fide ; 

At ev’ry rite his fhare fhould be increas’d, 


And his the foremo{t honours of the feaft. 


<53 


Fear held them mute :. alone, untaught to fear, 
Tydides fpoke — The man you feek, is here. 260 
Thro’ yon’ black camps to bend my dang’rous way, 
Some God within commands, and I obey. 
But let fome other chofen warriour join, 
To raife my hopes, and fecond my defign. 
By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 265 
Great deeds are done, and great difcov’ries made ` 
The wife new prudence from the wife acquire, 


And one brave hero fans another's fire. 
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Contending leaders at the word arofe : 
Each gen’rous brea{t with emulation glows: 270 
So brave a taík each ax {trove to fhare, 
Bold Merion {ftrove, and Ne/ffor’s valiant hear; 
The Spartan with’d the fecond place to gain, 
And great Uf fes with’d, nor wifh’d in vain. 
Then thus the king of men the conteft ends: 275 


Thou firft of warriours, and thou bef{t of Friends, 











Undaunted Domed ! what chief to join 

In this great enterprife, 1s only thine. 

Juft be thy choice, without affection made; 

To birth, or office, No refpecét be paic ; 280 
Let worth determine here. "The Monarch {fpake, 
And inly trembled for his brother’s fake. 


+. 280. To birth, or cffice, no refpect be pard.) Een flatbhius re- 
marks, that /garmemncw artfully iteals away his brother from 
danger; the fondnefs he bezrs to him makes him think hun 
unequal to fo bold an enterprife, and prefer his fafety to his 
glory. He farther adds, that the Pcet intendca to condemn 
that faulty modeity which makes one fometimes prefer a noble- 
man before a perlon of real worth. Lo be oréatly born ie an 
Hnappineis, bur no merit; whereas pericial Virtues thew a man 
worthy of that greatnefs to which he is not born. 

It appears from hence, how honourable it was of old to go 
upon thcie parties by nisht, cr undertake the: offices which 
are now only the taik of common ‘oldiers. Gideon in the book 
of Juga (2s Daner oblerves) gurs as a ipe into the camp of 
Aidian, though he was at that time General of the J aeltes. 





360 
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Then thus (the God-like Dicmed rejoin’d) 


My choice declares the impulfe of my mind. 
How can I doubt, while great UA/es {tands 285 
To lend his counfels, and afit our hands? 


A chief, whofe fafety 1s Mznerva’s care ; 








So fam’d, fo dreadful, in the works of war: 

Bleft in his conduct, I no aid require ; 

Wifdom like his might país thro’ flames of fire. 290 
It fits thee not, before thefe chiefs of fame, 

(Reply’d the fage) to praife me, or to blame: 


Žž- 289. BER in his conduZ?.] “There required fome addrefs 
in Domed to make his choice without cflending the Grecian 
Princes ; each of them might think it an indignity to be re- 
fufed fuch a place of honour. Diomed therefore choofes Ui Les 
not becaute he is braver than the reft, but becaufe he is wifer. 
{T his part of his character was allowed by all the leaders of 
the army ; and none of them thought it a difparagement to 
themfelyes as they were men of valour, to fee the firft place 
given to U4//s in point of wifdom. No doubt but the Poet, 
by caufing Dizmed to make his choice, intended to infinuate 
that valour ought always to be tempered with wifdom ; to the 
end that what is dcefigned with prudence may be executed with 
refolution. &u/tfathrus. 

$- 291. Lt fits tire nət, to praife me or to blame.} The mo- 
deity of Uiyfes in this patluge is very remarkable ; though un- 
doubtedly he deferved to be praifed, yet he Interrupts Diced 
rather than he would be a hearer of his own commendation. 
What Dromed {poke in praite of UWfes, was uttered to juitify 
his choice of him to the leaders ct the army ; otherwife the 
praile he had given him, would have been no better than 
flattery: Ær uliu: 
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Praife from a friend, or cerfure from a foe, 








Are loft on hearers that our merits know. 
But let us haíte — Night rolls the hours away, 295 


The red’ning Orient fhews the coming day, 








The ftars fhine fainter on th’ ztherial plains, 


And of Night’s empire but a third remains. 


¥. 295. — — — — Nrght rolls the hours away, 
The flars fhine fainter on th’ atherial plains, 
And of Night's empire but a third remains. } 


It has been objected that Ufs is guilty of a threefold tau- 
tology, when every word he uttered fhews the neceffity of 
being concife: if the night was nigh fpent, there was the 
lefs time to lofe in tautologies. But this is fo far from being 
a fault, that it is a beauty: Uses dwells upon the fhortnets 
of the time before the day appears, in order to urge Domea to 
the greater fpeed in profecuting the delign. &/fathius. 

yy. 298. But a third remains.| One ought to take notice 
with how much exactnefs Hemer proportions his incidents to 
the time of action: thefe two books take up no more than the 
compafs of one nizht; and his defign could not have been 
executed in any other part of it. “The Poet had before told 
us, that all the plain was enlightened. by the fircs of 775, 
and confequently no {py could pafs over to their camp, tiil 
they were almoft funk and extinguifhed, which could not be 
till near the morning: 

It 1s obfervable that the Peet divides the night into three 
parts, from whence we may gather, that the Grecrans had 
three watches during the night: the firit and fecond of which 
were over, when ionedd and Usy//cs fet out to enter the ene- 
my’s camp. Lug lathisas. 


vYvOL. IIl. L. 
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Thus having fpoke, with gen’rous ardour preft, 
In arms terrific their huge limbs they dreft. 300 
A two-edg’d falchion Thrafymed the brave, 

And ample buckler, to Tydides gave : 

Then in a leathern helm he cas’d his head, 
Short of its creft, and with no plume o’erfpread : 
(Such as by youths unus’d to arms, are worn; 305 


No fpoils enrich it, and no ftuds adorn.) 


$. gor. A tivr-eda'd falchicn Vhrafymed the brave, &c.]} 
fit is avery impertinent remark of Scaliger, that Domed fhould 
not have gone from his tent without a fword. “Ihe expedi- 
tion he now goes upon could not be forefeen by him at the 
time he rofe: he was awaked of a fudden, and fent in hafe 
to call fome of the Princes: bcfides, he went but to council, 
and even then carried hts fpear with him, as Hamer had al- 
ready informed us. I think if one were to ftudy the art of 
cavilling, there would be more occafion to bhame /77-¢7/ for 
what Scaliger praifes him, giving a fword to Euryaius, when 
he had one before, Alin. re. Y- 302. 

$. 303. Then ina leathern helm.} It may not be improper 
to obierve how conformably to the defion the Poet arms heie 
two heroes: U/yffes has a bow and arrows, that he might be 
able to wound the enemy ata diftance, and fo retard his Aishe 
till he could overtake him; and for fear of a difcovery, Djs- 
med is armed with an helmet of leather, that the glittering of 
it might not betray him. Liflatinus. 

There is fome refemblance in this whole ftory to that of 
Nifus and Euryalus in Fergil: and as the heroes are here fuc- 
ceísful, and in Ā zrg? unfortunate, it was perhaps as great an 
inftance of Virgil ’s s judemrent to de{cribe the unhappy youth in 
a glittering helmet, which occafioned his difcovery, as it was 
n ormer to arm his fucce!sful one in the contrary manner. 
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Next him Uses took a fhining fword, 

A bow and quiver, with bright arrows ftor’d : 
A well-prov’d cafque, with leather braces bound 
(Thy gift, Meriones) his temples crown’d; 310 
Soft wool within; without, in order f{pread, 

A boar’s white teeth grinn’d horrid o’er his head. 
This from Amyntor, rich Ormenus’ fon, 
Autolychus by fraudful rapine won, 

And gave Amphidamas , from him the prize 315 
Molus receiv’d, the pledge of focial ties ; 








¥. 309. A well-prov’d cafque.] Mr. Barnes has a pretty re- 
mark on this place, that it was probably from this defcription, 
wince apne, that the ancient Painters and tragick Poets cor- 
{tantly reprefented Uffes with the Pileus on his head; but 
this particularity could not be preferved with any grace in the 


tranilation. 
¥. 313: This from Amyntor, &ce.] The fucceffion of thts 


helmet defcending from one hero to another, 1s imitated by 
Virgil in the ftory of Nifes and Euryalus. 

« Euryalus phaleras Rhamnetis, & aurea bullis 

<< Cingula; Tiburti Remulo ditiffimus olim 

<< Quz mittit dona, hofpitio cum jungeret abfens 

“<< Caedicus; ille fuo moriens dat habere nepoti: 

<¢ Poft mortem bello Rutuli pugnaque potiti.” 


It was anciently a cuftom to make thefe military prefents ta 
brave adventurers. So Jcratkan in the firft book of Samuel, 
fiript himfelf of the robe that was upon hims and gave it to David; 
and his garments, even to his fivord, and bis bow, and his girdle. 


Ch, xviii. >». 4. 
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The helmet next by Merton was pofiefs’d, 
And now Uses’ thoughtful temples prefs’d. 





Thus fheath’d in arms, the council they forfakc, 
And dark thro’ paths oblique their progrefs take. 
Tuft then, ii figri fhe favour'd their intent, 321 
A long-wing’d heron great Minerva fent : 

This, tho’ ferrounding fhades obf{cur’d their view, 
By the {hrill clang and whiftling wings, they knew. 
As from the right fhe foar’d, Ufes pray’d, 325 
Tfail’d the glad omen, and addrefs’d the maid. 








O daughter of that God, whofe arm can wield 
Th’ avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful fhield ! 
O thou! for ever prefent in my way, 


Who, all my motions, all my toils furvey! 330 





+. 3226. Ulyiles liait d the glad omen.] “This paflage fuf- 
ficiently juftiiies Dismicd for his choice of UAfes: Diomed, 
who was moft renowned for valour, mizht have givena wrong 
interpretation to this omen, and {fo have been difcouraged 
from proceeding in the attempt. For though it really fig- 
nified, that as the bird was not fecen, but only heard by the 
found of its wings, fo they fhould not be difcovered by the 
Trojans, but perform aétions which all Z7oy fhould hear with 
forrow ; yet on the other hand it might imply, that as they 
difcovered the bird by the noite of its wings, fo they fhould 
be betrayed by the noife they fhould make in the Trojan army. 
The reafon why Pallas docs not fend the bird that is facred 
to herfelf, but the heron, is becautc it is asbird of prey, and 


denoted that they fhould {poil the Trojans.  Exfrathius. 
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Safe may we pafs beneath the gloomy fhade, 


Safe by thy fuccour to our fhips convey ; 
And let fome deed this fignal night adorn, 
To claim the tears of Trojans yet unborn. 

‘Then god-like Diomed preferr’d his pray r : 335 
Daughter of Yove, unconquer’d Pallas! hear. 
Great Queen of arms, whofe favour Tydeus won, 
As thou defend’ft the fire, defend the fon. 
When on Æfbpus banks the banded pow’rs 339 
Of Greece he left, and fought the Theban tow’rs, 
Peace was his charge ; receiv’d with peaceful fhow, 


He went a legate, but return’d a foe: 
Then help’d by thee, and cover’d by thy fhield, 


He fought with numbers, and made numbers yield. 


So now be prefent, Oh celeftial maid! 24.5 


So {till continue to the race thine aid! 
A youthful fteer fhall fall beneath the ftroke, 


Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke, 

With ample forehead, and with fpreading horns, 

Whofe taper tops refulgent gold adorns. 350 
The Heroes pray’d, and Pallas from the {fkies, 


Accords their vow, fucceeds their enterprife. 


ky 3 
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Now, like two lions panting for the prey, 
With deathful thoughts they trace the dreary way, 
Thro’ the black horrours of th’ enfanguin’d plain, 
‘Thro’ duft, thro’ blood, o’er arms, and hills of 
flain, 350 
Wor lefs bold Heéfor, and the fons of Troy, 
On high defigns the wakeful hours employ ; 


x. 3256. Thro’ dfl, thro’ bloody &c.] Xenophon ays Eu/fa- 
thius) has imitated this pafflage ; but what the pqet gives us 
in one line, the hiftorian protracts into feveral fentences, 
"Emsi cf fanés» 7 [LEX s wwe p7y toriy, Thr peew yny œipal wePreuévnv, EC. 
< When the battle was over, one might behold through the 
€ whole extent of the field, the ground dyed red with blood, 
€c the badies af friends and enemies ftretched over each other, 
ec the fhields pierced, the fpears broken, and the drawn 
<< fwords, fome fcattered on the earth, fome plunged in the 
ée bodies of the flain, and fome yet grafped in the hands of 
<¢ the foldiers.” 

f- 357. Nor fs bold HeS&tor, Esc.] It is the remark of 
Eufiathius, that Homer fends out the Trojan fpy in this place 
in a very different manner from the Grecian ones before. 
Having been very particular in defcribing the council of the 
Greeks, he avoids tiring the reader here with parallel circum- 
{tances, and paffles it in general terms, In the firft, a wife 
old man propofes the adventure with an air of deference; in 
the fecond, a braye young man with an air of authority, 
The one promifes a {mall gift, but very honourable and cer- 
tain ; the other a great one, but uncertain, and lefs honour- 
able, becaufe it is given as a reward. So that Diomed and 
Ulyffes are infpired with the love of glory. Dolon is poffiefied 
with a thirft of gain: they proceed with a fage and circumf{pect 
valour, he with rafhnefs and vanity ; they go in conjunction, 
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Th’ affembled peers their lofty chief inclos’d ; 
Who thus the counfels of his breaft propos’d. 360 
What glorious man, for high attempts prepar’d, 





Dares greatly venture for a rich reward? 
Of yonder fleet a bold difcov’ry make, 
What watch they keep, and what refolves they 
take ? 

If now fubdu’d they meditate their flight, 365 
And fpent with toil neglect the watch of night ? 
His be the chariot that fhall pleafe him moft, 
Of all the plunder of the vanquifh’d hoft ; 
His the fair fteeds that all the reft excel, 
And his the glory to have ferv’d fo well. 370 

A youth there was among the tribes of Troy, 
Dolon his name, FEumedes’ only Boy. 
he alone; they crofs the fields out of the road, he follows the 
common track. In all there is a contraft that is admirable, 
and a moral that ftrikes every reader at firft fight. 

¥. 372. Dolon his mame.| It is fcarce to be conceived with 
what concifenefs the poet has here given us the name, the 
fortunes, the pedigree, the office, the fhape, the fwiftnefs of 
Dolon. He feems to have been eminent for nothing fa much 
as for his wealth, though undoubtedly he was by place one 
of the firit rank in Troy: Hedé?er fummons him to this a6 


{embly amongft the chiefs of Trey; nor was he unknawii 
the Greeks, for Diomed immediately after ie had iok 


Ll 4 









cS tT ©O ME Te’s FILA DD. Buch. Xs 


(Five girls belide the rev rei! herald told) 

Rich was the fon in brafs, and rich in gold; 
Wot blek by matne witht the charms of face, 375 

But [iwit ef foot, and matcniefs in the race. 

Fiecior ! (he laid) my courage bids me meet 

Lins high atchievement, and. explore the feet = 

But firit exalt thy icepter to the fkies, 

Ard fwear to grant me the demanded prize; 380 


calls him by his name. Perhaps being an herald, he had 
frequently palica between the armics in the execution of his 
office. 

‘Ine ancients obfervyed upon this place, that it was the of- 
fice of D'on which madeé him offer himfelf to Hezer. The 
facred character gave him hopes that they would not violate 
his perlon, ihould Ne happen to be taken ; and his rich.» he 
knew were fufhcient to purchafe his noerty; belucs all «which 
advantazes, he had hopes from Nis iwiftneis to ehk ape 
purtuers. Erftathizis. ‘ 
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Th’ immortal courfers, and the glitt’ring car, 
That bear Pelides thro’ the ranks of war. 
Encourag’d thus no idle {cout I go, 


Fulfil thy wifh, their whole intention know, 


rage; his covetoufnefs feems to be the fole motive of his un- 
dertaking this exploit: and whereas Diomed neither defired 
any reward, nor when promifed required any affurance of it 5 
Dolon demands an oath, and will not truít the promife of 
ficé?tor ; he every where difcovers a bafe fpirit, and by the 
fequel it will appear, that this vain boafter inftead of difcover- 
ing the army of the enemy, becomes atraitor to his own. 
Euflathius. 

$. 381. TP immortal courfers, and the glittring car.) Mec- 
tor in the foregoing fpeech promifes the beít horfes in the 
Grecian army, as a reward to any one who would undertake 
what he propofed. Daolon immediately demands thofe of f- 
chilles, and confines the general promife of Hector to the par- 
ticular horfes of that brave hero. 

d here is fomething very extraordinary in Hieé?or’s taking a 
folemn oath, that he will give the chariots and fteeds of £- 
chilles to Dolon. “The ancients, fays Eu/ftathins, knew not 
whofe vanity moft to wonder at, that of Dolon or Hector , 
the one for demanding this, or the other for promifing it. 
‘Though we may take notice, that Virgil liked this extrava- 
gance {o well as to imitate it, where A4/canius (without being 
afked) promifes the horfes and armour of Turnus to Ni fis, on 
his undertaking a like enterprife : 


V idifti, quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis, 
Aureus ; ipfum illum, clypeum criftafque rubentes 
Excipiam forti, jam nunc tua premia, Nife.” 
Unlefs 


one fhould think the rafhnefs of fuch a promiufe better 
agreed 


with the ardour of this youthful prince, than with the 
sharacter of an experienced warriour like HW-é7o>. 
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Ev’n to the royal tent purfue my way, 335 

And all their counfels, all their aims betray. 
The chief then heav’d the golden fcepter high, 

Attefting thus the monarch of the fíky. 

Be witnefs thou! immortal Lord of all! 


Whofe thunder fhakes the dark aerial hall: 390 


By none but Do/oz fhall this prize be borne, 
And him alone th’ immortal fteeds adorn. 
Thus Heéfor fwore: the Gods were call’d in 


vain, 








But the rafh youth prepares to fcour the plain: 
A-crofs his back the bended bow he flung, 3905 


A wolf’s grey hide around his fhoulders hung, 
A ferrets downy furr his helmet lin’d, 





And in his hand a pointed jav’lin fhin’d. 


‘Then (never to return) he fought the fhore, 399 








When, on the hollow way, 
tread 


Ulyfes mark’d, and thus to Diomed. 


th’ approaching 
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O Friend ! I hear fome ftep of hoftile feet, 405 
Moving this way, or haft’ntng to the fleet ; 
Some fpy perhaps, to lurk befide the main ; 
Or nightly pillager that {trips the flain, 
Yet let him pafs, and win a little fpace; 419 
Then rufh behind him, and prevent his pace, 
But if too {wift of foot he flies before, 
Confine his courfe along the fleet and fhore, 
Betwixt the camv and him our fpears employ, 
And intercept his hop’d return to Troy. 

With that they ftepp’d afide, and ftoop’d their 

head, 

(As Dolon pafs’d) behind a heap of dead ; 
Along the path the fpy unwary flew ; 
Soft, at juft diftance, both the chiefs purfue, 
So diftant they, and fuch the {pace between, 
As when two teams of mules divide the green, 429 





415 





$- 419. — — — Such the fpace between, As when two teams 
of mules, &c.] I wonder £uffathius takes no notice of the 
manner of ploughing ufed by the ancients, which is defcribed 
in thefe verfes, and of which we have the beft account from 
Dacer. She is not fatisfied with the explanation given by 
Didymus, that Homer meant the fpace which mules by their 
fwiftneis gain upon oxen, that plough in the fame field, 
«t The Grecians (fays fhe) did not plough in the manner now 
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(To whom the hind like fhares of land allows) 
Vhen now new furrows part th’ approaching 


ploughs. 


<< in ufe. “They firt broke up the ground with oxen, and 
<< then ploughed it more lightly with mules. When they 
æ employe! two ploughs ina field, they meafttred the fpace 
< they could plough ina day, and fet their ploughs at the 
<< two ends of that fpace, and thole plouchs proceeded to- 
«c ward each other. ‘I his intermediate fpace was conftantly 
<e tixcd, but leis in proportion for two ploughs of oxen than 
ec for two of mules; becaufe oxen are flower, and toil more 
ina ficld that has not been yet turned up, whereas mules 
<< are naturally fwitter, and make greater fpeed in a ground 
«< that has already had the firft pioughing. I therefore be- 
<< lieve that what fizer calls imeze, is the fpace left by the 
€ hutbandmen between two ploughs of mules which till the 
<< fame field: and as this fpace was fo much the greater ina 
«£ field already ploughed by oxen, he adds what he fays of 
* mules, that they are fwifter and fitter to give the fecond 
‘© ploughing than oxen, and therefore diftinzuifhes the field 
fo ploughed by the epithet of deep, vers Sxbiing> tor that was 
a certain {pace of fo many acres or perches, and always 
<e Jarger than in a field as yet untilled, which being heavier 
<< and more diíRcult, required the interval to be fo cue the 
lefs between two ploughs of oxen, becaufe they could not 
<< difpatch fo much work. Somer could not have ferved 
<< himfelf of a jufter comparifon for a thing that pafled in the 
Helds ; at the fame time he fhews his experience in the art 
cf agriculture, and gives his verfes a moft agreeable orna- 
*¢ ment, as indeed all the images drawn from this art are 
<e peculiarly entertainine.’ 

ibis manner of meaturing a fpace of ground by a compa- 
rifon from ploughing, feems to have been c tttomary in thofe 
times, from that pafiz ve inthe firit book of Samuel, Ch. xiv. 


My. 14. And the firft flaughter which Jonathan and bis ar. 
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Now Dolon liftning heard them as they paft ; 
Heéfor (hethought) had fent, and check’d his hafte, 
"Till {carce at diftance of a jav’lin’s throw, 425 
No voice fucceeding, he perceiv’d the foe. 

As when two {fkilful hounds the lev’ret wind; 
Or chafe thro’ woods obfcure the trembling hind ; 
Now loft, now feen, they intercept his way, 
And from the herd {till turn the flying prey: 430 
So faft, and with fuch fears the T7oja7z flew ; 

So ciofe, fo conftant, the bold Grecks purfue. 
Now almoít on the fleet the daftard falls, 

And mingles with the guards that watch the walls ; 
When brave Tydides ftopp’d; a gen’rous thought 
(Infpir’d by Pallas) in his bofom wrought, 436 
Left on the foe fome forward Greek advance, 
And {natch the glory from his lifted lance. 
Then thus aloud : who’er thou art, remain ; 
This jav’lin elfe fhall fix thee to the plain. 440 
Fle faid, and high in air the weapon caft, 


Which wilful err’d, and o’er his fhoulder paft; 


mour-bearer made, was about twenty men, within as it tuere 


haifa furrow of an acre of land, which a yoke af oxen might 
picugh. E 
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Then fix’d in earth. Again{ft the trembling wood 
‘The wretch f{tood propp’d, and quiver’d as he {tood 3 
A fudden palfy feiz’d his turning head ; 445 
His loofe teeth chatter’d, and his colour fled: 





The panting warriours {eize him as he ftands, 
And with unmanly tears his life demands. 

O fpare my youth, and for the breath I owe, 
Large gifts of price my father fhall beftow. 450 
Vatt heaps of brafs {hall in your fhips be told, 
And fteel well-temper’d, and refulgent gold. 

To whom Uffes made this wife reply ; 
Whoe’er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. 





Se 444. Quiver’d as he flood, &c:] “The Poet here gives 
us a very lively picture of a perfon in the utmoft agonies of 
fear : MDolon’s {wiftnefs forfakes him, and he ftands fhackled 
by his cowardice. “I he very words exprefs the thing he de- 
{cribes by the broken turn of the Greek Verfes. And fome- 
thing like it is aimed at in the Eugi/i/h. 

a ie a 63 Ze Eon, TacCncoiy ts 
BapCaivwy æpaCoç dè bX róuæ yiser” Sddvlwy. 
MAw pos CIs dric. 





Žž. 454. Be bold, nor fear ta die.] It is obfervable what 
caution the poet here ufes in reference to Dolen - Ulyffes does 
not make him any promifes of life, but only bids him very 
artfully not to think of dying: fo that when Diomed kills him, 
he was not guilty of a breach of promife, and the {py was 
deceived rather by the art and fubtlety of Us, than by his 
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What moves thee, fay, when fleep has clos’d the 
fight, 455 

To roam the filent fields in dead of night ? 

Cam {ft thou the fecrets of our camp to find, 

By Heétor prompted, or thy daring mind? 

Or art fome wretch by hopes of plunder led 

Thro’ heaps of carnage, to defpoil the dead ? 460 
Then thus pale Dolon with a fearful look, 

(Still, as he fpoke, his limbs with horrour {hook} 

Hither I came, by Heéfor’s words deceiv’d ; 

Much did he promiufe, rafhly I believ’d : 

No lefs a bribe than great Achilles car, 465 

And thofe fwift {fteeds that {weep the ranks of war, 

Urg’d me, unwilling, this attempt to make; 

To learn what counfels, what refolves you take: 

If now fubdu’d, you fix your hopes on flight, 46g 

And tir’d with toils, neglect the watch of night ? 


falfhood. Dao/sn’s underf{tanding feems entirely to be difturbed 
by his fears; he was fo cautious as not to believe a triend jyuft 
before without an oath, but here he trufts an enemy without 
fo much as a promile. FEuf/fathins. 

y. 467. Ure’d me unwilling.) It is obfervable that the 
cowardice of Dcisn here betrays him into a falfhood: though 
Euffathius is of opinion that the word in the original meauss 
no more than contrary to my pudzonent. 
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Bold was thy aim, and glorious was the prize, 
(Uhyffes, with a {fcornful fmule, replies) 


Far other rulers thofe proud íteeds demand, 





And fcorn the guidance of a vulgar hand; 

Ev’n great Achilles {carce their rage can tame, 47 5 

Achilles fprung from an immortal dame. 

But fay, be faithful, and the truth recite! 

Where hes encamp’d the Yrojam chief to-night ? 

Where ftand his courfers? in what quarter fleep 

Their other Princes? tell what watch they 
keep : 430 

Say, fince this conqueft, what their countfels are ; 

Or here to combat, from their city far, 

Or back to J/zon’s walls transfer the war. 

Us ffes thus, and thus Flumedes’ fon: 
What Dolon knows, his faithful tongue fhall own. 
Ficéfor, the peers affembling in his tent, 486 


A council holds at zs monument. 


$- 478. Where lies encamp’d.)] “The night was now very 
far advanced, the morning approached, and the two hcroes 
had their whole defign {till to execute: U7/y/7is therefore com- 
plies with the neceflity of the time, and makes his gueftions 
very fhort, though at the fame very full. In the like manner 
when Uffes comes to fhew Diomed the chariot of Rhefus, he 
ufes a fudden tranfition without the ufual forin of {fpeaking. 
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No certain guards the nightly watch partake ; 


Where-e’er yon’ fires afcend, the Trojans wake: 





Anxious for Troy, the guard the natives keep; 499 





Safe in their cares, th’ auxiliar forces fleep, 
Whofe wives and infants, from the danger far, 
Difcharge their fouls of half the fears of war. 
Then fleep thofe aids among the Troaz train, 
(lnguir’dthechief ) or {fcatter’d o'er the plain? 495 
To whom the fpy: Their pow’rs they thus 
aifpofe : 


The Peous, dreadful with their bended bows, 


y. 488. No certain guards.| Homer to give an air of pro- 
bability to this narration, lets us underitand that the Trojan 
camp might eafily be entered without difcovery, becaufe there 
were no centineis to guard it. [his might happen partly 
through the fecurity which their late fuccefs had thrown them 
into, and partly through the fatigues of the former day. 
Befides which, omer gives us another very natural reafon, 
the negligence of the auxiliar forces, who being foreigners, 
had nothing to lofe by the fall of Z7oy. 

X- 489. V here-e'er yon’ fires afcend.] ‘This is not to be un- 
dlerftood of thofe fires which Hector commanded to be kindled 
at the beginning of this night, but only of the houfhold fires 
of the Trojans, diitinct from the auxiliars. “he expreffion 
an the original is fomcwhat remarkable ; but implies thofe 
people that were natives of rcy | tric and isxæpæ apes ficnify— 
ing the fame thing. So that isias “yew and torres fre mean to 
have houfes or hearths in Trev. HLu/fathius. 


Va Le LIL. ~I 
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The Carians, Caucons, the Pelafgian holt, 

And Leleges encamp along the coaft. 

Not diítant far, he higher on the land 500 

The Lycian, Alyfan, and Meonzan band, 

And Pbhrygia’s horfe, by Thymbras’ ancient wall ; 

The Thraciaus utmoft, and a-part from all. 

Thefe Troy but lately to her fuccour won, 

Led on by Refus, great Ezcueus’ fon: sos 

I faw his ccuriers in proud triumph go, 

Swift as the wind, and white as winter-MmMow : 

Rich filver plates his fhining car infold ; 

His folid arms, refulgent, flame with gold; 

No mortal fhoulders fuit the glorious load, 510 

Celeftial Panxoply, to grace a God! 

Juet me, unhappy, to your fleet be borne, 

Or leave me here, a captives fate to mourn, 

In. cruel chains; ‘till your return reveal, 

The truth or falflhhood of the news I tell. =a. 
To this ydas, with a gloomy frown: 

Think not to live, tho’ all the truth bc flhiown - 


Shall we difmifs thee, in fome future {rife 


To riik more bravely thy now forfeit life > 
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Or that again our camps thou may’ft explore ? 
No — once a traitor, thou betray’{t no more. 521 

Sternly he fpoke, and as the wretch prepar’d 
With humble blandifhment to ftroke his beard, 
Like lightning fwift the wrathful falchion flew, 
Divides the neck, and cuts the nerves in two; 525 
One inftant fnatch’d his trembling foul to hell, 
‘The head, yet fpeakine, miitter’d as it fell. 

‘The furry helmet from his brow they tear 

The wolf’s grey lide, th’ unbended bow anda pears; 
Thefe great U/A/es lifting to the {fkies, EJO 
To tav rins Falas dedicates the prize. 

Great queen of arms! receive this hoftile fpoul, 
And let the T/racian {teeds reward our toil: 
Thee fir{t of all the heav’nly bon we prades 
O {peed our labours, and direct our ways! Eor 
This faid, tie fpoils with dropping gore defac’d, 


High on a fpreading tamariuk he plac’d ; 


MW. $25. Dretdes toe nach] dt may feenr apiece ‘of 
in Diomed to ate ii thus. in the Very act of iwi Deen tino 
for mercy. 2ox/'athins ani wers, that it was Very tigceliury 
that it fhould a te. for fear, if he had deferred his death, 
ne might have cric: our to-the Trejavs, who bht ariig his voice, 
would have been upon their cuard, 
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Then heap’d with reeds and gather’d boughs the 


1Bo 





plain, 
To guide their footfteps to the place again. 539 
Thro’ the {till night they crofs the devious fields, 
Slipp’ry with blood, o’er arms and heaps of fhields, 





Arriving where the Thracian {quadrons lay, 
And eas’d in fleep the labours of the day. 





Rang’d in three lines they view the proftrate 
band : 

The horfes yok’d befide each warriour ftand; 545 

Their arms in order on the ground reclin’d, 

Thro’ the brown fhade the fulgid weapons fhin’d; 


Amidft lay Refus, {tretch’d in fleep profound, 
And the white fteeds behind his chariot bound. 


The welcome fight U//fes firft defcrics, 650 
And points to Diomed the tempting prize. 


The man, the courfers, and the car behold ! 
Defcrib’d by Do/oz, with the arms of gold. 


Now, brave Tydides! now thy courage try, 





Approach the chariot, and the {teeds untie; 555 


Or if thy foul afpire to fiercer deeds, 
Urge thou the flaughter, white I {eize the fteeds. 
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Pallas (this faid) her hero’s bofom warms, 


28% 





Breath’d in his heart, and ftrung his nervous 


arms ; 





Where e’er he pafs’d, a purple ftream purfu’d; 560 
His thirfty falchion, fat with hoftile blood, 
Bath’d all his footfteps, dy’d the fields with gore, 


And a low groan remurmur’d thro’ the fhore. 





So the grim lion, from his nightly den, 
Orverleaps the fences, and invades the pen; 565 
On fheep or goats, refiftlefs in his way, 

He falls, and foaming rends the guardlefs prey. 
Nor {topp’d the fury of his vengeful hand, 

"Till twelve lay breathlefs of the Thracian band. 
Ul ffes following, as his Part’ner flew, 570 
Back by the foot each flaughter’d warriour drew ; 
The milk-white courfers ftudious to convey 

Safe to the fhips, he wifely clear’d the way ; 
Left the fierce fteeds, not yet to battles bred, 
Should {tart, and tremble at the heaps of dead. 575 
Now twelve difpatch’d, the monarch laft they 





found ; 


Tydides falchion fix d him to the ground. 


Dp. a 


-> 
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Juft then a deathful dream Minerva fent ; 
A warlike form appcar’d before his tent, 
Whoie vifionary fteel his bofom tore: 580 
So dream’d the monarch, and awak’d no more. 
Utyffes now the fnowy freeds detains, 
And leads them, faften’d by the filver reins; 
Thefe, with his bow unbent, he lath’d along ; 
(The fcourge forgot, on Refus chariot hung.) 585 
Then gave his friend the fignal to retire ; 





But him, new dangers, new atchievements fire: 

Doubtful he {tcod, or with his reeking blade 

To fend more heroes to th’ infernal fhade, 

Drag off the car where Refus armour lay, 

Or heave with manly force, and lift away. 

VY hile unrefolv’d the fon of Tydeus ftands, 

Pallas appears, and thus her 
È. 578. Juf then a deathful drcam 


Minerva /ext.] All the 
circuinitances of this action, the night, Rhcfus buried in a 
profound fieep, and Dismed with the fword in his hand hano- 
ing over the head of that prince, furnifhed Homer with the 
Idea -of this fiction, which reprefents Rhefus dying fait-afleep, 
and as it were beboldine his encmv ina dream piunging a 
{word into his bcfom. This Image is very natural, for aman 
in this condition awakes no farther than to fee confufedly 


what environs him, and to think it nota rcality, butavifion, 
Kuflattriys, Dator., 





chief commands. 
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Enough, my fon, from farther flaughter ceafe, 
Regard thy fafety, and depart in peace; 595 
Hafte to the fhips, the gotten fpoils enjoy, 

Nor tempt too far the hoftile Gods of Troy. 

The voice divine confefs’d the martial maid ; 
In hafte he mounted, and her word obey’d ; 
The courfers fly before Uhffes bow, 600 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter-fnow. 

Not unobferv’d they pafs’d: the God of light 
Had watch’d his Z7oy, and mark’d Mzrzerva’s flight, 
Saw Tydeus fon with héav’nly fuccour bleft, 

And vengeful anger filld his facred breaft. 605 
Swift to the Trojan camp defcends the pow’r, 
And wakes Hizppocoom in the morning-hour, 

(On Rbhefis’ fide accuftom’d to attend, 

A faithful kinfman, and inftructive friend.) 

He rofe, and faw the field deform’d with biood, 610 
An empty fpace where late the courfers ftood, 
The yet-warm Thracians panting on the ccait ; 
For cach he wept, but for his ioka mon i 


x. 607. And wakes Hippocoon. | 


Anail S Waking the Jes 
Jans is only an allegory to imply that the liznet of the morning 
awakened them, Æa ftls. 
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Now while on Rhefuzs’ name he calls in vain, 





The gath’ring tumult fpreadso’erallthe plain; 615 
On heaps the Trojazs rufh, with wild aftright, 
And wond’ring view the flaughters of the night. 
Meanwhile the chiefs, arriving at the fhade 
Where late the fpoils of Heéfor’s fpy were laid, 
Uh es ttopp’d ; to him Tydides bore 620 
The trophy, dropping yet with Do/on’s gore: 
Then mounts again; again their nimble feet 
The courfers ply, and thunder tow’rds the fleet. 
Old Negar fir{t perceiv’d th’ approaching found, 
Befpeaking thus the Grecian peers around. 








625 


¥. 624. Old Neftor frf perceiv’d, &c.] It may with an 
appearance of reafon be afked, whence it could be that Nes 
tor, whofe fenfe of hearing might be fuppofed to be impaired 
by his great age, fhould be the firft perfon among fo many 
youthful warriours who hears the tread of the horfes feet ata 


diftance ? Ex/lathius anf{wers, that Nieftscr had a particular con- 


cern for the fafety of Diswicd and Ub fes on this occafion, as 
he was the perfon who, by propofing the undertaking, 
had expofed them to a very fignal danger; and coniequently 
his extraordinary care for their prefervation, did more than 
fupply the difadyvantage of his age. his agrees very well 
with what immediately follows ; for the wld man breaks out 
into a traniport at the fight of them,. and in a wild for of 
joy aíks fome queítions, which could not have proceeded 


from him, but while he was under that happy furprife, 
Eufluibiuns. 
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Methinks the noife of tramp’ling fteeds I hear, 


‘Thick’ning this way, and gath’ring on my eara 


18 





Perhaps fome horfes of the Trojan breed 


(So may, ye Gods! my pious hopes fucceed) 


The great Tydides and Uses bear, 630 
Return’d triumphant with this prize of war. 





Yet much I fear (ah may that fear be vain) 
The chiefs out-number’d by the Trojan train ; 
Perhaps, ev’n now purfu’d, they feek the fhore ; 
Or oh! perhaps thofe heroes are no more. 635 
Scarce had he fpoke, when lo! the chiefs appear, 
And fpring to earth; the Greeks difmifs their 


fear : 
With words of friendfhip and extended hands 


They greet the Kings; and Ne/or firft demands: 
Say thou, whofe praifes all our hoft proclaim, 

Thou living glory of the Grecian name! 641 

Say whence thefe courfers ? hy what chance be- 

{tow’d, 

The fpoil of foes, or prefent of a God? 

Wot thofe fair fteeds fo radiant and fo gay, 

That draw the burning chariot of the day. 6465 
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Old as I am, to age I fcorn to yield, 

And daily mingle in the martial field ; 

But fure ’till now no courfers {truck my fight 
Like thefe, confpicuous thro’ the ranks of fight. 
Some God, I deem, conferr’d the glorious prize, 
Bleft as ye are, and fav’rites of the {kies; 651 


The care of him who bids the tnunder roar, 





And * her, whofe fury bathes the world with gore. 
Father! not fo, (lage M/hacus rejyoin’d) 

The gifts of heav’n are of a nobler kind. 65g 

Of Thracian lineage are the fteeds ye view, 


Whofe hoftile King the brave Tydides flew ; 


>? 


Sleeping he dy’d, with all his guards around, 


And twelve belide lay-gaf{pit ww on the ground. 


* Adinerwva. 

wy. 656. Of ‘Thracian pei ai &c.] it is obiervable, fays 
Euflathius, that ermer in this piace unravels the feries of this 
nizht’s exploits, and inverts the order of the former narration. 
This is partly occafioned by a necefflity of Ne/for’s enquiries, 
and partly to relate the fame thing in a different way, that 
he might not tire the reader with an exact repetition of what 
he knew before. 

$. O59. Md twee beefde, &c.] How comes it to pafs 
that the Poct fhouid here call Polsan the thirteenth that was 
dain, whereas he had already numbered up thirtecn befides 
him? Fuffathius anfwers, that he mentions Rhcfus bv vai i 
by way of eminence. “Phen coming to recount the Thracla: 
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Thefe other fpoils from conquer’d Delon came, 660 


A wretch, whofe fwiftnefs was his only fame, 





By Heéfor fent our forces to explore, 
Fie now lies headlefs on the fandy fhore. 
Then o’er the trench the bounding courfers 
flew ; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim purfue. 665 
Straight to Tydides high pavilion borne, 
The matchlefs {teeds his ample {tall adorn - 
The neighing courfers their new fellows greet, 


And the full racks are heap’d with gen’rous 
wheat. 





But Dolors armour, to his fhips convey’d, 670 
High on the painted ftern Ulyfes laid, 
A trophy deftin’d to the blue-ey’d maid. 
Now from noéturnal fweat, and fanguine ftain, 
They cleanfe their bodies in the neighb’ring 
main : 


he reckons twelve of them; fo that taking Rhefus feparately, 
Doton will make the thirteenth. 


¥. 674. They cleanfe their bodies in the main, &c.] We have 
here a regimen very agreeable to the fimplicity and aufterity 
of the old heroick times. I hefe warriours plunge into the 
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Then in the polifh’d bath, refrefh’d from 
675 








toil, 
Their joints they fupple with difiolving oil, 
In due repaft indulge the genial hour, 
And firft to Palas the libations pour : 





fea to wafh themfelves ; for the falt water is not only more 
purifying than any other, but more corroborates the nervcs. 
"IT hev afterwards enter into a bath, and rub their bodies with 
oil, which by foftening and moiftening the ficfh prevents 
too great a diffipation, and reftores the natural itrength- 
fuftathitts. 

$. 67>. fn due repa, &c.] lIt appears from hence with 
what precifenefs Hfemer diftinguifhes the time of thefe actions. 
It is evident from this paflage, that immediately after their 
return, it was day-light ; that being the time of taking fuch 
a repait as is here defcnbed. 

I cannot conclude the notes to this book without obferving, 
that what fcems the principal beauty of it, and what diftin- 
guifhes it among all the others, is the livelinefs of its Paint- 
ings: the reader fees the moft natural night fcene in the 
world; he is led {tep by ftep with the adventurers, and made 
the companion of all their expectations, and uncertainties. 
Wee fee the very colour of the fky,; know the time to a mi- 
nute, are impatient while the heroes are arming, our imagi- 
nation fteals out after them, becomes privy to all their doubts, 
and even to the fecret wifhes of their hearts fent up to Afi- 
rerva. We are alarmed at the approach of Dolon, hear his 
very footfteps, affift the two chiefs in purfuing him, and {top 
zuft with the fpear that arrefts him. We are perfectly ac- 
guainted with the fituation of all the forces, with the ficure 
in which they lie, with the difpofition of Rhefus and the 
D+racans, with the pofture of his chariot and horfes. The 
miarfhy fpot of ground where Dolu is killed, the tamariik, or 
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They fit, rejoicing in her aid divine, 
And the crown’d goblet foams with floods of 
680 


wine. 


aquatick Plants upon which they hang his {poils, and the 
reeds that are heaped together to mark the place, are cir- 
cumftances the moft pié¥ure/qgue imaginable. And though it 
muít be owned, that the human figures in this piece are ex- 
cellent, and difpofed in the propereft actions ; I cannot but 
confefs my opinion, that the chief beauty of it ts in the pro- 
{fpect, a finer than which was never drawn by any pencil, 
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‘The A R G U MENT. 
The third battle, and the acts of 4¢anmwmnon. 
Ac AMEMNON baving armed bimfelf, leads the Gre- 

cians fo battle: FEiector prepares the "Trojans fo re- 
ceive thenz, while Jupiter, Juno, axzd Minerva give the 
Signals of war. Agamemnon Sears all before him, and 
Hector ts comiznded by Jupiter (who fends Iris for that 
purpofje) to decline the engagement, till the Kinz fhall be 
wwoundeé and retire from the field. He then makes a great 
flaughicr of the exemy, Ulyifes and Diomed put a /tcp 
to bint for a time, but the latter being wounded by Paris, 
zs obliged to defert bis companion, cho is encompaffed by the 
‘Trojans, wounded, and in the utnicft danger, till Menes 
laus aud Ajax refexe bim Flector comes againft Ajax, 
but that bero alone cppofes multitudes, and rallies the Greeks. 
In the mecan time a nde Sty zn the otber wing of the arin, 
Zs pierced with ait arrow by Paris, and carried from the 
Jizgbt zz Neftor’s chariot. Achilles (cbo overlooked the 
aclion from ris fip) Jent Patroclus to enquire cehich of the 
Greeks ogs cccunded in that manner 2 Neftor enterteaiizs 
Giz: 13 bts teni woith an actou A the acciderit s of the dav; 
aud a long rec ital of Jome former wars zobichb he repiemib eet 
tending to put Patroclus 2767 pe #Z Achilles to fizhr 
for bis countrninen, cr at leaft to permit Flin to do i Clad 
zzz sAchilles’s armour. Patroclus ze “Lis erara maris Fue 
rypylus aio wounded, and ofits Lim in that dijtress. 

Tris b6¢k opens with the elobi and tevestier) aav ef Lie 
poems, andthe fame dav, with tts werious aéijons and ad- 
wenmturces, tS extended through the tewelpib, LPi teet b, four 
teeniti; A lockig foxtecuiP, fecentesth, ard por? of the 
eighteenth” Looxs. Tke ccone fies iu the Beld as HER = 
rit o*f Illus. 
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*FLEVEN TH BOOK 
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I L I A D. 


H E faffron morn, with early bluíhes fpread, 
Now rofe refulgent from T7rhonus’ bed 
With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 

And gild the courts of heav’n with facred light 











Ww 





* As Homer’s invention is in nothing more wonderful, than 


in the great variety of characters with which his poems are 
diveriifed, fo his judgment appears in nothing more exact, 
than in that propriety with which each character is maittain- 
ed. But this exactnets muft be collected by a diligent atten- 
tion to his conduc tircugh the whole: 


and when the parli- 
culars of each character are laid tovether, we thall tind theiy 
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When baleful Erzs, fent by Joves command, 5 


The torch of difcord blazing in her hand, 


all proceeding from the fame temper and difpofition of the 
perfon. It this obfervwation be neglicéted, the Pocit’s condudt 
will lofe much of its true beauty and harmony. 

I fancy it will not be unpleafant to the reader, to confider 
the picture of JJcasnemnon, drawn by fo mafterly an hand as 
that of Homer, in its full leneth, after having leen him in íe- 
veral views and lights fince the beginning of the poem. 

Fie is a matter of policy and itratazern, and maintains a 
eood underitanding with his council; which was but necefia- 
ry, confidering how many different, independent nations and 





gitere{ts he had to manage: he feems fully confcious of his 
own perio authority, and always knows the time when to 
exert it: He is perfonally very valia ant, but not without fome 


mixture of fierceneis: highly refentful of the injuries doie 
his family, even more than zh/enefaus himfelf: warm both in 
his pafMfions and afteétions, particularly in the Tove he bears 
his brother. In fhort, ho is (as Herner himfelf in another place 
defcribes him) both a good King, and a great Warriour. 


“Augerecsy, Bari yalos, «pores 5 
Ar oTee ay 7 eve r aye >? FLT as > LEW IAN TNS « 


It is very obfervable how this hero rifes in the efteem of the 
reader as the poem advances: it opens wth many circum- 
ftances very much to the ditadvantage of his character; he 
infults the prieft of Apollo, and outrages “Achilles: but in the 
fecond book he grows fenfible of the effects of his rafhnefs, 
and takes the fault entirely upon himfelf: in the fourth he 
fhews himfelf a fkilful commander, by exhorting, reproving, 
and performing all the offices of a good general: in the eighth 
he is deeply touched by the fufterings of his army, and makes 
all the peoples calamities his own : in the ninth he endea- 
vouts to reconcile himfelf to d.tiess and condefcends to be 
the petitioner, becaule itis for the publiekR ood : in the tenth 
finding thofe endeavours iieitectual, his concern keeps him 


Mie whole nieht awak a i Ccontriving all politi. methods to 
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Thro’ the red fkies her bloody fign extends, 
And wrapt in tempefts, o’er the fleet deícends. 
High on Uyfes’ bark, her horrid {tand 

She took, and thunder’d thro’ the feas and land. 19 
Ewn Wax and Achiiles heard the found, 

Whofe fhips, remote, the guarded navy bound. 
‘Thence the black Fury thro’ the Greczan throng 
With horrour founds the loud O7rv¢hian fong: 


amft them: and now in the eleventh, as it were refolving: 
himfelf to fupply the want of Achilles, he grows prodigioufly 
in his valour, and performs wonders in his fingle perfon. 

‘Thus we fee Agamemnon continually winning upon our 
efteem, as we grow acquainted with him ; fo that he feems to 
be like that Goddefs the Poet defcribes, who was low at the 
frit; but riling by degrees, at laft reaches the very heavens. 

Fo 5. Ir hen baleful kriss Se: With what a wonderful fub- 
limity does the Poet begin this book? He awakens the reader’s 
curliofity, and founds an alarm to the approaching battle, 
YN ith what magnificence does he ufffer in the deeds of Acea- 
snemmnone Ele teems for a while to have loft all view of the 
main battle, and lets the whole action of the poem ftand ftill, 
to attend the motrons of this fine!e hero. Inftead of a he- 
rald, he brings down a Goddefs to enflame the army; inftead 
of a trumpet, or {fuch warlike mufick, Juro and Ad/inerva 
thunder over the field of battle: Jcve rains down drops of 
blood, and averts his eyes from fuch a fcene of horrours. 

By the Goddefs Eris is meant that ardour and impatience 
for the battle which now infpired the Grecian army ; they who 
juít before were almoft in defpair, now burn for the fight, and 
breathe nothing but 3var. Exu/fathius. 

y. 14. Orthian fory.] This is a kind of an OAA fong, in- 
vented and fung on purpeie to fire the foul to noble deeds in 
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The navy fhakes, and at the dire alarms i= 

Each bofom boils, each warriour ftarts to arms. 

No more they figh, inglorious to return, 

But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
The king of men his hardy holt infpires 19 

With loud command, with great example fires ; 

Elimfelf firft rofe, himfelf before the ref{t 

His mighty limbs in radiant armour dreít. 

And ürít he cas’d his manly legs around 

In flhining greaves, with filver buckles bound : 

The beamine cuirais next adorn d his breait, == 

The fame which once King Cizyras pofiett : 

(The fame cf Greece and her affembled hoft 

Flad reach'd that monarch on the Cipriaz2 coatt ; 

“Twas then the friendfhip of the chief to gain, 

T his glorious giit he fent, nor nt in vain.) 3 

Ten rows of azure íteel the work infold, 


Twice ten of tin, and twelve of duétile gold ; 


war. Such was that of TZisnotheus before Alexander the Great. 
which had fuch an influence upon him, that he leaped from 
his feat, and laid hold on his arms. Eufatbius. 

y- *. 2E. King Cinyras.] Itis probable this pailiare of Ciny es, 
Wu of Crfraes, alludes to a true hittorw; snd what makes ic 
ihe nare fos big That this ikur! wus famouwf for its mines ol 
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Three glitt’ring dragons to the gorget rife, 


Whofe imitated fcales, againft the {kies 





Reflected various light, and arching bow’d, 35 
Like colour’d rainbows o’er a fhow’ry cloud. 
(Joves wond’rous bow, of three celeftial dyes, 
Plac’d as a fign to man amid the {fkies.) 

A radiant baldrick o’er his fhoulder ty’d, 
Suftain’d the fword that glitter’d at his fide: 40 
Gold was the hilt, a filver fheath encas’d 

The fhining blade, and golden hangers grac’d. 
His buckler’s mighty orb was next difplay'd, 
That round the warriour caft a dreadful fhade ; 
Ten zones of brafs its ample brim furround, 45 
And twice ten boffes the bright convex crown’d : 
‘Tremendous Gorgon frown’d upon its field, 

And circling terrours fill’d th’ expreffive fhhield : 
Within its concave hung a filver thong, 


On which a mimic ferpent creeps along, 
Pe 325. Arching bow d, &c.] Ervffathinus obferves, that the 


Poet intended to reprefent the bending figure of thefe ferpents 
as well as their colour, by comparing themto rainbows. Da- 
cier obferves here how clofe a parallel this paffage of Jermer 
bears to that in Ge efs, where God tells Woeh, f have fet my 
bow inthe clouds, that it may be fora fig: 6f the covenant between 
wie Ha the earth. 

= 
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His azure length in eafy waves extends, 

“Till in three heads th’ embroider’d moniter ends. 

Laft o’er his brows his fourfold helm he plac’d, 

With nodding horfe-hair formidably grac’d ; 

And in his hands two {teely jav’Iuns wields, 55 

That blaze to heay’n, and lighten all the fields. 
That inftant Yuzo0, and the martial Maid 

In happy thunders promis’d Greece their aid ; 

High o’er the chief they clafh’d their arms in air, 


And leaning from the clouds, expect the war. 6a 








Clofe to the limits of the trench and mound, 
The fiery courfers to their chariots bound 
The fquires reftrain’d : the foot, with thofe who 
wield 
The lighter arms, rufh forward to the field. 
To fecond thefe, in clofe array combin’d, 65 
The fquadrons fpread their fable wings behind. 


?, 


+. 62. The feet, with thoje who wield The lighter arms, r2fP 
foriward.j Eicre we fee the order of battle is inverted, and 
oppofite to that which Neer propefed in the fourth book : for 
it is the cavalry which is there fuftcined by the infantry; here 
the infantry by the cavalry. But to deliver my opinion, I be- 
licve it was the nearnefs of the enemy that obliged Agarren: 
to change the difpofition of the battle: he would break their 
battalions with his infantry, and compleat their defeat by his 
cavalry, which fhoul& fall upon the Byers: Deriler.: 
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Now fhouts and tumults wake the tardy fun, 

As with the light the warriours toils begun. 
Ev'n Jove, whofe thunder fpoke his wrath, diftill’d 
Red drops of blood o’er all the fatal field ; 7O 
The woes of men unwilling to furvey, 

And all the flaughters that muft ítain the day. 


Near us tomb in order rang’d around, 





The Trojan lines pofiefs’d the rifing ground, 
There wife Polydamas and Heéfor tood ; 
Eneas, onour’d as a guardian God ; 

Bold Polyéus, Agenor the divine ; 

The brother warriours of. Antenor’s line ; 
With youthful camas, whofe beauteous face 
And fair proportion, match’d th’ etherial race ; 8o 


Great Hector, cover’d with his fpacious fhield, 


75 


Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 


¥.- 70. Red drops of blocd.| “Thefe prodigies, with which 
FIor:er embellifhes his poetry, are the fame with thofe which 
hiftory relates not as ornaments, but as Truths. Nothing iS 
more common in hiftory than fhowers of blood, and philofo- 
phy gives us the reafon of them ; the two battles which had 
been fought on the plains of Troy, had fo drenched them with 
blood, that a great quantity of it might be exhaled in vapours, 
and carried into the air, and being there condenfed, fall down 
again in dews and drops of the fame colour. Liijflathius, See 
Notes on lb. xvi. ¥. 560. 
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As the red ftar now fhows his fanguine fires 
Thro’ the dark clouds, and now in night retires ; 
Thus thro’ the ranks appear’d the God-like man, 
Plung’d in the rear, or blazing in the van; 86 
While {treamy fparkles, reftlefs as he flies, 
Flafh from his arms as lightning from the {kies. 
As fweating reapers in fome wealthy field, 89 


Rang’d in two bands, their crooked weapons wield, 


w. 83. As the red ftar.] We have juft feen at full length 
the picture of the General of the Grecks : here we fee Hector 
beautifully drawn in miniature. ‘This proceeded from the 
great judgment of the Poet: it was neceflary to focak fully of 
“IEAINEM: cn, Who was to be the chief hero of this battle, and 
bricfly of Hecéor, who had fo often been fpoken of at large 
before. This is an inftance that the Poet well knew when 
to be concife, and when to be copious. Jt is impofMfible that 
any thing fhould be more happily imagined, than this fimili- 
tude: itis fo lively, that we fee Hesior fometimes fhining in 
arms at the head -of his troops; and then immediately lofe 
fight of kim, while he retiresin the ranks of the army. £42/ffa- 
thit:s. 

$. 89. As fwecatinz reapers.] It will be neceflary for the un- 
Gerftanding of this fimilitude, to explain the method of mow- 
ine in £Lfemer’s days: they mowed inthe fame manner as 
they plouched, besinning at tne extremes of the field, which 
was equally divided, and procecded till they met in the mid- 
die cf it. By this means they raifed an emulation between 
both parties, which fnould finify their fhare firit. If we con- 
fider this cuitom, we ibali find it a very happy compariion to 
the two armies advancing againtt cach other, together with 
ain oxuct refembilance in cvery circumftance the Poet intended 
tö Wiuitirate. 
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Bear down the furrows, till their labours meet ; 
Thick fall the heapy harvefts at their feet < 

So Greece and Troy the field of war divide, 

And falling ranks are ftrow’d on ev'ry fide. 
None {toop’dathoughtto bafeinglorious flight; 95 
But horfe to horfe, and man to man they fight. 
Wot rabid wolves more fierce contef{t their prey ; 
Each wounds, each bleeds, but none refign the day. 
Difcord with joy the fcene of death defcries, 

And drinkslarge flaughter at her fanguine eyes: 109 
Difcord alone, of all th’ immortal train, 

Swelis the red horrours of this direful plain : 
The Gods in peace their golden manfions fill, 
Rang’d in bright order on the O/wmpian hill ; 
But gen’ral murmurs told their griefs above, 105 
And each accus’d the partial will of Jove. 
Meanwhile apart, fuperiour, and alone, 

Th’ eternal Monarch, on his awful throne, 
Wrapt in the blaze of boundlefs glory fat ; 

And fxd, fulhili’d the juit decrees of fate. 116 
On earth he turn’d his all-confid’ring eyes, 


And mark’d the {pot where M stow Trs are, 
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The fea with flips, the fields with armies fpread, 
The vićtor’s rage, the dying, and the dead. 
Thus while the morning-beams increafing 
bright TIS 
O'er heav’n’s pure azure fpread the growing lighr, 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverfe battle gor’d with equal wounds. 
But now (what-time in fome fequefter’d vale 


The weary woodman fpreads his fparing meal, 1290 


yy. 119. What time in fome fequefter’d vale The weary wacrd- 
man, &c.] One may gather from hence, that in Hlomer’s time 
they did not meafure the day by hours, but by the progreffion 
af the fun; and diftinguifhed the parts of it by the moft 
noted employments; as in the xiith of the Ody fes, X. 429. 
from the rifing of the judges, and here from the dining of the 
labourer. 

It may perhaps be entertaining tothe reader to fee a venc- 
ral account of the menfuration “oF time among the ancients, 
which I fhall take from Spomdanus. At the beginning of the 
world it is certain there was no diftinétion of time but by 
the light and darknefs, and the whole day was included in 
the general terms of the evening and the morning. Afunfper 
makes a pretty obfervation upon this cuítom : our long-lived 
forefatners (fays he) had not to much occafion to be exact 
obfervers how the day paffled, as their frailer fons, whofe 
fhortnefs of life makes it neceilary to diftinguifh every part of 
time, and fuffer none of it to flip away without choice obfer- 
vation. 

It is not impr obable but that the Cha: A COURTS es many ages qaf- 
ter the flood, were the firft who divided the day into hours . 
they being the tirft:wvho applied themfelycs with anv fuccel 
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When his tir’d arms refufe the ax to rear, 


And claim a refpite from the filvan war; 


to aftrology. The moft ancient fun-dial we read of, is that 
of Achaz, mentioned in the fecond book of Kings, ch. xx. 
about the time of the building of Rome: but as thefe were 
of no ufe in clouded days, and in the night, there was ano- 
ther invention of meafuring the parts of time by water; but 
that not being fufficiently exaét, they laid it afide for another 
by fand. 

It is certain tke ufe of dials was earlier among the Greeks 
than the Romans; it was above three hundred years after the 
building of Rome before they knew any thing of them: but 
yet they had divided the day and night into twenty-four hours, 
as appears from Varro and Adacrebius, though they did not 
count the hours as we do, numerically, but from midnight to 
midnight, and diftinguifhed them by particular names, as b 
the cock-crowing, the dawn, the mid-day, &’«. The firft 
fun-dial we read of among the Roezans which divided the day 
into hours, is mentioned by Pimy, lib. i. cap. 20. fixed upon 
the temple of Quirinus by L. Papyrius the cenfor, about the 
twelfth year of the wars with Pyrrhus. But the firt that 
was of any ufe to the publick, was fet up near the rofira in 
the forum by Valerius Adeffala the conful, after the taking of 
Catana in Sicily; from whence it was brought, thirty years af- 
ter the firft had been fet up by Papyrius: but this was ftil] 
an imperfect one, the lines of it not exactly correfponding 
with the feveral hours. Yet they made ufe of it many years, 
till Q. ATarcius Philippus placed another by it, greatly im- 
proved : but thefe had ftill one common defect of being ufe- 
lefs in the night, and when the fkies were overcaft. All 
thefe inventions being thus ineffectual, Scipio Nafica, fome 
years after, meafured the day and night into hours from the 
dropping of water. 

Yet near this time, it may be gathered that fun-dials were 
ver. frequent in Rome, from a frapi .cnt preferyved by Aulus 
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But not ‘till half the proftrate forefts lay 
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Stretch’d in long ruin, and expos’d to day) 
Then, nor ‘till then, the Greeks impulfive 
might iag 


Pierc’d the black Phalanx, and let in the light. 


Gellins, and afcribed to Plautus: the lines are fo beautiful, 
that I cannot deny the reader the fatisfaction of feeinrg them. 
They are fuppofed to be fpoken by an hungry parafite, upon 
a fight of one of thefe dials. 


ec Ut illum Dii perdant, primus qui horas repperit, 
ce Quique adeo primus ftatuit heic folarium : 

<< Qui mihi comminuit mifero, articulatim, diern ! 
<< Nam me puero uterus hic erat folarium, 

<¢ Multo omnium iftorum optimum & veriffumum ; 
<< Ubi ifte monebat efle, nifi cum nihil erat. 

<< Nunc etiam quod eft, non eft, nifi Soli lubet : 

< Itaque adeo jam oppletum eft oppidum folariis, 

s Major pars populi aridi reptant fame.” 

Wee find frequent mention of the hours in the courfe of this 
poem s but to prevent any miftake, it may not be improper 
to take notice, that they muft always be underftood to mean 
the feafons, and not the divifion of the day by hours. 

x. 125. Lhe Greeks impulfive might. | Wee had juit before 
feen that all the Gods were withdrawn from the battle ; 
that Jupiter was refolved, even againft the inclinations of 
them all, to honour the Zrsjans. xet we here fee the Greeks 
breaking through them ; the love the Poer bears to his coun- 
trymen makes him agorandize their velour, and over-rule even 
the decrees of fate. ‘To vary his battles, he fuppoies the 
Gods to be abfent this day; and they are no fwoncr gone, 
but the courage of tb- Greeks prevails, even againfgt the dc- 
termination of “Fupite. Lxuflathius. 
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Great Agamemnon then the flaughter led, 
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And flew Bezor at his people’s head : 
Whofe Squire O7/eus, with a fudden ípring, 
Leap’d from the chariot to revenge his King, 1390 





But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 
Which pierc’d his brain, and ftretch’d him on 
the ground. | 
Atrides fpoil’d, and left them on the plain : 
Vain was their youth, their glitt’ring armour vain- 
Now foil’d with duft, and naked to the fíky, 135 
Their fnowy lmbs and beauteous bodies lie. 
Two fons of Priam next to battle move, 
The product one of marriage, one of love ; 
In the fame car the brother warriours ride, 139 


‘This took the charge to combat, that to guide: 


¥. 135. Naked to the fey.] Eu/tathius refines upon this place, 
and believes that Homer intended, by particuiarizing the 
whitenefs cf the limbs, to ridicule the effeminate education 
of thefe unhappy youths. Butas fuch an interpretation may 
be thought below the majefty of an Epic poem, 2nJZ a kind. 
of barbarity to infult the unfortunate, I thought it better to 
give the paflage an air of compaffion. As the words are 
equally capable of either meaning, I imagined the reader 
would be more pleated with the humanity of the one, than 
with the fatyr of the other, 
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Far other tafk! than when they wont to keep, 
On JIda’s tops, their father’s fieecy fheep. 

Thefe on the mountains once 4chilles found, 
And captive led, with pliant ofiers bound ; 
Then to their fire for ample fums reftor’d; 1465 





But now to perifh by Atrides {word : 
Pierc’d in the breaft the bafe-born Jus bleeds : 
Cleft thro’ the head, his brother’s fate fuc-~ 


ceeds. 





Swift to the fpoil the hafty viétor falls, 
And ftript, their features to his mind recalls. 450 
The Trojans fee the youths untimely die, 





But helplef{s tremble for themfelves, and fly. 
So when a lion, ranging o’er the lawns, 


Finds, on fome graffy lair, the couching fawns, 


$. 143- Lhefe on tie mountains once Achilles feurd.] Homer, 
fays Euffathius, never lets any opportunity pafs of mention- 
- =- ay ee ene + > ie = t 
ing the hero of his poem, 4rilies: he gives here an inftance 
of his former refentment, and at once varies his own poetry 
à " - a > 
and exalts his hero’s character. Nor does he mention him 
curforily >; he feems unwilling to leave him; and when he 
puriues the thread of the Rory in a few lines, takes occafion 
aie ae naaa TR a a. wees : 
to {peak again of him. T isis avery artful conauct; by men- 
tioning him fo trequentiy, he takes care that the reader 
fhould not forget him, and fhews the rmmiportance of that 
hero, whofe anger i. tne fubieét of his ela Pay oe 
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Their bones he cracks, their reeking vitals 
draws, 155 
And grinds the quiv’ring flefh with bloody jaws; 
The frighted hind beholds, and dares not ftay, 
But fwift thro’ ruftling thickets burfts her way; 


All drown’d in fweat the panting mother files, 








And the big tears roll trickling from her eyes. 160 
Amidft the tumult of the routed train, 

The fons of falfe #2fimachus were flain ; 

He, who for bribes his faithlefs counfels fold, 

And voted Helen’s {tay for Paris’ gold. 

Atrides mark’d, as thefe their fafety fought, 165 

And flew the children for the father’s fault ; 

Their head{trong horfe unable to reftrain, 

They íhook with fear, and dropp’d the filken 

rein ; 

Then in their chariot on their knees they fall, 

And thus with lifted hands for mercy call. 170 
Oh fpare our youth, and for the hfe we owe 

Antimiaickhus {hall copious gifts beftow ; 

Soon as he hears, that not in battle flain, 


The Grecian Thins his captive fors detain, 
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Large heaps of brafs in ranfom fhall be told, 175 

And {teel well-temper’d, and perfuafive gold. 
"Thefe words, attended with a flood of tears, 

The youths addrefs’d to unrelenting ears : 

The vengeful monarch gave this {tern reply ; 

If from -dxtimachus ye {pring, ye die : 1890 

The daring wretch who once in council {tood 

To fhed Uyf’ and my brother’s blood, 


For profter’d peace! and fues his feed for grace! 





No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race. 

This faid, Pz/ander from the car he caft, 185 

And pierc’d his breaft: fupine he breath’d his 
lait. 


His brother leap’d to earth; but as he lay, 





The trenchant falchion lopp’d his hands away ; 


Lf 


y. 181. Antimachus, who once, &c.] It is obfervable that 
Tomer with a great deal of art interweaves the true hitftory of 
the Trojan war in his poem ; he here gives a circumftance that 
carries us back from the tenth year of the war to the very be- 
ginning of it. So that although the action of the poem takes 
up but a fmall part of the laft year of the war, yet by fuch 
incidents as thefe we are taught ‘a great many particulars 
that happened through the whole feries of ite Au/fathius. 

$- 188. Lopp d his hands away.] L think one cannot bute 
compafionate the fate of thefe brothers, who fuffer for the 
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His fever’'d head was tofs’d among the throng, 


And rolling, drew a bloody trail along. I9QO 
Then, 





where the thickef{t fought, the victor 
flew ; 

The King’s example all his Greeks purfue. 

Now by the foot the fiying foot were flain, 

Horfe trod by horfe, lay foaming on the plain. 

From the dry fields thick clouds of duft arife, 

Shade the black hoft, and intercept the fkies. 196 





fins of their father, notwithftanding the juftice which the’ 
commentators find in this action of Agamemnon. And I can 
much lefs imagine that his cutting off their bands was meant 
for an exprefs example again{t bribery, in revenge for the 
gold which 4ztimachus had received from Paris. Exu/fathius is 
very refining upon this point; but the grave Spondanus out- 
does them all, who has found there was an excellent conceit 
in cutting off the hands and head of the fon; the firft, be- 
caufe the father had been for laying hands on the Grecian em- 
baffadors ; and the fecond, becaufe it was from his ead that 
the advice proceeded of detaining Helena. 

$. 193. Now by the foot the flying foot, &c.] After Homer 
with a poetical juftice has punifhed the fons of Antimachus 
for the crimes of the father ; he carries on the narration, and 
prefents all the terrours of the battle to our view : we fee in 
the lively defcription the men and chariots overthrown, and 
hear the trampling of the horfes feet. Thus the Poct very 
artfully , by fuch fudden alarms, awakens the attention of the 
reader, that is apt to be tired and grow remifs by a plain and 
more cool narration. 


VOL. III. Q 
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The brafs-hoof’d {teeds tumultuous plunge and 


bound, 
And the thick thunder beats the lab’ring ground. 


Still flaught’ring on, the King of men procceds ; 


> 
The diitanc’d army wonders at his deeds. 200 
As when the winds with raging flames confpire, 
And o’er the forefts roll the flood of fire, 
In blazing heaps the grove’s old honours fall, 
“And onc refulgent ruin levels all: 
Before Atrides’ rage, fo finks the foe, 205 
Whole fquadrons vanifh, and proud heads lie low. 
The fteeds fly trembling from his waving fword; 
And many a car, now lighted of its Lord, 
Wide o'er the field with guidelefs fury rolls, 2c9 
Breaking their ranks, and crufhing out their fouls ; 
While his keen falchion drinks the warriours lives ; 
More grateful, now, to vultures than their wives! 
¥- 197. Lhe brafs-hoof’d fieeds.] Euftathius obferves, that the 
cuftom of {hoeing horfes was in ufein Homrer’s time, and calls 


the fhocs cerrveie, from the igure of an half-moon. 
Xe 212. Alore grateful, now, to vultures than thei) 
This is a reficétion of the Poct, and fuch an one 2s arifes 
from a fentiment of compaffion ; and indeed there is nothings 
more moving than to fee thofe heroes, wsho were the love 
wid dcoliche of their fsorifes, ceduced iuddciy te fuch a con 


i GUIVES fT] 
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Perhaps great Hećřor then had found his fate, 
But Jove and deftiny prolong’d his date. 214. 
Safe from the darts, the care of heav’n he {ftood, 
Amid alarms, and death, and duft, and blood. 


Now paft the tomb where ancient zes lay, 





Thro’ the mid field the routed urge their way. 
Where the wild figs th’ adjoining fammit crown, 


That path they take, and fpeed to reach the town. 


dition of horrour, that thofe very wives durft not look upon 
them. I was very much furprifed to find a remark of £u/fa- 
thins upon this, which feems very wrong and unjuft: he 
would have it that there is in this place an E£él:p/zs, which com- 
prehends a fevere raillery : ** For, fays he, emer would im- 
te ply, that thofe dead warriours were row more agreeable to 
<e vultures, than they had ever been in all their dis s to their 
te wives.” ‘This ts very ridiculous ; to fuppcfe that theie un- 
happy women did not love their hufbands, is to infult them 
barbaroufly in their afiiétion ; and every body can fee that fuch 
a thought in this place would have appeared mean, frigid, and 
out of feafon. ficmer, an the contrary’, alvwv ays endeavours to 
excite compaffion by the grief of the wives, whofe hufbands 
are killed in the battle. Dader; 

x. 217. Now fap the tomb where ancient 1ias fay-] By the 
exactnefs of et s defcription we fee as in a landfchap2 
the very place where this battle was fought. -7zanmeninceyu drives 
the raam from the tomb of Jiss where the y cnc amped all 
the night; that tomb ftood in the middle of the plain: from 
hence he purfues them By mg wild hs-tree to the becch-tree, 
and from thence tuo ven very Seon gate. “hus che fcene of 
action 1s fixed, and we fee the very rout through which the 
Oone retreats, atd the ia advances. £ eo Iai cui 


fY > 


= ama 
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As {wift r;7des with loud flhhouts purfuw’d, 221 
Elot with his toil, and bath’d in hoftile blood. 
Now near the beech-tree, and the Sczaz gates, 
The hero halts, and his aflociates waits. 
Meanwhile on ev'ry fide, around the plain, 225 
Difpers’d, diforder’d, fly the Trojan train. 
So flies a herd of beeves, that hear difmay’d 
The lion’s roaring thro’ the midnight fhade ; 
On heaps they tumble with fuccefslefs hafte ; 
The favage feizes, draws, and rerids the laft: 270 
Not with lefs fury {tern Atrides flew, 
Still prefs’d the rout, and {till the hindmoft flew ; 
Fiurl’d from their cars the braveft chiefs are 
Kid, 
And rage, and death, 
field. 


AGW ftorms the victor at the Trojan wall ; 2 


and carnage, load the 


ry 


a5 
3 
E = re ~ } > a d dı + + 
surveys the tow’rs, and meditates their fall. 


But Jove defcending fhook th’ IdZæaz hills, 
And down their fummits pour’d a hundred rills - 
Dh’ unkindled light’ning in his hand he took, 


Ard thus the many-colour’d maid befpoke. 240 
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Tris, with hatte thy golden wings difplay, 

To god-like Heéfor this our word convey. 

While Agamemnon wattes the ranks around, 

Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the 


ground, 
Bid him giveway ; but iffue forth commands, 245 
And truft the war to lefs important hands : 
But when, or wounded by the fpear, or dart, 
That chief fhall mount his chariot, and depart : 
Then Jove fhall {tring his arm, and fire his breaft, 
Then to her fhips fhall flying Greece be prefs’d, 250 
"Till tö the main the burning fun deicend, 


And facred night her awful fhade extend. 


X. 241. Iris, with bafle thy golden wings difplay.|] It is evi- 
dent that fome fuch contrivance as this was neceflary ; the 
Trojans, we learn from the beginning of this book, were to be 
victorious this day; but if “Fupiter had not now interpofeds 
they had been driven even within the walls of Zroy. By 
this means alfo the Poet confults both for the honour of MHed7or,; 
and that of Agamemnon. Agamemnon has time cnough to fhew 
the greatnefs of his valour, and it is no difgrace to feor not 
to encounter him when Jupiter interpofes. 

Euftathius obferves, that the Poet gives us here a fketch 
of what is drawn out at large in the ftory of this whole book : 
this he doeés to raifé the curiofity of the reader, and make 
him impatient to hear thofe great actions which muft be 
performed before Avanimncn can retire, and Meé7z7r be 
victorious. 

os 
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He fpoke, and Jrzs at his word obey’d ; 
On wings of winds defcends the various maid. 
The chief fhe found amidft the ranks of war, 255 
Cicfe to the bulwarks, on his glitt’ring car. 
The Goddefs then: O fon of Priam hear ! 
From Jcve I come, and his high mandate bear. 
While Agamemnon wattes the ranks around, 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the 
ground, 260 
Abitain from fight; yet Hue forth commands, 
And truft the war to lefs important hands. 
But when, or wounded by the {pear or dart, 
The chief ihal mount his chariot, and depart: 
Then eve fhall ftring thy arm, and fire thy 
breaft, 20 5 
‘Phen to her fhips {hall flying Greece be preft, 
"Till to the main the burning fun defcend, 
Anda tacred night her awful fhade extend. 
Sine faid, and vanifh’d: Hecer, witha bound, 
Springs from his chariot on the trembling ground, 
In cianging arms: he grafps in either hand 274 


A poricd lance aud fpPeeds from band to band: 
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Revives their ardour, turns their fteps from flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 274 
They ftand to arms: the Greeks their onfet dare, 
Condenfe their pow’rs, and wait the coming war. 
New force, new fpirit to each breaft returns: 
The fight renew’d with fiercer fury burns: 

The King leads on ; all fix on him tneir eye, 
And learn from him, to congquey, or to die. 280 

Ye facred nine, celeftial Mufes! teil, 

Who fac’d him firft, and by his prowefs fell? 
The great Iphidamas, the bold and young: 
From fage Antenor and Theano fprung ; 23 4. 














¥. 281. Ye facred nine.] “The Poet, to win the attention 
of the reader, and feeming himfelf to be {truck with the ex- 
pioits of Agamemnon while he recites them (who when the 
battle was rekindled, rufhes out to engage his enemies) in- 
vokes not one mufe, as he did in the beginning cf the poem, 
but as if he intended to warn us that he was about to relate 
fomething furprifing, he invokes the whole nine; and then, 
as if he had received their infpiration, goes on to deliver what 
they fuggefted tohim. By means of this apoftrophe, the ima- 
gination of the reader is fo filled, that he feems not only pre- 
fent, but active in the fcene to which the fkill of the Poet 
has tranfported him. Eu/ffathius. 

wy. 283. Iphidamas, the bcid and young.) Homer here gives 
us the hiftory of this /phidamas, his parentage, the place of 
his birth, and many circumftances of his private life. ‘his 
he does to diverfify his poctry, and te fotten with tome amia- 


O 4 
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Whom from his youth his grandfire C/féeus bred, 
And nurs’d in f4race where fnowy flocks are fed’ 
scarce did the down his rofy cheeks inveft, 

And early honour warm his gen’rous breaft, 
When the kind fire confign’d his daughter’s charms 
(Theaxvo’s filter) to his youthful arms. 290 
But call’d by glory to the wars of Troy, 

Fac leaves untaited the frf€ fruits of JOY 5 

From his lov’a bride departs with melting eyes, 
And {wilt to aid his dearer country flies. 294 
Waith tweive black thips hereach’d Percope’s{ítrand, 
Thence teok the long, laborious march by land. 
Now fierce for fame, before the ranks he {prings, 
‘Tow’ring in arms, and braves the King of Kings. 
ttrides firít difcharged the miffive {pear ; 

The Tro;az ftoop’d, the jav’lin pafs’d in air. 300 


ble embelliifMments, the continual horrours that muft of ne- 


ceihty ftrike the imagination, inan uninterrupted narration of 
blood and flau.shter. E aflat hins. 

x. 200- Pheano’s fffer.] That the reader may not be 
firocked at the marriage of /rhicaias with his mother’s fifter, 
it may not be amis to obferve trom Ernflatbius, that confan-— 
gyuinity was no impediment in Greece in the days of leaner - 
nor is /pAidamas fingular in this kind of marriage, for Dioma 
Was marrica to his own aunt as well as he. 
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Then near the corfelet, at the monarch’s heart, 
With all his ftrength the youth dircéts his dart : 
But the broad belt, with plates of filver bound, 
The point rebated, and repell’d the wound. 
Encumber’d with the dart, d¢rzdes {ftands, 305 
Tull grafp’d with force, he wrench’d it from his 
hands, 
At once his weighty {word difcharg’d a wound 
Full on his neck, that felld him to the ground. 
Stretch’d in the duit th’ unhappy warriour lies, 


And fleep eternal feals his {wimming eyes. 310 





Oh worthy better fate ! oh early flain ! 

Thy country’s friend; and virtuous, tho’ in 
vain! 

No more the youth fhall join his confort’s fide, 

At once a virgin, and at once a bride! 

No more with prefents her embraces meet, 315 

Or lay the fpoils of conqueft at her feet, 

On whom his paifion, lavifh of his itore; 

Beftow’d fo much, and vainly promis’d more! 

Unwept, uncover’d on the plain he lay, 


While the proud victor bore his arms away. 320 
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= 


C6972, <dnfenor’s eldett hope, was nigh : 
‘Fears, at the fight, came ftarting from his cye, 
While pierc’d with grief the much-lov’d youth 


he view’d, 





And the pale features now deform’d with blood 
Then with his fpear, unfeen, histime hetook, 325 
Aum’d at the King, and near his elbow ftrook. 
The thrilling fteel tran{piere’d the brawny part, 
And thro’ his arm {tood forth the barbed dart. 
Surpriz ad the monarch feels, yet void of fear 
On Coz ruines with his lifted fpear : 7320 
Elis brothei’s corpfe the pious Trojan draws, 
And calls his country to allert his caule, 
$Geitends him breathlefs on the fanguine field, 
And o'er the body fpreads his ample fhield. 
Weiridcs, marking an unguarded part, 2468 
‘Pransiix’d the warriour with his brazen dart ; 
Prone on his brother’s bleeding breaft he lay, 


Tae Monarchs falchion lopp’d his head 


oe 
way 

"Kine focial fades the fame dark journey co, 

Awd join each other in the realms below. =o 
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The vengeful victor rages round the fields, 





With ev’ry weapon, art or fury yields: 

By the long lance, the fword, or pond’rous ftone, 

Whole ranks are broken, and whole troops o'er- 
thrown. 344. 

This, while yet warm, diftill’d the purple flood ; 

But when the wound grew {tiff with clotted blood, 

‘Then grinding tortures his {trong bofom rend, 


Leis keen thofe darts the fierce I/ythie fend, 





(The pow’rs that caufe the teeming matron’s 
throes, 

Sad mothers of unutterable woes !) 25 

Stung with the fmart, all-panting with the pain, 

Fie mounts the car, and gives his fquire the rein : 


v. 348. Lhe fierce Ilythiæ.] Thefe //ythize are the Goddefles 
that Homer fuppofes to prefide over childbirth : he arms their 
hands with a kind of inftrument, from which a pointed dart 
is {hot into the diftreffed mother, . as an arrow from a bow - 
fo that as &rizs has her torch, and Jupiter his thunder, thefe 
Goddeffes have their darts which they fhoot into women in 
travail. He calls them the daughters of Juno, becaufe fhe 
prefides over the marriage-bed. Exuffathius. Here (fays Da- 
crer ) we find the {tyle of the holy fcripture, which to exprefs a 
tevere pain, ufually compares it to that of women in labour. 
‘hus David, Pain came upon them as upon a woman in travail: 
and Sfaiah, They fhall grieve as a woman in travail. And all 
the Prophets zre full of the like expre Ticiis. 
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Then with a voice which fury made more {trong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng. 
O friends! O Greeks ! affert your honours won; 


Proceed, and finifh what this arm begun: 356 


Lo! angry Jove forbids your chief to ftay, 
And envies half the glories of the day. 

He iaid ; the driver whirls his lengthful thong ; 
The horfes fly! the chariot fmokes along. 360 
Clouds from their noftrils the fierce courfers blow, 


And from their fides the foam defcends in fnow ; 





Shot thro’ the battle in a moment’s fpace, 
"The wounded Monarch at his tent they place. 


No fooner Hector faw the King retir’d, 365 


But thus his Jrosazs and his aids he fir'd; 
Ficar all ye Durdaz, all ye Lyctan race ! 


=+ 


Fam’d in clofe ficht, and dreadful face to face. 


Y. 357- Lo! angry Jove forbids yeur chief to fray. ] Liuflathius 
remarks upon the behaviour of Aceamemicnu in his preifent di- 
{trcis : #Fflen:er defcribes him as racked with almoft intolerable 
pains, yet he does not complain of the anguifh he fuffers, 
but that he is obliged to retire from the fight. 

< bhis indeed, as it proved his undaunted fpirit, fo did it 
likxewilfe his wifdom : had he fhewed any unmanly dejcection, 
it wouk have dilpirited the army ; 
them believe his wound 


but his intrepidity makes 
Icfs dangerous, and renders them not 


fo hizhly conccrie] for the ablence of their General. 
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Now call to mind your ancient trophies won, 





Your great forefathers virtues, and your own. 370 
Behold, the Gen’ral flies! deferts his pow’rs ! 


Lo Jove himfelf declares the conqueit ours ! 





Now on yon’ ranks impel your foaming fteeds ; 
And, fure of glory, dare immortal deeds. 

With words like thefe the fiery chief alarms 375 
His fainting hoft, and ev’ry bofom warms. 








As the bold hunter chears his hounds to tear 
The brindled lion, or the tufky bear ; 

With voiceand hand provokestheir doubting heart, 
And fprings the foremoft with his lifted dart: 38a 
So god-hke Heéfor prompts his troops to dare; 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himfelf the war. 
On the black body of the foes he pours ; 
Asfrom the cloud’sdeep bofom,{fwell’dwith fhow’rs, 
A fudden {torm the purple ocean fweeps, 235 
Drives the wild waves, and tofies all the deeps. 
Say Mufe ! when Jove the Trojan’s glory crown’d, 


Beneath his arm what heroes bit the ground ? 


>. 387. Say, Adife! when Jove the “‘Vrojan’s glory crot d.) 
The Poet juft before has given us an invocation of the mufes, 
to make us attentive to the great exploits of 4canemnon. 
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Affeus, Dolops, and Autonsus dy’d, 

Ofites next was added to their fide, 390 
Then brave Hipponcus fam’d in many a fight, 
Opbeltizs, Orus, funk to endlefs night ; 


Here we have one with regard to Hector, but this laít may 
perhaps be more eafily accounted for than the other. For in 
that, after fo folemn an invocation, we might reafonably have 
expected wonders from the hero: whereas in reality he kills 
but one man before he himfelf is wounded; and what he 
does afterwards feems to proceed from a frantick valour, arif{- 
ing from the fmart of the wound: we do not find by the text 
that he kills one man, but overthrows feveral in his fury, and 
then retreats: fo that one would imagine he invoked the 
mufes only to defcribe his retreat. 

But upon a nearer view, we fhall find that Zomer fhews a 
commendable partiality to his own countryman and hero 4ga- 
memnon : he feems to detract from the greatnefs of f(cé7or’s 
actions, by afcribinz them to ‘Jupiter; whereas Agamemnon 
conquers by the dint of bravery: and that this is a juft ob- 
fervation, will appear by what follows. T hoffe Greeks that 
fall by the fword of Hector, he palles over as if they were all 
vulgar mer: he fays nothing of them but thatthey died; and 
only bricfly mentions their names, as if he endeavoured to 
conceal the overthrow of the Grecks. But when he fpeaks oF 
his favourite “gememton, he expatiates and dwells upon his 
actions ; and fhews us, that thofe that fell by his hand were 
all men of diftinétion, fuch as were the fons ot Priam, of An- 
tenor, and Antimachus. It is true, f#Yeétor killed as many lead- 
ers of the Greeks as Agamemnon of the Trcjans, and more of the 
common foldiers; but by particularizing the deaths of the 
chiefs of Jrzjy, he fets the deeds of Agamenon in the ftrongeft 
point of light, and by his filence in refpeét to the leaders 
whom /xeéicr flew, he cafts a fhade over the greatnefs of the 
action, and conicquently it appears !efs con{picuous. 
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LE fymnius, gelaus ; all chiefs of name ; 


The reít were vulgar deaths, unknown to fame. 394 








As when a weftern whirlwind,charg’d with {torms, 
Difpels the gather’d clouds that Nerws forms ; 


The guit continu’d, violent, and ftrong, 





> 


Rolls fable clouds in heaps on heaps along ; 
Now to the íkies the foaming billows rears, 
Now breaks the furge, and wide the bottom bares : 
Thus raging Hećřor, with refiftlefs hands, 4or 
©’erturns, confounds, and fcatters all their bands. 
Now the laft ruin the whole hoft appalls ; 

Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls ; 
But wife Uses call'd Tydzdes forth, iog 
Hiis foul rekindled, and awak’d his worth. 





$. 405. But wife Ulyffes call’d Vydides forth.) There is 
fomething inftructive in thofe which feem the moft ccmmosn 
paflages of Homer, who by making the wife C%yy¢s5 direct the 
brave Diomed in all the enterprifes of the laft kook, and by 
maintaining the fame conduct in this, intended to fhew this 
moral, That valour fhould always be under the guidance cf 
wifdom. ‘I’hus in the eighth book, when Deemed could fcarce 
be reftrained by the thunder of “Jupiter, Ncr is at hand te 
moderate his courage; and thts hero icems to have made a 
very good ule of thole inftructions ; his valour no longer runs 
out into rafhnefs: though he is too brave to decline the fivhr, 
yet he is too wile to fight againit ‘Jupiter. 
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And ftand we deedlefs, O eternal fhame ! 

"Till Heéfor’s arm involve the fhips in flame P 

Hafte, let us join, and combat fide by fide. 

The warriour thus, and thus the friend reply’d. 410 
No martial toil I fhun, no danger fear ; 

Let Hector come ; I wait his fury here. 

But Jove with conqueft crowns the Trojan train ; 

And, Jove our foe, ail human force is vain. 414 
Hefigh’d; but fighing, rais’d his vengeful fteel, 

And from his car the proud T/y774razus fell : 

WMolzoz, the charioteer, purfu’d his Lord, 


His death ennobled by UA fes’ fword. 








There flain, they left them in eternal night, 4196 
"Then plung’d amidit the thickeft ranks of fight. 
So two wild boars outftrip the following hounds, 
Then {fwift revert, and wounds return for wounds. 
Stern Heéfor’s conquefts in the middle plain 
Stood check’d a while, and Greece refpir’d again. 
The fons of Merops fhhone amidit the war; 425 
Tow ring they rode in one refulgent car: 
In deep prophetick arts their father fkill’d, 


Fiad warn’d his children from the Trojan field, 
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Fate urg’d them on ; the father warn’d in vain, 
They rufh’d tofight, and perifh’d onthe plain! 430 
Their breafts no more the vital fpirit warms ; 
The ftern Tydides {trips their fhining arms. 
Hypirochus by great Uh fes dies, 





And rich Hippodamus becomes his prize. 434 
Great Jove from Ide with {laughter fills his fight, 
And level hangs the doubtful fcale of fight. 

By Tydeus lance Agaftrophus was flain, 

The far-fam’d hero of Peonian {train; 

Wing’d with his fears, on foot he ftrove to fly, 
His {teeds too diftant, and the foe too nigh; 440 





Thro’ broken orders, fwifter than the wind, 
He fled, but flying left his life behind. 
This Hedéfor fees, as his experienc’d eyes 
“‘Traverfe the files, and to the refcue flies; 
Shouts, as he paft, the cryftalregions rend, 445 
And moving armies on his march attend. 
Great Dzomed himfelf was feiz’d with fear, 
And thus befpoke his brother of the war. 

¥. 447- Great Diomed himfelf was feiz’d with fear.] There 
feems to be fome difficulty in thefe words: this brave war- 


riour, who has frequently met Hector ir the battle, and of- 
VOL. III. P 
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Mark how this way yon’ bending fquadrons 

yield ! 

The ftorm rolls on, and Heéfor rules the field : 450 

Here {tand his utmoft force—The warriour faid; 

Swift at the word, his pond’rous jav’lin fled ; 

Nor mifs’d its aim, but where the plumage danc’d, 

Raz’d the fmooth cone, and thence obliquely 
glanc’d. 


Safe in his helm (the gift of Phedus’ hands) 455 
Without a wound the Trojaz hero ftands ; 





But yet fo ftunn’d, that {tagg’rmg on the plain, 
His arm and knee his finking bulk fuftain ; 
O’er his dim fight the mifty vapours rife, 

And a fhort darknefs fhades his {wimming eyes. 


Tydides follow’d to regain his lance ; 46x 


While Hector rofe, recover’d from the trance ; 


fered himfelf for the fingle combat, is here faid to be {cvized 
with fear at the very fight of him: this may be thought not 
to acree with his ufual behaviour, and to derogate from the 
general character of his rntrepidity ; but we muit remcmber 
that Dicmed himfelf has but juft told us, that Jupiter fought 
againft the Grecians 3 and that all the endeavours of himielf 
and Ulyffes would be vain: this fear therefore of Dczicd is far 
from being difhonourable ; it is not #fecfor, but Jupiter OF 
whem he is afraid. L£uz/lathius. 
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Remounts his car, and herds amidift the croud: 
The Greek purfues him, and exults aloud. 
Once more thank Pheéus for thy forfeit 

breath, 465 

Or thank that {wiftnefs which outftrips the death. 

Well by pollo are thy pray’rs repaid, 

And oft’ that partial pow’r has lent his aid. 

Thou fhalt not long the death deferv’d with- 
{tand, 

If any God afiift Tydides hand. 479° 

Fly then, inglorious! but thy flight, this day, 
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Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghofts fhall pay. 
Him, while hetriumph’d, Pav zs ey’d from far, 

(The fpoufe of Helen, the fair caufe of war) 

Around the fields his feather’d fhafts he fent, 475 





From ancient J//zs’ ruin’d monument ; 


Behind the column plac’d, he bent his bow, 





And wineg’d an arrow at th’ unwary foe ; 


v. 476. Ilus’ smonument.] I thought it necefflary juft to 
put the reader in mind, that the battle {till continues near 
the tomb of Ilus: by a juft obfervation of that, we may 
with pleafure fee the various turns of the fight, and how eve- 
ry ftep of ground is wen or loft, as the armics are repulfed or 
wictorious. 
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Juft as he ftoop’d, Agafircphus’s creft 479 


To feize, and drew the corfelet from his breaft, 
The bow-ftring twang’d; nor flew the fhaftin vain, 
But pierc d his foot, and nail’d it to the plain. 
The laughing Trojan, with a joyful {pring 
Leaps from his ambufh and infults the King. 


%. 479. Jul ashe fop d; Agaftrophus’s cre/? 
To ferze, and drew the corfelet from his brea/?.J 


One would think that the Poet at all times endeavoured to 
condemn the practice of ftripping the dead, during the heat 
of ation ; he trequently defcribes the victor wounded, while 
he is fo employed about the bodies of the flain; thus in the 
prefent book we fee Agamemnon, Dismed, Ulyffes, Elphencr, 
and Eurypylus, all fuffer as they {ftrip the men they flew; and 
in the fixth book he brings in the wife Neffor directly forbid- 
ding it. Exu/ffathius. 

x. 482. But piere’d his foot.} It cannot but be a fatisfadcti- 
on to the reader to fee the Poet {mitten with the love of his 
country, and at all times confulting its glory ; this day was 
to be clorious to roy, but Homer takes care to remove with 
honour moft of the braveift Greeks from the field of battle, be- 
fore the Trojans can conquer. ‘T hus Agamemnon, Diomed, and 
Cis fes muft bleed, before the Poet can allow his countrymen 
to retreat. Euffathius. 

+. 483. The langning Trejan.] Exflathius is of opinion that 
Fler intended to fatyrize in this place the unwarlike beha- 
viour of Pais: fuch an effeminate laugh and gefture is un- 
ae a brave warriour, but agrees very well in the cha- 
racter Paris: nor do | sien ne that in the whole //ad 
any one perfon is defcribed in fuch an indecent tranfporz, 
though upon a much more glorious or fuccefsful action. He 
concludes his ludicrəus iniult with a circumftance very much 
to the honour of Dvozic.d, and very much to the difadvantage of 
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He bleeds! (he cries) fome God has fped my 
dart; 435 

Would the fame God had fixt it in his heart ! 


So Troy reliev’d from that wide-wafting hand, 





Should breathe from flaughter and in combat 
{tand ; 

Wiihofe fons now tremble at his darted {pear, 

As f{catter’d lambs the rufhing lion fear. 49° 
He dauntlefs thus : "Thou conqu’ror of the fair? 

Thou woman-warriour with the curling hair ; 

Vain archer! trufting to the diftant dart, 

Unfkill’d in arms to aét a manly part ! 

‘Thou haft but done what boys or womencan; 495 

Such hands may wound, but not incenfe a man. 

Wor boaít the fcratch thy feeble arrow gave, 

A coward’s weapon never hurts the brave. 

Wot fo this dart, which thou may’{t one day feel : 

Fate wings its flight, and death is on the fteel. goo 


his owr cazracter; for he reveals to an enemy the fears of Troy, 
and ce™mpares the Greeks to lions, and the Trojans to fheep. 
Diomed is the very reverfe of him; he defpifes and leflens the 
wound he received, and in the midft of his pain, would not 
gratify his encmy with the little joy he mjght give him by let- 
ting him know it. 
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Weere this but lights, fome noble life expires; 
Ets touch makes orphans, bathesthe cheeks of fires, 
Steeps earth ın purple, gluts the birds of air, 
And leaves fuch objeéts, as diftraét the fair. 
Uifes haftens with a trembling heart, sor 
Beiore him {f{teps, and bending draws the dart: 
Forth flows the blood ; an eager pang fucceeds 3 
Tydides mounts, and to the navy fpeeds. 

Now on the field U4 fs {tands alone, 
The Greeks all fled, the Trojans pouring an : SIO 
But ftands collected in himfelf and whole, 
And queftions thus his own unconquer’d foul. 

What farther fubterfuge, what hopes remain ? 

What fhame, inglorious if I quit the plain ? 
What danger, fingly if I ftand the ground, cre 
My friends all fcatter’d, all the foes around ? 

$. 512. And queftions thus his own unconguer’d feul.] This is 
a paflage which very much ftrikes me: we have a brave hero 
making a noble foli!oquy, or rather calling a council within 
himfelf, when he was fingly to encounter an army: it s Im- 
poihibie for the reader not to be in pain for fo gallant © Man 
in fuch an imminent danger; he muft be impatient for the 
event, and his whole curiofity muft be awakened til] he 


knows the fate of U%/fes, who tcorned to fly though encom- 
plied by an army. 
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Yet wherefore doubtful ? let this truth fufftce ; 





The brave meets danger, and the coward flies ; 
To die or conquer, proves a hero’s heart ; 


And knowing this, I know a foldier’s part. 520 





Such thoughts revolving in his careful breaft, 


Wear, and more near, the fhady cohorts preft ; 


‘Thefe, in the warriour, their own fate inclofe : 





And round him deep the íteely circle grows. 

So fares a boar whom all the troop furrounds 525 
Of fhouting huntfmen, and of clam’rous hounds; 
He grinds his tv’ry tufks; he foams with ire; 
His fanguine eye-balls glare with living fire ; 

By thefe, by thaofe, on ev’ry part is ply’d ; 

And the red flaughter fpreads on ev'ry fide. 530 
Pierc’d thro’ the fhoulder, firt Dezopzs fell ; 
Next Ezzomus and Thogx funk to hell ; 
Cherfidamas, beneath the navel thruft, 

Falis prone to earth, and grafps the bloody duft. 
Char f», the fon of Hippafus, was near ; E35 
Umes reach’d him with the fatal {pear ; 


But to his aid his brother Soczs flies, 


Socus, the brave, the gen’rous, and the wife: 
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Wear as he drew, the warriour thus began. 

© great UAfes, much-enduring man! 540° 
Wot deeper fkill’d in ev’ry martial flight, 
Than worn to toils, and aétive 1n the fight ! 
This day two brothers fhall thy conqueft grace, 
And end at once the great H7ppaf/raz race, 544 
Or thou beneath this lance muft prefs the field — 
Hie faid, and forceful pierc’d his fpacious fhield : 
Thro’ the ftrong brafs the ringing jav’lin thrown, 
Plough’d half his fide, and bar’d it to the bone. 
By Pallas’ care, the fpear, tho’ deep infix’d, 549 
Stopp’d fhort of life, nor with his entrails mix’d, 


¥. 549. By Pallas’ care.] It is a juft obfervation, that there 
is no moral fo evident, or fo conftantly carried on through 
the fiiad, as the necefiity mankind at all times has of divine 
afMiittance. Nothing is performed with fuccefs, without par- 
ticular mention of this ; Hector is not faved from a dart with- 
out Afpoəolio, nor Uh fes without Afinerva. Homer is perpetu- 
ally acknowledging the hand of God in all events, and aicrib= 
ing to that only, al] the victories, triumphs, rewards, ar pu- 
nifhments of men. Thus the grand moral he laid down at 
the entrance of his poem, Abs © iversi2o Bark, The vil of Ged 
was fulfilied, runs through his whole work, and is with 
moft remarkable care and conduct put into the 
his greateft and wifeft nerfons on every occafion. 

fdtomer generally makes fome peculiar God attend on CNR 
hero : for the ancients believed that every man h 
cular tutelary deity; i 
Dewons or Genii, who 


<i 
immo yu of 





ad his parti- 
thefe in fucceeding times were called 
/ z - 
vas they thought) were given to Meit 
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The wound not mortal wife Uffes knew, 
Then furious thus, (but firft fome fteps withdrew.) 
Unhappy man! whofe death our hands fhall grace? 
Fate calls thee hence, and finifh’d is thy race. 
No longer check my conquefts on the foe; 555 
But pierc’d by this, to endlefs darknefs go, 
And add one fpeétre to the realms below ! 





He fpoke, while Soczs feiz’d with fudden fright, 
Trembling gave way, and turn’d his back to flight, 
Between his fhoulders pierce’d the following dart, 
And held its pafiage thro’ the panting heart. 561 
Wide in his breaft appear’d the grizly wound; 
He falls ; his armour rings againít the ground. 
Then thus UAfes, gazing on the flain : 

Fam’d fon of Hifpafus / there prefs the plain; 565 


at the hour of their birth, and direéted the whole courfe of 
their lives. See Cebes’s Talvct. MAlenander, as he is cited by 
Ammianus LAdarceilinus, ftyles them pusafeyo Biz, the wnuifible 
guiges of life. 

ï. 65. Fard fon of Hippafus!] Homer has been blamed 
by fe n. late cenfurers for making his heroes addrefs difcourfes 
tc t! dead. Dacier replies, that paffion dictates thefe fpeeches, 
aud it is generally to the dying, not to the dead, that they 
arc addrefied. However, one may fay, that they -r: often 
rather reflections, than infults. Were it otherwife, Homer 
deferves not to be cenfured for feigning what hiftories have 
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There ends thy narrow fpan aflign’d by fate, 
Tfeuv'n owes lifes yet a longer date. 

Ah wretch ! no father fhall thy corpfe compofe, 
Thy dying eyes no tender mother clofe ; 


But hungry birds {hall tear thofe balls away, 570 





And hov’ring vultures fcream around their prey. 


Me Greece fhall honour, when I meet my doom, 





With folemn fun’rals and a lafting tomb. 


scported as truth. We find in Plutarch that A@ark Antony 
upon fight of the dead body of Brutus, ftopped and reproached 
him with the death of his brother Caius, whom Brutus had 
killed in Adacedonia in revenge for the murder of Cicero. I 
muit confefs I am not altogether pleafed with the railleries he 
fometimes ufes to a vanquifhed warriour: which inhumani- 
ties, if fpoken to the dying, would I think be yet worfe than 
after they were dead. 

7. 571. dnd how ring vultures feream around their prey.] This 
is not literally tranflated, what the Poet fays gives us the 
moft lively picture imaginable of the vultures in the aét of 
tearing their prey with their bills: they beat the body with 
their wings as they rend it, which is a very natural circum- 
ftance, but fcarce poffible to be copied by a tranflator with- 
out lofing the beauty of it. 

$. 572. Ade Greece fhall honour, when I meet my docm, LE TiD 
folemn fur rals. J We may fee from fuch paflages as thete 
that honours paid to the afhes of the dead have bcen ‘rreatly 
valued in all ages: this pofthumous honour was paid as a 
publick acknowledgment that the perfon deceafed had debert ed 
well of his country, and confequently was an incitement to 
the living to imitate his actions: in this view there is na 
man but would be ambitious of them, not as-they are teftima- 
mies of titles or riches, but of diftinguifhed merit, 
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Then raging with intolerable fmart, 

He writhes his body, and extracts the dart. 575 

The dart a tide of fpouting gore purfu’d, 

And gladden’d Troy with fight of hoftile blood. 

Now troops on troops the fainting chief invade, 





Fore’d he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 
Thrice to its pitch his lofty voice he rears; 580 
The well-known voice thrice Menelatis hears: 
Alarm’d, to Ajax Telamon he cry’d, 

Who fhares his labours, and defends his fide. 

O friend! Uses’ fhouts invade my ear ; 





Diftrefs’'d he feems, and no affiftance near: 58¢ 
Strong as he 1s; yet, one oppos’d to all, 
Opprefs’d by multitudes, the beft may fall. 
Greece, robb’d of him, muft bid her hoft defpair, 
And feel a lofs, not ages can repair. 589 
Then, where the cry direéts, his courfe he bends; 
Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends. 


¥. 591. Great Ajax, lke the God of war attends.) The fì- 
lencc of other heroes on many occafions is very beautiful in 
sfomer, but particularly fo in Ajax, who isa gallant rough 
foldier, and readier to act than to fpeak: the prefent neceffiry 
of Usyfes required fuch a behaviour, for the leaft delay mighs 


baave been fatal to him: Ajaa therefore complying both with 
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The prudent chief in fore diftrefs they found, 





With bands of furious Trojazs compafs’d round. 

As when fome huntf{man, with a flying fpear, 

From the blind thicket wounds a ftately deer ; 595 

Down his cleft fide while frefh the blood diftills, 

He bounds aloft, and fcuds from hills to hills: 

"Till life’s warm vapour iffuing thro’ the wound, 

Wild mountain-wolves the fainting beaft fur. 
round ; 

Juft as their jaws his proftrate limbs invade, 6ca 

The lion rufhes thro’ the woodland fhade, 

The wolves, tho’ hungry, fcour difpers’d away ; 

The lordly favage vindicates his prey. 

Uzes thas, unconquer’d by his pains, 

A fingle warriour, half an hoft fuftains : 6o05 

But foon as Ajax heaves his tow’r-like fhield, 


The fcatter’d crouds fly frighted o’er the field ; 


his own inclinations, and the urgent condition of UA//s, 
makes no reply to Adenelaus, but immediately haitens to his 
relief. “The reader will obferve how juitly the Poet maintains 
his character of “Wax throughout the whole //zad, who is 
often filent when he has an opportunity to {peak, and when 
he fpeaks, it is lixe a foldier, with a martial air, and always 
with brevity. &u/fauthius, 
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Atrides arm the finking hero {ftays, 


And fav’d from numbers, to his car conveys. 





Victorious Ajax plies the routed crew; O10 
And firt Doryclus, Prtam’s fon, he flew, 

On ftrong Pandecus next inflicts a wound, 
And lays Lyfander bleeding on the ground. 


As when atorrent, fwell’d with wint’ry rains, 614 














Pours from the mountains o’er the delug’d Plains, 
And pines and oaks, from their foundations torn, 
A country’s ruins! to the feas are borne: 
Fierce Ajax thus o’erwhelms the yielding throng ; 
Men, {fteeds, and chariots, roll in heaps along. 
But Heéfor, from this fcene of flaughter far, 620 
Rag’d on the left, and rul’d the tide of war: 
Loud groans proclaim his progrefs thro’ the plain, 
And deep Scamander {wells with heaps of flain. 
There Ne/for and Idomeneus oppofe 
The warriour’s fury, there the battle glows; 6G2¢ 


There fierce on foot, or from the chariot’s height, 





His fword deforms the beauteous ranks of fight 
The fpoufe of He/en dealing darts around, 
¥iad pierc’d Machaon with a diftant wound : 
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In his right fhoulder the broad {haft appear’d, 630 
And trembling Greece for her phyfician fear’d. 
To Neffor then Idomeneus begun ; 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus’ valiant fon! 

Afcend thy chariot, hafte with fpeed away, 





And great Afachaon to the fhips convey. 625 
A wife Phyfician, fkill’d our wounds to heal, 


Is more than armies to the publick weal. 


vy. 636. A wife Phyfiian.] The Poct paffes a very fignal 
commendation upon Phyficians: the army had feen feveral 
of their braveft heroes wounded, yet were not fo much dif- 
pirited for them all, as they were at the fingle danger of Afa- 
chaon: but the perfon whom he calls a Phyfician fecms rather 
to be a Surgeon; the cutting out of arrows, and the applying 
of anodynes being the province of the latter: however (as 
Euffathius fays} we muit conclude that Avachaon was both a 
Phyfician and Surgeon, and that thofe two profeffions were 
practifed by one perfon. 

It is reafonable to think, from the frequency of their wars, 
that the profteffion in thofe days was chiefly chirurgical: Celfus 
fays exprefsly that the Jetetic was long after invented; but 
that Botany was in great cfteem and practice, appears from 
the ftories of Atedea, Circe, &c. We often find mention a- 
mong the moft ancient writers, of women eminent in that 
art; as ot -/-quede in this very book, ¥.&875. who is faid (like 
Solomon) to have known the virtues of evcry plant that grew 
on the earth, and of Polydamne in the fourth book of the 
Odyffet, F- 2254 Se 

Homer, L believe, knew all that was known in his time of 
the practice of thefe arts. His methods of extracting of ar- 
rows, ftanching of blood by the bitter root, tomenting of 
wounds with warm water, applying proper bandages and re- 
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Old Neffor mounts the feat: befide him rode 
The wounded offspring of the healing God. 639 
Fle lends the lafh; the {teeds with founding feet 
Shake the dry field, and thunder tow’rd the fleet. 
But now Gebriones, from Heéfor’s car, 
Survey’d the various fortune of the war. 
While here (he cry’d) the flying Greeks are flain ; 
Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 645 
Before great Ajax fee the mingled throng 
Of men and chariots driv’n in heaps along! 
I know him well, diftinguifh’d o’er the field 
By the broad glitt’ring cf the fev’n-foid fhield. 
Thither, O Heéfor, thither urge thy iteeds, Gro 
There danger calls, and there the combat bleeds, 
There horfe and foot in mingled deaths unite, 
And groans of flaughter mix with fhouts of fight. 
Thus having fpoke, the driver’s lafh refounds ; 
Swift thro’ the ranks the rapid chariot bounds; 655 











medies, are all according to the true precepts of art. There 
are likewife feveral paffages in his works that fhew his know- 
ledge of the virtues of plants, even of thofe qualitics which 
are commonly (though perhaps erroneoufly) afcrib.d to them, 


as of the Moly againft enchantments, the willow which caufes 
Parrennefs, the z2penthe, &c. 
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Stung by the ftroke, the courfers fcour the fields, 
O’er heaps of carcafies, and hills of fhields. 


The horfes hoofs are bath’d in heroes gore, 


240 


And dafhing, purple all the car before ; 





The groaning axle fable drops diftills, 660 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 
Here Heéfor plunging thro’ the thickeft fight, 
Broke the dark Phalanx, and let in the light: 
(By the long lance, the fword, or pond’rous {ftone, 
The ranks he {catter’d, and the troops o’erthrown) 
Ajax he fhuns, thro’ all the dire debate, 666 
And fears that arm, whofe force he felt fo late. 
But partial Jove, efpoufing Heéfor’s part, 


Shot heav’n-bred horrour thro’ the Greczan’s heart ; 


yy. 668. But partial Jove, c.J] The addrefs of Homer in 
bringing off Ajax with decency, is admirable: he makes Hec- 
for afraid to approach him: he brings down Jupiter himfelf 
to terrify him: fo that he retreats not from a mortal, but 
from a God. 

‘This whole peffage is inimitably juft and beautiful: we fee 
Ajax drawn in the moit bold and itrong colours ; and, in a 
manner, alive in the defcription. We fee him flowly and 
fullenly retreat between two armies, and even with a look re- 
pulfe the one, and proteét the other: there is not one line 
but what refembles Ajax; the character of a ftubborn but un- 
daunted warriour is perfeétly maintained, and muft ftrike the 
sreader at the firft view. He compares hini firit to the Lion 
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Confus’d, unnerv’din Heéor’s prefence grown, 670 


Amaz’d he ftood, with terrours not his own. 


for his undauntednefs in fighting, and then to the Afs for his 
ftubborn flownefs in retreating ; though in the latter com- 
parifon there are many other points of likenefs that enliven 
the image: the havock he makes in the field is reprefented 
by the tearing and trampling down the harvefts ; and we fee 
the bulk, ftrength, and obftinacy of the hero, when the rc- 
jans in refpeét to him are compared but to troops of boys that 
impotently endeavour to drive him away. 

Eufpathius is filent as to thofe objections which have been 
raifed againft this laft fimile, for a pretended want of deli- 
cacy: this alone is conviction to me that they are all of a later 
date: for elfe he would not have failed to have vindicated 
his favourite Poet in a paflage that had been applauded many 
hundreds of years, and ftood the teft of ages. 

But Monfieur Dacier has done it very well in his remarks 
upon 4rifiotle. << In the time of Homer (fays that author) an 
<< Afs was not in fuch circumftances of contempt as in ours : 
<< the name of that animal was not then converted into a 
‘© term of reproach, but it was a beaft upon which Kings and 
‘<< Princes might be feen with dignity. And it will not be 
<€ very difcreet to ridicule this comparifon, which the holy 
fcripture has put into the mouth of Jacob, who fays in the 
<< benediction of his children, Llachar (Vel! be as a fJirong 
tc Ajs? Monfieur de la Afotie allows this point, and excufcs 
Homer for his choice of this animal, but is unhappily difguited 
at the circumftance of the 42ys, and the obftinate gluttony of 
the Afs, which he fays are images too mean to reprefent the 
determined valour of Ajax, and the fury of his encmies. it 
is anfwered by Madam Dacier, that what fi/c7er here images 
is not the gluttony, but the patience, the obftinacy, and 
ftrength of the Afs (as Eu/fathius had before obferved.) “Lo 
judge rightly of comparifons, we are not to examine if the 
fubject from whence they are derived be great or little, noble 
or familiar ; but we are principaily to confidcer if the image 
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O’er his broad back his moony fhield he threw, 
And glaring round, by tardy fteps withdrew. 





produced be elear and lively, if the Poet has the fkill to dig- 
nify it by poetical words, and if it perfectly paints the thing 
it is intended to reprefent. A company of boys whipping a 
top ıs very far from a great and noble fubjecét, yet Yirgil has 
not fcrupled to draw from it a fimilitude which admirably ex- 
prefles a Princefs in the violence of her paffion : 


e Ceu quondam torto volitans fub verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
Intenti ludo exercent ; ille actus habena 

Curvatis fertur fpatiis : ftupet infcia fupra 
Impubefque manus, mirata volubile buxum : 

Dant animos plage &c.”? Æn. lib. vii. 


However, upon the whole, a tranflator owes fo much to the 
talte of the age in which he lives, as not to make too great a 
compliment to the former ; and this induced me to omit the 
mention of the word 4s in the tranflation. I believe the 
reader will pardon me, if on this occafion I tranfcribe a paf- 
fage from Mr. Bozrleau’s notes on Longinus. 

ee “I here is nothing (fays he) that more difgraces a compo- 
fition than the ufe of mean and vulgar words; infomuch 
that (generally fpeaking) a mean thought expreffed in noble 
terms, is more tolerable, than a noble thought expreffled 
in mean ones. “The reafon whereof is, that all the world 
are not capable to judge of the juftnefs and force of a 
thought ; but there is fcarce any man who cannot, efpe- 
cially in a living language, perceive the leaft meannefs of 
“© words. WNeverthelefs very few writers are free from this 
“<< vice: Lomzinus accufes Herodotus, the moft polite of all 
<< the Greek Hiltorians, of this defeét; and Livy, Salluf?, 

Virgil have not efcaped the fame cenfure. Is it not then 
very furprifing, that no reproach on this account has been 
ever caft upon Hosmer ? though he has compofed two poems 


each more voluminous than the .£7e/d.; and though no 
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‘Thus the grim hon his retreat maintains, 

Befet with watchful dogs, and fhouting {wains ; 675 
Repuls’d by numbers from the nightly ftalls, 
Tho’ rage impels him, and tho’ hunger calls, 
Long ftands the fhow’ring darts, and miffile fires ; 
Then fow’rly flow th’ indignant bea{ft retires. 


author whatever; has defcended more frequently than he 
into a detail of little particularities; yet he never ufes 
terms which are not noble, or if he ufes humble words or 
phrafes, it is with fo much art, that, as Duionyfmus obferves, 
they become noble and harmonious. Undoubtedly, if 
there had been any caufe to charge him with this fault, 
Longinus had fpared him no more than Aeroedeotus. We 
may learn from hence the ignorance of thofe modern cri- 
ticks, who refolving to judge of the Greek without the 
knowledge of it, and never reading omer but in low and 
inelegant tranflations, impute the meannefies of his tranf- 
lators to the Poet himfelf ; and ridiculoufly blame a man 
who fpoke in one language, for fpeaking what is not ele- 
gant in another. I hey ought to know that the words of 
different languages are not always exactly correfpondent ; 
that it may often happen that a word which is very noble 
in Greek, cannot be rendered in another tongue, but by 
one which is very mean. “I hus the word a/nus in Latin, 
and afs in Exgili/h, arc the vileit imaginable ; but that which 
fignifies the fame animal in Greek and flebrew, is of dig- 
nity enough to be employed on the moft magnificent oc- 
cafions. In like manner the terms of 4eg-/herd and coetu- 
keeper in our language are infufterable, but thofe which 
anfwer to them in Greek, (teeétn; and Esxóa®, are graceful 
and harmonious: and ¥77:gi/, who in his own tongue en- 
titled his Eclogues Bucolica, would have been athamed to 
have called them in ours, the Dialogues cf Cow-keepers.” 


Q Z 
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So turn’d ftern Ajax, by whole hofts repell’d, 650 
While his fwoln heart at ev'ry ftep rebell’d. 

As the flow beaft with heavy {f{trength indu‘d, 
In fome wide field by troops of boys purfu’d, 
Tho’ round his fides a wooden tempeft rain, 
Crops the tall harveft, and lays wafte the plain; 685 
"Thick on his hide the hollow blows refound, 
The patient animal maintains his ground, 
Scarce from the field with all their efforts chas’d, 
And ftirs but flowly when he ftirs at laft. 
On “ax thus a weight of Trojans hung, 





690 





The ftrokes redoubled on his buckler rung ; 
Confiding now in bulky ftrength he ftands, 
Now turns, and backward bears the yielding bands; 
Now {tiff recedes, yet hardly feems to fly, 

And threats his followers with retorted eye. 695 
Fix’d as the bar between two warring pow’rs, 
NWVhuile hiling darts deicend in iron fhow’rs: 

In his broad buckler many a weapon {ftood, 

Its furface brittled with a quiv’ring wood ; 

And many a jawlin, guilticis on the plain, 700 


Marks the dry duit, and thirfts for blood in vain 
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But bold Eurypylus his aid imparts, 

And dauntlefs fprings beneath a cloud of darts; 
Whofe eager jav’lin lanch’d againft the foe, 
Great 4pifaon felt the fatal blow ; FOL 
From his torn liver the red current fiow’d, 

And his flack knees defert their dying load. 

The viétor rufhing to defpoil the dead, 





From Paris’ bow a vengeful arrow fled : 
Fix’d in his nervous thigh the weapon {tood, 719 
Fix’d was the point, but broken was the wood.. 


Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir’d, 





Yet thus, retreating, his aflociates fir’d. 


2. 712. Back to the tines the wounded Greek retir’d. ] We 
fee here almoft all the chiefs of the Grecian army withdrawn =: 
Neftor and Usfes, the two great counfellors; Agamemnon, 
Diomed, and Eurypylus, the braveft warriours, all retreated - 
fo that now in this neceffity of the Greeks, there was occa- 
fion for the Poet to open a new fcene of action, or elfe the 
Trojans had been victorious, and the Grectans driven from the 
fhores of Troy. To fhew the diftrefs of the Greeks at this 
period, from which the poem takes a new turn, it will be 
convenient to caft a view on the pofture of their affairs: all 
human aid is cut off by the wounds of their heroes, and all 
affiftance from the Gods forbid by Jupiter : whereas the ro- 
jans fee their General at their head, and Fupiter himfelf fights 
on their fide. Upon this hinge turns the whole poem; the 
diftrefs of the Greeks occafions tirft the affiftance of Patroclus, 
and then the death of that hero draws on the return of 4 


2.3 
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What God, O Grecians ! 
difmay’d P 

Oh, turn to arms; ‘tis Ajax claims your aid. 715 

This hour he f{tands the mark of hoftile rage, 

And this the laft brave battle he fhall wage ; 


Hiafte, join your forces; from the gloomy grave 





has your hearts 


The warriour refcue, and your country fave. 71g 
‘Thus urg’d the chief ; a gen’rous troop appears, 
Who fpread their bucklers, and advance their 
{pears, 
To guard their wounded friend: while thus they 
{tand 
With pious care, great Ajax joins the band : 
Each takes new courage at the hero’s fight ; 
The hero rallies and renews the fight. 72 e 
Thus rag’d both armies like conflicting fires, 
While Neffor’s chariot far from fight retires: 
His courfers {teep’d in fweat, and {tain’d with gore, 
The Greeks preferver, great Machaon bore. 


chilles. It is with great art that the Poet conducts all thefe in- 
cidents: he lets Achilles have the pleafure of feeing that the 
Greeks were no longer able to carry on the war without his 
affiftance : and upon this depends the great cataftrophe of the 
poem, Lu/fathixns. 
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That hour, Achilles from the topmoft height 730 
Of his proud fleet, o’erlook’d the fields of fight; 
His feafted eyes beheld around the plain 

The Grecian rout, the flaying, and the flain. 
His friend Machaon fingled from the reft, 

A tranfient pity touch’d his vengeful breaft. 735 





Straight to Menætius much-lov’d fon he fent; 
Graceful as Mars, Patroclus quits his tent: 
In evil hour ! Then fate decreed his doom ; 
And fix’d the date of all his woes to come. 

%. 730. That hour, Achilles, (&e.] “Though the refent- 


ment of Achilles would not permit him to be an actor in the 
battle, yet his love of war inclines him to be a fpectator - 
and as the Poet did not intend to draw the character of a per- 
feét man in Achilles, he makes him delighted with the deftruc- 
tion of the Greeks, becaufe it confpired with his revenge: that 
refentment which is the fubjecét of the poem, {ftill prevails 
over all his other paffions, even the love of his country ; for 
though he begins now to pity his countrymen, yet his anger 
ftifles thofe tender emotions, and he feems pleafed with their 
diftrefs, becaufe he judges it will contribute to his glory. 
Euftathius. 

$. 734- lis friend Machaon, &c.] It may be afked why 
Aflachasn is the only perfon whom Achilles pities? Euftathius 
anfwers, that it was either becaufe he was his countryman, a 
Thefalian; or becaufe Æfrulapius, the father of Afachasn, pre= 
fided over phyfick, the profeffion of his preceptor Chiron. But 
perhaps it may be a better rcafon to fay that a Phyfician is a 
publick good, and was valued by the whole army ; and it is 
not improbable but he mizht have cured Achilles of a wound 
during the courte of the T; Jat Ware. 


Da 4 
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Why calls my friend ? thy lov’d injunctions lay, 
Whate’er thy will, Pazsoclus fhall obey. TAT 
O firft of friends! (Pelides thus reply’d) 
Stull at my heart, and ever at my fide! 


The time is come, when yon’ defpairing hoft 





Shall learn the value of the man they loft: 745 
Now at my knees the Grees {hall pour their moan» 
And proud trzdes tremble on his throne. 


Go now to Nefer, and from him be taught 





What wounded warriour late his chariot brought? 
For feen at diftance, and but feen behind, 75o 
His form recall’d Machaon to my mind ; 

Nor could I, thro’ yon’ cloud, difcern his face, 


The courfers pait me with fo fwift a pace. 


¥. 740. Now at my knees the Greeks fhall pour their moan.) 
‘Phe Poct by putting thefe words into the mouth of Achilles, 
Jcaves room for a fecomd embativ, and (fince ¢c/illes himfelr 
mentions it) one mav think it would not have been unfuc- 
cefsful: but the Poct, by a more happy management, makes 
his friend Patrsclus the advocate of the Greeks, and by that 
means his return becomes his own choice. “his conduct ad- 
mirably maintains the charaéter of Achilles, who does not af- 
fiit the Grerts throuch his kindnei!s ro them, but from a defire 
of revenge upon the Trsjans - his pretent anger for the death 
of his friend, blots out the former one tor the injury of Aga- 
wiemno2; and as he teparated from the army in a race, fo he 
joins it again in the like difpofition. Eu/tautlfus. 
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The hero faid. His friend obey’d with hafte, 
Thro’ intermingled fhips and tents he paft; 755 





The chiefs defcending from their car he 
found ; 

The panting fteeds Eurymedon unbound. 

The warriours {tanding on the breezy fhore, 

To dry their fweat, and wafh away the gore, 

Here paus’d a moment, while the gentle gale 76a 

Convey’d that frefhnefs the cool feas exhale ; 

Then to confult on farther methods went, 

And took their feats beneath the fhady tent. 

‘The draught preferib’d, fair Hecamede prepares, 

Arfinous daughter, grac’d with golden hairs: 76¢ 

(Whom to his aged arms, a royal flave, 

Greece, as the prize of Neffor’s wifdom, gave) 

A table firít with azure feet fhe plac’d ; 

Whofe ample orb a brazen charger grac’d : 


¥. 763. And tcok their feats beneath the fhady tent. The 
Poet here fteals away the reader from the battle, and relieves 
him by the defcription of Nce/for’s entertainment. I hope toa 
be pardoned for having more than once repeated this obier- 
vation, which extends to feveral paflages of Ffomer. With- 
out this piece of conduct, the frequency and length of his 
battles might fatigue the reader, who could not be fo long des 
lighted with continued fcenes of blood. 
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Honey new-prefs’d, the facred flow’r of wheat, 770 
And wholfome garlick crown’d the fav’ry treat. 
Next her white hand an antique goblet brings, 
A goblet facred to the Py/:az Kings 

From cldeft times : embofs’d with ftuds of gold, 
Two feet fupport it, and four handles hold; 775 
On each bright handle, bending o’er the brink, 
In fculptur’d gold, two turtles feem to drink : 

A mafily weight, yet heav’d with eafe by him, 
When the brifk Neétar overlook’d the brim. 


w. 773. A goblet facred to the Pylian Kizgs.] ‘There are 
fome who can find out a myttery in the plaineft things; they 
can fee what the author never meant, and explain him into 
the greateft obfcurities. FEu/fathius here gives us a very ex- 
traordinary inftance of this nature: the bowl by an allegory 
figures the World; the fpherical form of it reprefents its 
roundnefs ; the Greck word which fignifies the Doves, being 
fpelled almoft like the Pleiades, is faid to mean that conftef- 
lation; and becaufe the Poet tells us the bowl was ftudded 
with gold, thofe ituds muft necds imply the ftars, 

X- 778. Vet beard with eafe by bhim.} “There has ever been 
a great diipute about this paflage ; nor is it apparent for what 
reafon the Poet fhould tell us that Ne/ffor, even in his old age, 
could more cafily lift this bowl than any other man. ‘This 
has drawn a great deal of raillery upon the old man, as if he 
had learned to lite it by frequent ule; an infinuation’ that 
Acier was no enemy to wine. Others with more juftice to 
nis Charactcr, have put another conftruétion upon the words, 
which tolves tke tmprobability very naturally. According ta 
this opinion, the word whieh is ufually firppofed to fignity 
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‘Temper’d in this, the Nymph of form divine 780 


Pours a large potion of the Prawnian wine ; 


another man, is rendered another old man, meaning AZachaonm, 
whofe wound made him incapable to lift it. T his would 
have taken away the difficulty without any violence to the 
conftruction. But Exffathixs tells us, the propriety of fpeech 
would require the word to be, not @#a@ but t7H@, when 
fpoken but of two. But why then may it not fignify any 
other old man ? 

%. 781. Pours a large potion.] The potion which Heca- 
mede here prepares for Adachaon, has been thought a very ex- 
traordinary one in the cafe of a wounded perfon, and by fome 
criticks held in the fame degree of repute with the balfam of 
Fierabras in Don Quixot. But it is rightly obferved by the 
commentators, that Machaon was not fo dangeroufly hurt, as 
to be obliged to a different regimen from what he might ufe 
at another time. JZ6mer had juft told us that he ftaid on the 
fea-fide to refrefh himfelf, and he now enters into a long: 
converfation with Near ; neither of which would have been 
done by a man in any great pain or danger: his lofs of blood 
and {f{pirits might make him not {o much in fear of a fever, as 
am want of a cordial; and accordingly this potion is rather 
alimentary than medicinal. If it had been directly improper 
in this cafe, I cannot help fancying that Homer would not 
have failed to tell us of AZachaon’s rejecting it. Yet after all, 
fome anfwer may be made even to the grand objcction, that wine 
was too inflammatory for a wounded man. fiippocrates allows 
wine im acute cafes, and even without water in cafes of indi- 
geftion. He fays indeed in his book of ancient medicine, 
that the ancients were ignorant both of the good and bad qua- 
lities, of wine: and yet the potion here prefcribed will not be 
allowed by phyficians to be an initance that they were fo; for 
wine might be proper for AZachaon, not only as a cordial, but 
as an opiate. Afclepiades, a phyfician, who flourifhed at Rome 
im the tune of Pampey, prefcribed wine in fevers, and even 
sn phrenfies to cauie flecp. Celius Murelianus, lid. iVe C. I4. 
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With goat’s-milk cheefe a flav’rous tafte beftows, 
And laft with flour the {miling furface f{trows. 
This for the wounded Prince the dame prepares; 
The cordial bew’rage rev’rend Nefer fhares: 785 
Salubrious draughts the warriours thir{ft allay, 
And pleafing conference beguiles the day. 
Meantime Patroclus, by Achilles lent, 
Unheard approach’d, and ftood before the tent. 
Old Ne/or rifing then, the hero led 7Q9Q 
To his high feat; the chief refus’d, and faid, 
"Tis now no feafon for thefe kind delays ; 
The great Achilles with impatience ftays. 
To great Achilles this refpect I owe; 
Who afks what hero, wounded by the foe, 795 
Was borne from combat by thy foaming {fteeds, 
With grief I fee the great Machaon bleeds. 
This to report, my hafty courfe I bend ; 
Thou know’ft the fiery temper of my friend. 
Can then the fons of Greece the (fage rejoin’d) S0a 
Excite compaffion in Achilles mind ? 


J. B00. Cun then the fons of Greece, c.}] It is cuftomary 
with thofe who tranflate or comment on an author, to ufe 
Meg GS tucy do icis miltre(s; they can fee ho faults, or con= 
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Seeks he the forrows of our hoft to know ? 


‘This is not half the {tory of our woe. 


vert his very faults into beauties; but I cannot be fo partial 
to Homer, as to imagine that this fpeech of Ne/for’s is not 
greatly blameable for being too long: he crouds incident up- 
on incidert, and when he fpeaks of himfelf, he expatiates 
upon his own great actions, very naturally indeed to old age, 
but unreafonably in the prefent juncture. When he comes 
to fpeak of his killing the fon of -/ugias, he is fo pleafed with 
himfelf, that he forgets the diftrefs of the army, and cannot 
leave his favourite fubjeét, till he has given us the pedigree 
of his relations, his wife’s mame, her excellence, the com- 
mand he bore, and the fury with which he aftaulted him- 
Thefe and many other circumftances, as they have no vifible 
allufion to the defigon of the fpecch, feem to be unfortunately 
introduced. In fhort, I think they are not fo valuable upon 
any other account, as becaufe they preferve a piece of ancient 
hiftory, which had otherwife been loft. 

What tends yet farther to make this ftory feem abfurd, is 
what Patroclus iaid at the beginning of the fpeech, that he 
had nat letfure even to jit dowun : fo that Ne/fer detains him in 
the tent ftanding, during the whole narration. 

They that are of the contrary opinion obferve, that there 
is a great deal of art in fome branches of the difcourfe; that 
when Ne/for tells Patroclus how he had himfelf difobeyed his 
father’s commands for the fake of his country ; he fays it to 
make 4chilles rcfleét that he difobeys his father by the contra- 
ry behaviour: that what he did himfelf was to retaliate a 
fmall injury, but “#hilles by fighting may fave the Grecian ar- 
my. He mentions the wound of “4gamemucen at the very be- 
ginning, with an intent to give Achilles a little revenge, and 
that he may know how much his greateft enemy has fuffered 
by hrs abfence. ‘“Ehere are many other arguments brought im 
the defence of particular parts; and it may not be from the 
purpofe to obferve, that Nef/for might defignedly protract the 
fpeech, that Petrecixs might himfelf behold the diftrefs of the 
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‘Tell him, not great Machaon bleeds alone, 


Our bravef{t heroes in the navy groan, 805 
Uly fes, Agamemnon, Diomed, 

And {tern Eurypylus, already bleed. 

But ah ! what flatt’ring hopes I entertain ? 















Michilles heeds not, but derides our pain: SOG 
Ev'n ‘till the flames confume our fleet he ftays, 
And waits the rifing of the fatal blaze. 

Chief after Chicf the raging foe deftroys ; 

Calm he looks on, and ev’ry death enjoys. 

Now the flow courfe of all-impairing time S14 
Unftrings my nerves, and ends my manly prime ; 
Oh! had I {till that ftrengh my youth poffefs’d, 
When this bold arm th’ Epean pow’rs opprefs’d, 


army : thus every moment he detained him, enforced his ar- 
guments by the growing misfortunes of the Greess. Whether 
this was the intention or not, it muft be allowed that the {tay 
of Patroclus was very happy for the Grecks ; for by this means 
he met Eurypylus wounded, who confirmed him into a cer- 
tainty that their affairs were defperate without 4chilles’s aid. 

As for Neffor’s fecond ftory, it is much cafier to be de- 
fended; it tends directly to the matter in hand, and is told 
in fuch a manner as to affect both Patroclus and Achilles ; the 
circumftances are well adapted to the perfon to whom they 
are {poken, and by repeating their father’s infftructions, he as 
it were brings them in, {cconding his admonitions. 
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The bulls of Eis in glad triumph led, 

And {ftretch’d the great Itymonceus dead ! Sig 
‘Then, from my fury fled the trembling fwains, 
And ours was all the plunder of the plains: 
Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of {wine, 

As many goats, as many lowing kine: 


And thrice the number of unrivall’d fteeds, 





All teeming females, and of gen’rous breeds. $25 


Thefe, as my firft eflay of arms, I won; 





Old Neleus glory’d in his congu’ring fon. 

Thus EFézs fore’d, her long arrears reftor’d, 

And fhares were parted to each Py/ianx Lord. 
The {tate of Pyle was funk to laft defpair, 830 
When the proud Féans firft commenc’d the war. 
For Neleus’ fons A/cides’ rage had flain ; 


Of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain! 





Opprefs’d,we arm’d; and now this conqueft gain’d, 
My fire three hundred chofen fheep obtain’d. 835 


~. Sr8. The bulls cf Elis fa glad triur:ph led.) Eiis is thse 
whole fouthern part of Peloponnes usi, between Achaia and AL; 
fenia; it was originally divided into feveral difricis or prin- 
cipalities, afterwards It was reduced to TWO 5 the one of the 
Elian; who were the fame with the £fenrs s the other of 
Wors This remark is neceflary for e gea a a what 
follows, In f GP}: Taen SEDE BF 8 the city E. ag Sas Nort Duli rae To sa 
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(That large reprifal he might juftly claim, 


For prize defrauded, and infulted fame, 

When £/7s’ Monarch at the publick courfe 
Detain’d his chariot, and vicétorious horfe.) 

The reft the people fhar’d; myfelf furveyd 840 
The juft partition, and due victims pay’d. 
Three days were paft, when FE//s rofe to war, 
With many a courfer, and with many a car; 


The fons of Alor at their army’s head 











844 
(Young as they were) the vengeful fquadrons led. 


+. 8 rie At the publick Cour fe detained his chariot.] It is faig 
that thefe were particular games, which Augias had eftablifhei 
in his own ftate, and that the O4mp//ct games cannot be here 
underftood, becaufe Flercules did not inititute them till he had 
Killed this King, and delivered his kingdom to PAéy/eus, whom 
his father ‘ugzas had banifhed. The prizes of thetfe cames 
of dugias were prizes of wealth, as golden tripods, €>c. where- 
as the prizes of the Odywipick games were only plain chaplets of 
leaves or branches: befides, it is probable Homer knew no. 
thing of thefe chaplets given at the games, nor of the tri- 
umphal crowns, nor of the garlands wore at feafts ; 1f he had, 


he would fomewhere or other have mentioned them. 


E ufi- 
EDIS. 


$- 844: The fons cf Actor.] “Thefe are the fame alori 
ftonir calls the two Aci ansa namely, Lurytus and Creatus. 
Lhrysffey in the lines tollowing 
calis Z4ryeu in the catalogue. 
‘The river Aayas is the fame with 


e ~ a 
> as the irme town which he 


Severs, about half way 
between Pyes and Toryo fas, called Gf >-a , from the Adinyearns 
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High on a rock fair Thryoeffa ftands, 

Our utmoft frontier on the Py/zan lands; 

Wot far the ftreams of fam’d </ph4zus flow ; 

‘The f{tream they pafs’d, and pitch’d their tents 
below. 

Pallas, defcending in the fhades-of night, 

Alarms the Py/zanms and commands the fight. 
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Fach burns for fame, and {wells with martial pride; 

Mryfelf the foremoft; but my fire deny’d ; 

Fear’d for my youth, expos’d to ftern alarms ; 

And {topp’d my cnariot, and detain’d my arms.855 

My fire deny’d in vain : on foot I fled 

Amiudit our chariots : for the GoddefS led. 
Along fair dreve’s delightful plain, 

Soft Mznyas rolis his waters to the main: 

‘There, horfe and foot, the Py/az troops unite, S60 

And fheath’d in arms, expect the dawning light. 

‘Thence, eer the fun advanc’d his mnoon-day 


flame, 


To great d/pheus’ facred fource we came. 


who lived on the banks of it. It appears from what the 
Poet fays of the time of their march, that it is half a day's march 
between Pylos and Thryovra. Eu/lathiuss Strabo, lib. viii. 

wee?! Jee FALL, KR 
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There firft to Jove our folemn rites were paid ; 





An untam’d heifer pleas’d the blue-ey’d maid, 865 
A bull A/ph4zus ; and a bull was flain 

To the blue Monarch of the wat’ry main. 

In arms we flept, befide the winding flood, 
While round the town the fierce Epezans {tood. 





Soon as the fun, with all-revealing ray, 870 
Flam’d in the front of heav’n, and gave the day ; 
Bright fcenes of arms, and works of war appear 5 


The nations meet; there Pylos, Ess here. 
The firft who fell, beneath my jav’lin bled; 


King -dugzas’ fon, and fpoufe of Agamede: 875 





(She that all fimples’ healing virtues knew, 

And ev’ry herb that drinks the morning dew.) 

I feiz’d his car, the van of battle led ; 

Th’ Efezans faw, they trembled, and they fled. j 
The foe difpers’d, their braveít warriour kill’d, 880 





Fierce as a whirlwind now I {wept the field : 
Full fifty captive chariots grac’d my train ; 
Two chiefs from each, fell breathlefs to the plain. 


Then éor’s fons had dy’d, but Neptune fhrouds 
The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds. 885 
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O’er heapy fhields, and o’er the proftrate throng, 
Collecting fpoils, and flaught’ring all along, 
‘Thro’ wide Buprafian fields we forc’d the foes, 
Where o’er the vales th’ Ofen7am rocks arofe ; 
"Till Pallas (topp’d us where /ifium flows. 89o 
Ev’n there, the hindmoft of their rear I flay, 
And the fame arm that led, concludes the day ; 
Then back to Py/e triumphant take my way. 
‘There to high Seve were publick thanks affign’d 
As firft of Gods; to Neffor, of mankind. 895 
Such then I was, impell’d by youthful blood; 
So prov’d my valour for my country’s good. 


Achilles with unactive fury glows, 








And gives to paffion what to Greece he owes. 





How fhall he grieve, when to th’ eternal fhade goo 
Her hofts fhall fink, nor his the pow’r to aid ? 


© friend ! my memory recalls the day, 





When gath’ring aids along the Greciaz fea, 


%. 894. There to hich Jove were publick thanks affign’a 
AAs firf? of Gads; to Neftor,. of mankind. } 
‘There is a refemblance between this pafiage and one in the 
facred fcripture, where all the congregation čl:/ffed the Lord 
God of their fathers, and bowed down their heads, and worjhitpea 
the Lord, and the King. 1 Chron. xxix. 20. 
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I, and Ufes, touch’d at Prhia’s port, 

And enter’d Peleus hofpitable court. 

A bull to Jove he flew in facrifice, 

Ard pour’d libations on the flaming thighs. 
Thyfelt, Achilles, and thy rev’rend fire 
Meimetizs, turn’d the fragments on the fire. 


Jickilles fecs us, to the feaft invites; 


Vy 


9o 


QIO 
Social we fit, and fhare the genial rites. 


We then explain’d the caufe on which we came, 

Urg’d you to arms, and found you fierce for 
fame. 

Your ancient father’s gen’rous precepts gave ; 

Peleus faid only this— My fon! be brave.” 91 p 

Menætztzs thus: ‘* Tho’ great Achilles fhine 


“© In ftrength fupcriour, and of race diving, 





X- 915. Peleus {aid only this << Ay fon! be brave.” | “The 
concifeneis of this advice is very beautiful ; Achilles being 
haftv, aclive and young,. might not have burdened his memo- 
ry wiih a long difcourfe, therefore Peleus comprehends all his 
inftructions in one fentence. But AZenetius foecaks more large- 
ly to Paticclus, he teing more advanced in years, and mature 
in judgment; and we fee by the manner of the expreffion, 
that he was fent with #echifl.s, not Only as a companion, but 
as a monitor, of witch Nefsr puts him in mind, to fhew th 
itis rather his duty to give good advice to 4h ies, than to 
follow his caprice, and «ipo: fe his refentment. FES GI CCAS. 


t- 
aL 
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< Yet cooler thoughts thy elder years attend ; 

* Let thy jut counfels aid, and rule thy 
friend.” 

Thus fpoke your father at Thefala’s court; 920 

Words now forgot, tho’ now of vaft import. 

Ah ! try the utmoft that a friend can fay, 

Such gentle force the fierce{t minds obey ; 

Some fav’ring God dchilles’ heart may move; 

Tho’ deaf to glory, he may yield to love. 925 

Tf fome dire oracle his breaft alarm, 


If ought from heav’n with-hold his faving 


ATI; 


¥.922. Ah! try the utm, &c.] It may not be unsrate- 
fil to the reader to fee at one view the aim and defign of 
Ncfior’s fpeech. By putting Patroclus in mind of his father’s 
injunctions, he provokes him to obey him by a like zeal for 
his country: by the mention of the facrifice, he reprimands 
him for a breach of thofe engagements to which the Gods 
were witneiles: by faying that the very arms of Achilles would 
reftore the fortunes of Greece, he makes a high compliment to 
that hero, and offers a powerful infinuation to Patroclus at the 
fame time, by giving him to underftand, that he may perfo- 
nate “c4ilies. Luffathius. 

wy. Q27- Yocught from head a with-lhaid Lis favinzarm. | Nesior 
fays this upon account of what sf4ifes himi it fooke in the 
ninth book ; and it is very much to the purpoie, for nothing 
could fooner move Achilles, than to make him think it wes the 
general report im the army, that he fleut himtel® wo in his 
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Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may fhine, 

If thou but lead the Myrmidoxian line ; 

Clad in Achilles’ arms, if thou appear, 930 

Proud Trey may tremble, and defift from war; 

Prefs’d by frefh forces her o’er-labour’d train 

Shall {eek their walls, and Greece refpire again. 
This touch’d his gen’rous heart, and from the 


tent 


Along the fhore with hafty ftrides he went; 935 
Soon as he came, where, on the crouded ftrand, 
‘The publick mart and courts of juftice ftand, 
Where the tall fleet of great U/y/es lies, 
And altars to the guardian Gods arife ; 
‘There fad he met the brave Evemon’s fon, 940 
Large painful drops from all his members run, 
An arrow’s head yet rooted in his wound, 
The fable blood in circles mark’d the ground. 
As faintly reeling he confefs’d the fmart ; 
Weak was his pace, but dauntlefs was his 
heart ; 








945 


tent, for no other reafon but to efcape death, with which his 


mother had threatened him in difcovering to him the decrees 
of the deftinies. Decter 
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Divine compaffion touch’d Patroclus breaft, 
Who fighing, thus his bleeding friend addreft. 
Ah haplefs leaders of the Greczan hoft! 


Thus muft ye perifh on a barb’rous coaft ? 
Is this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore, 


Far from your friends, and from your native 


fhore ? 951 
Say, great Furypylus ! thall Greece yet ftand ? 


Refifts fhe yet the raging Heéfor’s hand P 
Or are her heroes doom’d to die with fhame, 





And this the period of our wars and fame? 955 





Eurypylus replies: No more, my friend, 
Greece is no more! this day her glories end. 
Ev’n to the fhips victorious {7oy purfues, 


Her force encreafing as her toil renews. 
Thofe chiefs, that us’d her utmoft rage to meet, 





Lie pierc’d with wounds, and bleeding in the 





fleet. 961 
But thou, Patroclus? act a friendly part, 
Lead to my fhips, and draw this deadly dart ; 





With lukewarm water wafh the gore away, 





With healing balms the raging {mart allay, 965 
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Such as fage Chiron, Sire of Pharmacy, 

Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee. 

Of two fam’d furgeons, Podalirzus ftands 

This hour furrounded by the Trojan bands ; 

And great Alachaon, wounded in his tent, 970 

Now wants that fuccour which fo oft’ he lent. 
To him the chief. What then remains todo? 

Th’ event of things the Gods alone can view. 

Charg’d by Achilles’ great command I fly, 974 

And bear with hafte the Py/saz King’s reply: 

But thy diftrefs this inftant claims relief. 

He faid, and in his arms upheld the chief. 


¥. 968. Of two fam’d furgeons.] “Though Podalirius is men- 
tioned firft for the fake of the verfe, both here and in the ca- 
talogue, A/vachaen feems to be the perfon of the greateft cha- 
racter upon many accounts; befides, it is to him that Horer 
attributes the cure of PLi etes, who was lame by having let 
an arrow, dipt in the gall of the Afydra of Lerna, fall upon 
his foot; a plain mark that AZechacn was an abler phy fician 
than Chiron the centaur, whp could not cure himfelf of fuch 
a wound. Pe ‘alizius had a fon named Alypelochus, from whom 
the famous Ffifpocrates was defcended. 

¥. Q70. Fut thy distre this inflant claims relief.) Exufrathins 
remarks, that #femer draws a great advantage for the conduct 
of his poem from this incident of the ftay of Patreclus; for 
white he is empleyed in the friendly tafk of taking care of 
Lur.*ylus, he becomes an eye-witnefs of the attack upon the 
€nirencnmicnts, and finds the neceffity of ufing his utmeft sf- 


~% A o < e — BEY i 
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The flaves their mafter’s flow approach furvey’d, 
And hides of oxen on the floor difplay’d : 979 
There ftretch’d at length the wounded hero lay, 
Patroclus cat the forky fteel away. 

Then in his hands a bitter root he bruis’d ; 

The wound he wath’d, the ftyptick juice infus’d, 
The clofing flefh that inftant ceas’d to glow, 984 


‘The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 
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The battle at the Grecian wall. 


gr 


Flector attempts to force they, but it proving 7777 pof- 
fible to pafs the ditch, Polydamas advifes to guit their 
eharicts, end manage the attack on foot. The Trojans fol- 
few bis counfel, and having divided their army into five 
bodies of foot, begin the affault. But upon tke fignal of 
an ecgle with a ferpent in his talons, which appeared on 
the left bazd of the Trojans, Polydamas exdeavcurs to 
withdraw then egain. This Hector opposes and continues 
the attack , in wbich, after many aéficns, Sarpedon makes 
tbe fifi reach in the wall: Hector alfo caftinge a ftene of 
a Vajt fizr, forces open one of the gates, and enters at the: 
head of bis Lrecps, wbo viticrionfly purfue the Grecians 


eyen to their fips. 


TT HE Greeks being retired into their enirencpInents, 
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HILE thus the hero’s pious cares attend 








The cure and fafety of his wounded friend, 


Trojans and Greeks with clafhing fhields engage, 





And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 


* It may be proper here to take a general view of the con- 
duct of the slzad: the whole dcfign turns upon the wri:th 
of @chilices > that wrath is not to be appeafed but by the cala- 
mitics of the Grecks, who- are taucht by their frequent defesis 
the importance of this hero: for in Poick, as in q4 racick 
poctry, there ought to be forme evident and neccilary incident 
at the wincing up of the cataflsophe, and that fhould be 
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Wor long the trench or lofty walls oppofe ; 5 
With Gods averfe th’ ill-fated works arofe ; 
‘Their pow’rs neglected, and no viétim flain, 
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‘The walls were rais’d, the trenches funk in vain. 
Without the Gods, how fhort a period ftands 
The proudeft monument of mortal hands! IO 
This ftood, while Heéfor and Achilles rag’d, 
While facred Troy the warring hofts engag’d; 








But when her fons were flain, her city burn’d, 





And what furviv’d of Greece to Greece return’d ; 
Then Neptune and Apollo {hook the fhore, Ig 
Then Zdaæ’s f{ummits pour’d their wat’ry ftore; 


founded upon fome vifible diftrefs. “Fhis conduét has an ad- 
mirable eftect, not only as it gives an air of probability to the 
relation, by allowing leifure to the wrath of Achilles to cool 
and die 2way by degrees, (who is every where defcribed asa 
perfon of a itubborn refentment, and confequently ought not 
to be eafily reconciled) but alfo as it highly contributes to the 
honour of Achilles; which was to be fully fatisfied before he 
could relent. 

$- Q. Without the Gods, how fhort a period, &c.} Homer here 
teaches a truth conformable to facred {cripture, and almoft in 
the very words of the P/falmif?; Unlefs the Lord build the houfes 
they labour in vain that build it. 

Ww. 15- Zhen Neptune and Apollo, &c.] This whole Epi- 
fode of the deftruction of the wall is fpoken as a kind of pro- 
phecy, where Homer in a poetical enthufiafm relates what 
was to happen in future ages. It has been conjeétured from 
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Rhefus and Rhodius then untte their rills, 
Carefus roaring down the ftony hills, 








hence that our author flourifhed not long after the Trojan 
war ; for had he lived at a greater diftance, there had been 
mo Occafion to have recourfe to fuch extraordinary means to 
ieftroy a wall, which would have been loft and worn away 
by time alone. Homer (lays Jrijfotle) forefaw the queílion 
might be afked, how it came to p2fs that no ruins remained 
of fo great a work ? and therefore contrived to give his fiction 
the neareft refemblance to truth. Inundations and earth- 
quakes are fufficient to abolifh the ftrongef{t works of many 
fo as not to leave the leaít remains where they ftood. But we 
are told this in a manner wonderfully nobile and poetical: we 
fee Apollo turning the ccurfe of the rivers againit the wall, 
Jupiter opening the cataracts of heaven, and Neptune rend- 
ing the foundations with his trident : that is, the fun exhales 
the vapours, which defcend in rain from the air or Ætber š 
this rain caufes an mundation, and that inundation overturns 
the wall. “hus the poetry of Homer, like magick, firft 
raifes a {ftupendous object, and then immediately caules it to 
vanifh. 

What farther ftrengthens the opinion that Homer was par- 
ticularly careful to avaid the objectian which thofe of his own 
age might raife againft the probability of this fiction, is, thas 
zhe verfes which contain this accaunt of the deftruction of 
the wall feem to be added after the firít writing of the Jiad, 
by Homer himfelf. I believe the reader will incline to my 
@pinion, if he confiders the manner in which they are intro- 
auced, both here and in the feventh book, where fir this 
wall is mentioned. ‘There defcribing how it was made, he 
ends with this line, 







































“Qe Os pèr roeréoyTo xaprnopówyles Axan. 


After which is inferted the debate of the Gods concerning the 
method of its deftrućétion, at the conclufion whereof immedi- 
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LE fopus, Granicus, with mingled force, 





And Xanthus foaming from his fruitful fource ; 20 
And gulphy Szzzozs, rolling to the main 


Helmets, and fhields, and god-like heroes flain : 





Thefe turn’d by Phebus from their wonted wavs 
Delug’d the rampire nine continual days ; 
The weight of waters faps the yielding wall, 25 
And to the fea the floating bulwarks fall. 


ately follows averfe that fcems exaétly to conneét with the. 
former. 
Avogteto Ò NEA, TEetereSo Os Epyow Ayaro. 
İn like manner in the prefent book, after the fourth verife, 
FaPpos iri onncew Lavaciv xæ rero UarecOer. 
‘Phat which is now the thirty-fixth, feems originally to have 
followed. 
Teixos tvoyantor, navairiCe St deputa mwipyuy, &c. 
And all the lines between (which break the courfe of narrati- 
on, and are introduced in a manner not ufual in Herner) fee m 
to have been added for the reafon abovefaid. I do not infift 
much upon tnis obfervation, but I doubt not feveral will a- 
gree to it upon the review of the paflages. 

x. 24. Nine continual days. | Some of the ancients thought 
tt incredible that a wall which was built in one day by the 
Grecks, fhould refift the joint efforts of three deities nine 
days: to folve this difficulty, Crates the Advalleyian, was of opi- 
nion, that it fhould be writ, tetuas, cre dey. But there is no 
occ2zfion to heave recourfe to fo forced a folution; it being 
fufficient to obferve, that nothine pat foch an extraordinary 
power could have fo entirely ruined the wall, that not the leaf 
remains of it fhould appear; but. fich a ones. as we have be- 
fore faid, ddomer itood in need of. £7, i! ¢rhins. 
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Inceffant cataracts the thund’rer pours, 


And half the {kies defcend in fluicy fhow’rs, 

The God of Ocean, marching {tern before, 

With his huge trident wounds the trembling 
{hore, 30° 

Vatt {tones and piles from their foundation heaves, 


And whelms the fmoky ruin in the waves. 
Now {mooth’d with fand, and levelli’d by the flood, 


No fragment tells where once the wonder ftood ; 








In their old bounds the rivers roll again, as 


Shine ’twixt the hills, or wander oer the plain. 


But this the Gods in later times perform ; 
Ais yet the bulwark ftood, and brav’d the ftorm ; 
The f{trokes yet echo’d of contending pow’rs ; 
Wear thunder’d at the gates, and blood diftain’d 


the tow’rs. 4.2 











Smote by the arm of Jove, and dire difmay, 
Clofe by their hollow {hips the Greczams lay : 


fieéior’s approach in ev’ry wind they hear, 
And Heéfor’s fury ev'ry moment fear. 4.4. 
Hie like a whirlwind, tofs’d the {catt’ring thron Lr, 


Miungled the troops, and drove the field along. 
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So ’midit the dogs and hunter’s daring bands, 


Fierce of his might, a boar or lion ftands ; 
Arm ’d foes around a dreadful circle form, 


And hiffing jav’lins rain an iron ftorm : 





50 
His pow’rs untam’d their bold afiault defy, 

And where he turns, the rout difperfe, or die: 
He foams, he glares, he bounds again{t them all, 


And if he falls, his courage makes him fall. 





With equal rage encompats’d Heéfor glows; 55 
Exhorts his armies, and the trenches fhows. 
"Fhe panting fteeds impatient fury breathe, 

But {nort and tremble at the gulf beneath ; 

Juft on the brink they neigh, and paw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, and the ikies refound. 60 
Eager they view’d the profpecét dark and deep, 
Vaft was the leap, and headlong hung the fteep; 
The bottom bare, (a formidable fhow !) 

And briftled thick with fharpen’d {takes below. 
The foot alone this ftrong defence could force, 65 
And try the país impervious to the horfe. 

This faw Pelydamas; who, wifely brave, 


Rettrain’d great Hecor, and this counfel gave, 
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Oh thou! bold leader of the Zrojan bands, 


And you, confed’rate chiefs from foreign lands! 70 





What ent’rance here can cumb’rous chariots find, 
The {takes beneath, the Grecza2z walls behind ? 
No pafs thro’ thofe, without a thoufand wounds, 
No fpace for combat in yon’ narrow bounds. 
Proud of the favours mighty Jove has fhown,75 
On certain dangers we too rafhly run: 

If ‘tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 

Oh may this zzffant end the Grecian name ! 
Here, far from Argos; let their heroes fall, 

And one great day deftroy, and bury all! So 





But fhould they turn, and here opprefs our train, 
What hopes, what methods of retreat remain ? 
Wedg’d in the trench, by our own troops confus’d, 
In one promifcuous carnage crufh’d and bruis’d ; 
All Troy muft perifh, if their arms prevail, S 5 
Nor fhall a T>7o7a7 live to tell the tale. 

Hear then ye warriours ! and obey with fpeed ; 
Back from the trenches let your {fteeds be led ; 
Then all ahehting, wedg d in firm array, 
Proceed on foot, and Hector lead the way. 9° 
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So Greece fhall {toop before our congu’ring pow’r, 
And this (1f Jove confent) her fatal hour. 

This counfel pleas’d: the god-like Heé&or fprung 
Swift from his feat; his clanging armour rung. 
The chief’s example follow’d by his train, 95 
Each quits his car, and iffues on the plain. 

By orders {trict the charioteers enjoin’d, 

Compel the courfers to their ranks behind. 

The forces part in five diftinguifh’d bands, 

And all obey their fev’ral chief’s commands. 1co 
The beft and braveft in the firft confpire, 

Pant for the fight, and threat the fleet with fire - 
Great Hector glorious in the van of thefe, 








Polydamas, and brave Cebriozes. 
Before the next the graceful Paris fhines, IOS 


And bold /cathous, and Agenor joins. 
¥. 99. Lhe forces part in five diftinguifh’d bands.] ‘The Tro- 


jan army is divided into five parts, perhaps becaufe there were 
five gates in the wall, fo that an attack might be made upon 
every gate at the fame inftant : by this means the Greets would 
be obliged to difunite, and form themfelves into as many bodies, 
to guard- five places at the tame time. 

The Poet here breaks the thread of his narration, znd {tops 
to give us the names of the leaders of every battalion: by 
this conduct he prepares us for an adtion entirely now, and 
different from any otherin the poem. Fudge] ins. 
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The fons of Priam with the third appear, 
HDeiphobus, and Helenus the feer ; 

In arms with thefe the mighty //us ftood, 

Who drew from Hyrtacus his noble blood, 110 
And whom Arzfbæs yellow courfers bore, 

‘The courfers fed on Se//e’s winding fhore. 
<Intenor’s fons the fourth battalion guide, 

And great Æneas, born on fount-full Zé. 
Divine Sarpedon the laft band obey’d, lis 
Whom Glaucus and Afferopeus aid, 

Next him, the braveft at their army’s head, 

But he more brave than all the hofts he led. 


Now with compacted fhields in clofe array, 








‘The moving legions {peed their headlong way: 120 

Already in their hopes they fire the fleet, 

And fee the Grecians gafping at their feet. 
While ev’ry Zrojaz thus, and ev’ry Aid, 

Th’ advice of wife Polydamas obey’d ; 

Afius alone, confiding in his car, I2¢ 

His vaunted courfers urg’d to meet the war. 


%. 125. Afius alone, confiding in bis car.| It appears from 
hence that the three captains who commanded each battalion, 
were not fubordinateone tothe other, but commanded feparately, 
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Unhappy hero! and advis’d in vain ! 
‘Thofe wheels returning ne’er fhall mark the plain; 
No more thofe courfers with triumphant joy 
Reftore their mafter to the gates of Troy! 130 
Black death attends behind the Greczan wall, 
And great Idomeneus {hall boaft thy fall! 
Fierce to the left he drives, where from the plain, 
The flying Grecitans {trove their fhips to gain; 
Swift thro’ the wall their horfe and chariots paft, 
‘The gates half-open’d to receive the lait. 136 
Thither, exulting m his force, he fies; 
His following hoft with clamours rend the {fkies ; 
To plunge the Greczams headlong in the main, 
Such their proud hopes, but all their hopes were 
vain ! 140 


each being empowered to order his own troops as he thought 
fit: for otherwife AM/us had not been permitted to keep his 
chariot when the reft were on foot. One may obferve from 
hence, that Hfomer does not attribute the fame regular dif- 
cipline in war to the barbarous nations, which he had given 
to his Grecians ; and he makes fome ufe too of this defect, 
to caft the more variety over this part of the defcription. 
Dacier. 

$. 127. Unhappy terol &c.] Homer obferves a poetical 
juftice in relation to Zus ; he punifhes his folly and impiety 
with death, and fhews the danger of defpifing wife counfe}l, 
and blafpheming the Gods. In purfuance of this prophecy, 
Afas is killed in the thirtzenth book by JZdcmencus. 
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To guard the gates, two mighty chiefs attend, 
Who from the Lapiths warlike race defcend ; 
This Polypetes, great Perithous’ heir, 

And that Leontfeus, like the God of war. 

As two tall oaks, before the wall they rife; 145 
‘Their roots in earth, their heads amid{t the fkies : 
Whofe fpreading arms with leafy honours crown’d, 
Forbid the tempeft, and protect the ground ; 
High on the hills appears their ftately form, 
And their deep roots for ever brave the {torm. 150 
So graceful thefe, and fo the fhock they ftand 
Of raging Aflus, and his furious band. 

Orefies, Acamas 1n front appear, 


And Ocnomaus and Thod2 clofe the rear ; 





In vain their clamours fhakethe ambient fields, r ge 


In vain around them beat their hollow fhields ; 


¥-143- This Polypcetes — And that Leonteus, &5c.] Thefe 
heroes are the originals of Pandarus and Bitias in Firzil, We 
fee two gailant officers exhorting their foldiers to aét bravely 
but being deferted by them, they execute their own com- 
mands, and maintain the pafs againit the united force of the 
battalions of 4fins : nor does the Poet tranfgrefs the bounds 
of probability in the ftoryv : the Grecks from above beat off 
fome of the Trojans with ftones, and the gate-way bein. nar- 
row, it was ealfy to be defended. Luflathrys, | 
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The fearlefs brothers on the Grecrams call, 
To guard their navies, and defend the wall. 


Ev’n when they faw Troy’s fable troops impend, 





AndGreecetumultuous from hertow’rsdefcend,100 
Forth from the portals rufh’d th’ intrepid parr, 
Oppos’d their breafts, and ftood themfelves the 
war. 

So two wild boars fpring furious from their den, 
Rous’d with the cries of dogs and voice of men ; 
Oñ ev’ry fide the crackling trees they tear, 165 
And root the fhrubs, and lay the foreft bare ; 

T hey gnafh their tufks, with fire their eye-balls roll, 





"Till fome wide wound iets out their mighty foul. 


Around their heads the whiftling jav’lins fung, 





With founding ftrokes their brazen targets 
ranggo I7O 
Fierce was tne ight, while yet the Grecian pow’rs 
Maintain’d the walls, and manna the lofty tow’rs: 
To fave their fleet, the laft eftorts they try, 
And ffones and darts in mingled tempefts fly. 
As when {harp Boreas blows abroad, and brings 


The dreary winter on his frozen wings; 76 
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Beneath the low-hung clouds the fheets of {now 

Defcend, and whiten all the fields below : 

So faft the darts on either army pour, 

So down the rampires roll the rocky fhow’r; 180 

Heavy, and thick, refound the batter’d fhields, 

And the deaf echo’ rattles round the fields. 
With {hame repuls’d, with grief and fury driv’n, 

The frantick Affus thus accufes heav’n : 

In pow’rs immortal who fhall now believe? 185 


Can thofe too flatter, and can Jove deceive ? 





What man could doubt but 7; roy’s victorious pow’r 
Should humble Greece, and this her fatal hour? 
But hke when wafps from hollow crannies drive, 
To guard the ent’rance of their common hive, 190 
Dark’ning the rock, while with unweary’d wings 
They {trike th’ affailants, and infix their {tings ; 
A. race determin’d, that to death contend : 

So fierce thefe Greeks their laft retreats defend. 

Ż. 185. The fpeech of Afius.] This fpeech of Afus is very 


extravagant: he exclaims againft Jupiter for a breach of pro- 
mife, mot becaufe he had broken his word, but becaufe he 
had not fulfilled his own vain imaginations. ‘This conduct, 
though very blameable in Afus, is very natural to perfons un- 
der a difappointment, who are ever ready to blame heaven, 
and turn their misfortunes into a critue. Lu/ffathius, 
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Gods! fhall two warriours only guard their gates, 
Repel an army, and defraud the fates ? 196 
Thefe empty accents, mingled with the wind 
Nor mov’d great Yove’s unalterable mind ; 
To God-like Heéfor and his matchlefs might 
Was ow’d the glory of the deftin’d fight. 200 
Like deeds of arms thro’ all the forts were try’d, 
And all the gates fuftain’d an equal tide ; 
Thro’ the long walls the {tony fhow’rs were heard, 
The blaze of flames, the flafh of arms appear’d. 
The f{pirit of a God my breaft inf{pire, 205 
To raife each act to life, and fing with fire! 
While Greece unconquer’d kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in defparr ; 
And all her guardian Gods, in deep difmay, 
With unafiifting arms deplor’d the day. 210 
Ev'n yet the dauntlefs Lapzthe maintain 
The dreadful pafs, and round them heap the flain. 
Firft Damafus, by Polypetes’ fteel, 


Pierc'd thro’ his helmets brazcn vizor, fell; 214 








The weapon drank the mingled brains and gore ; 


The warriour links, tremendous now no more ! 
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Next Ormenus and Pylon yield their breath. 

Nor lefs Leonmteus {trows the field with death ; 
Firft thro’ the belt H7ppomachus he gor’d, 

Tnen fudden wav'd his unrefifted fword ; 220 
intiphates, as thro’ the ranks he broke, 

The falchion ftruck, and fate purfu’d the ftroke ; 
Lamenus, Oreftes, Menoz, bled ; 


And round him rofe a monument of dead. 





Meantime, the braveít of the Trojan crew, 225 

Bold Heéfor and Polydamas purfue ; 

Fierce with impatience on the works to fall, 

And wrap in rolling flames the fleet and wall. 

Thefe on the farther bank now {tood and 
gazd, 

By heav’n alarm’d, by prodigies amaz’`d: 210 

A fignal omen ítopp’d the paffing hoft, 





Their martial fury in their wonder loft. 
Fove’s bird on founding pinions beat the {fkies ; 


A bleeding ferpent of enormous fize, 
$. 233. Jove’s bird on founding pinions, ,&c.] Virgil has 
imitated this pafflage in the eleventh Æneid, >». F51- 


<< Utque volans altè raptum cum fulva draconem 
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Eiis talons trufs’d; alive, and curling round, 235 

He ftung the bird, whofe throat receiv’d the 
wound : 

Mad with the fmart he drops the fatal prey, 


In airy circles wings his painful way, 





Floats on the winds, and rends the heav’ns with 


cries: 





Amidift the hoft the fallen ferpent lies. 240 
‘They, pale with terrour, mark its {pires unroll’d, 
And ‘Sfove’s portent with beating hearts behold. 
Then firft Pofdamas the filence broke, 

Long weigh’d the fignal, and to Heéfor fpoke 


ec Saucius at ferpens finuofa volumina verfat, 

<c Arrectifque horret fquamis, & fibilat ore 

<< Arduus infurgens ; illa haud minus urget obunco 
<c Luctantem roftro ; fimul zthera verberat alis.” 


Which Alacrohins compares with this of Homer, and gives the 
preference to the original, on account of Virgils having neg- 
lećted to fpecify the Omen. His preactermiffis (quid finifirå ve- 
ziens vincentium prohibebat acceffum, EÈ accepto à Jerpente morfi 
prædam dolore &rjecit ; Jačloque Tripudis foliftimo, cum clamsre 
dolarcm teflante, prateci volat) quae animari parabslæ dabant, ve- 
fut exanime in latinis verfibus corpus remanfit. Sat. Lw. c. 1 As 
But methinks this criticifm might have been {fpared, had he 
confiderea that fee] had no defieen, or occafion to make an 
Cime OF 10 3 bee co ote it only 2: a natural Mace, to paint the 
poiture of tvro Wâ: ours firuceling with each other. 
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How oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, 245 


For words well-meant, and fentiments fincere ? 
True to thofe counfels which I judge the beít, 

I tell the faithful dictates of my breaft. 

To fpeak his thoughts is ev’ry freeman’s right, 
In peace and war, in council and in fight; 250 
And all I move, deferring to thy fway, 

But tends to raife that pow’r which I obey. 
‘Then hear my words, nor may my words be vain ; 
Seek not, this day, the Greczan fhips to gain ; 
For fure to warn us ‘eve his omen fent, 7 a 
And thus my mind explains its clear event. 

‘The victor eagle, whofe finifter flight 


Retards our hoft, anc fills our hearts with fright, 








$. 245- The {[peech of Polydamas.] The addrefs of Polyda- 
mas to #fi4eétor in this fpeech is admirable: he knew that 
the daring fpirit of that hero would not fuffer him to liten 
to any mention of a retreat: he had already ftormed the 
walls in imagination, and confequently the advice of Pc/y)J/a- 
mas was fure to meet with a bad reception. He therefore 
foftens every expreffion, and endeavours to flatter Heé?or in- 
to an aflent; and though he is affured he gives a true in- 
terpretation of the prodigy, he feems to be difident: but 
that his perfonated dittruft may not prejudice the interpreta- 
tion, he concludes with a plain declaration of his opinion, 
and tells him that what he delivers is not conjeéture, but 
fcience, and appeals for the truth of it te the augurs of the 
army. L2uflathixs. 
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Difmiufs’d his conqueft in the middle fkies, 
Allow’d to feize, but not poffefS the prize; 260 
Thus tho’ we gird with fires the Greciaz fleet, 
Tho’ thefe proud bulwarks tumble at our feet, 


‘Touls unforefeen, and fiercer, are decreed ; 








More woes fhall follow, and more heroes bleed. 
So bodes my foul, and bids me thus advife: 265 
For thus a fkilful {feer would read the {kies. 

To him then Heé/for with difdain return’d ; 
(Fierce as he fpoke, his eyes with fury burn’d) 
Are thefe the faithful counfels of thy tongue? 





Thy will is partial, not thy reafon wrong: 270 


¥. 267. The fpeech of Hector.] This fpeech of Heéfor’s is 
full of fpirit: his valour is greater than the {kill of Po4damas, 
and he is not to be argued into a retreat. “here is fomething 
very heroick in that line, 


— — His fword the brave man draws, 
And afks no Omen but his country’s caufe. 


And if any thing can add to the beauty of it, it is in being 
fo well adapted to the character of him who fpeaks it, wha 
is every where defcribed as a great lover of his country. 

It may feem at firft view that fdector ules Pol;sdamas with 
too much feverity in the conclufion of his fpeech: but he 
will be fufficicntly juftihed, if we confider that the interpre- 
tation of the omen given by Polydamas might have difcouraged 
the army; 7nd this makes it neceflary for him to decry the 
prediction, and infinuate that the advice preceeded not from 
his {kill but his cowardice. &2uffathius. 
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Or if the purpofe of thy heart thou vent, 
Sure heaven refumes the little fenfe it lent. 





What coward counfels would thy madnefs move, 
Againft the word, the will reveal’d of Feve ? 
The leading fign, th’ irrevocable nod, ae 
And happy thunders of the fav’ring God, 

‘Thefe fhall I flight? and guide my wav’ring mind 
By wand’ring birds, that flit with ev’ry wind ? 
Ye vagrants of the fky ! your wings extend, 





Or where the funs arife, or where defcend ; 280 
To right, to left, unheeded take your way, 
W hile I the dictates of high heav’n obey. 


Without a fign his fword the brave man draws, 








And afks no Omen but his country’s caufe. 284 
But why fhould’ft thou fufpeét the war’s fuccefs ? 


None fears it more, as none promotes it lefs: 





%. 281. To right, to left, unheeded take your way.) Euffa- 
thius has found out four meanings in thefe two lines, and tells 
us that the words may fignify Eaft, W ft, North, and South. 
‘This ts writ in the true fpirit of a Critick, who can find out 
a myftery in the plaineft words, ana is ever learnedly obfcure: 
for my part, I cannot imagine how any thing can be more 
clearly exprefied; I care not, fays Hfeé?or, whether the eagle 
ew on the right towards tne fun-rifing, which wes pro- 
pitious, or on the left towards his fetting, which was un- 
lucky. 
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Tho’ all our chiefs amid yon’ {hips expire, 
Truft thy own cowardice t’ efcape their fire. 
Troy and her fons may find a gen’ral grave, 

But thou can’{t live, for thou can’{t bea flave. 290 
Yet fhould the fears that wary mind fuggetfts 
Spread their cold poifon thro’ our foldiers breafts, 


My jav’lin can revenge fo bafe a part, 








And free the foul that quivers in thy heart. 
Furious he fpoke, and rufhing to the wall, 295 

Calls on his hoft; his hoft obey the call; 

With ardour follow where their leader flies: 

Redoubling clamours thunder in the fkies. 

Jove breathes a whirlwind from the hills of 

Ide, 

And drifts of duft the clouded navy hide: 300 

He fills the Greeks with terrour and difmay, 

And gives great Hector the predeftin’d day. 


y. 299. Jove breathes a whirlwind.|] It is worth our notice 
to obferve how the leaft circumftance grows in the hand of a 
great Poet. In this battle it is to be fuppofed that the Tro- 
jans had got the advantage of the wind of the Grecizns, fo 
that a cloud of duft was blown upon their army: this gave 
room for this fiction of Homer, which fuppofes that Joue, or 
the air, raifed the duft, and drove it in the face of the Gre- 
cians. Euffathius. 
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Strong in themfelves, but {tronger in their aid, 


Clofe to the works their rigid fiege they laid. 

In vain the mounds and maffy beams defend, 305 
While thefe they undermine, and thofe they rend ; 
Upheave the piles that prop the {olid wall; 

And heaps on heaps the fmoky ruins fall. 

Greece on her rampart ftands the fierce alarms ; 
‘The crouded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 


Shield touching fhield, along refulgent row; 311 
Whence hiffing darts, incefiant, rain below. 


The bold aces fly from tow’r to tow’r; 
And roufe, with flame divine, the Grecian powrr. 








‘The gen’rous impulfe ev’ry Greek obeys; 21g 
Threats urge the fearful; and the valiant, prarfe. 


Fellowsin arms! whofe deedsareknowntoFame, 





And you whofe ardour hopes an equal name! 
Since not alike endu’d with force or art; 

Behold a day when each may act his part! 320 
A day to fire the brave, and warm the cold, 





To gain new glories, or augment the old. 
Urge thofe who ftand ; and thofe who faint, excite; 


Drown Heéfor’s vaunts in loud exhorts of fight; 
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Conqueft, not fafety, fill the thoughts of all; 325 

Seek not your fleet, but fally from the wall; 

So Jove once more may drive their routed train, 

And Troy lie trembling in her walls again. 
Their ardour kindles all the Greczanz pow'rs ; 

And now the {tones defcend in heavier fhow’rs. 33° 

As when high Jove his fharp artillery forms, 


And opes his cloudy magazine of ftorms ; 





In winter’s bleak, uncomfortable reign, 





A {nowy inundation hides the plain ; 
He {tills the winds, and bids the fkies to fleep ; 335 
Then pours the filent tempeft, thick and deep : 
And firít the mountain-tops are cover’d oO’er, 
Then the green fields, and then the fandy fhore ; 
Bent with the weight the nodding woods are feen, 
And one bright wafte hides all the works of men : 
The circling feas alone abforbing all, 341 
Drink the diflolving fleeces as they fall. 
So from each fide increas’d the {tony rain, 
And the white ruin rifes o’er the plain. 

Thus God-lhke Fesser and his troops contend 


To force the ramparts, and the gates to rend ; 246 
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Wor J7oy could conquer, nor thé Greeks would yield, 
"Till great Sarpedon tow’r’d amid the field ; 
For mighty Jove infpir’d with martial flame 


Book XII. 


His matchlefs fon, and urg’d him on to fame. 3 50 
In arms he fhines, confpicuous from afar; 

And bears aloft his ample fhield in air ; 

Within whofe orb the thick bull-hides were roll’d, 
Pond’rous with brafs, and bound with duétile gold : 








“And while two pointed jav’lins arm his hands, 355 
Miajeftick moves along, and leads his Lycian bands. 





So prefs’d with hunger, from the mountain’s 





brow 


Deftends a lion on the flocks below ; 


>. 348. "Till great Sarpedon, &Sc.] The Pcet here ufhers 
in Sarpedən with abundance of pomp: he forces him upon 
the obfervation of the reader by the greatnefs of the defcrip- 
tion, and raifes our expectations of him, intending to make 
him perform many remarkable actions in the iequel of the 
poem, and become worthy to fall by the hand of Peatrcclus. 
Luftathius. 

$. 357- So prefsd with hunger, from the meuntoin’s brow 
Defcends a lion.} “This comparifon very much refembles that 
of the prophet fuia, ch. xxxi. y. 4: where God himfelf is 
compared to a lion: Lite as the lion, and the younz licn POAT INE 
on bis prey, toben a niizltitcde cf freproerds is called forth againf? 
dim, he will not be afraid cf their weice, mcr abafe himfelf for the 
motfe of them: fo feall the Lord of bofis come down that ke May 
fight npon mount Sion. Dacier. 

= 2 
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So ftalks the lordly favage o’er the plain, 

In {fullen majefty, and {tern difdain : 360 
In vain loud maftives bay him from afar, 

And fhepherds gall him with an iron war; 
Regardlefs, furious, he purfues his way ; 

He foams, he roars, he rends the panting prey. 


Refolv’d alike, divine Sarpedoz glows 262 





With gen’rous rage that drives him on the foes. 

Ele views the tow’rs, and meditates their fall, 

To fure deftruction dooms th’ afpiring wall; 

Then cafting on his friend an ardent look, 

Fir’d with the thirft of glory, thus he fpoke. 370 
Why boaft we, Glaucus! our extended reign, 


Where Xanthus’ {treams enrich the ZLycran plain, 


¥. 371%. The fpeech of Sarpedon to Glaucus.] In former 
times Kings were looked upon as the generals of armies, who 
to return the honours that were done them, were oblized to 
expotfe themifclves firit in the battle, and be an example to 
tiem tokliers:. Upon this Sarpeds grounds his ditcourfe, 
wiih is full of generofity and nobleneis. We are, fays he, 
hhomoured like Crods ; and what can be more unjuit, than nog 
to behave ourtelves like men ? he ought to be fuperiour in 
vartuc, who is fuperiour in dignity. What ftreneth is there, 
amd what greatnefs in that thouuvht ? It includes jultice, gra- 
tiiude, and magyniuniinity 3; juftice, in that he fcorns to enjoy 
hat he docs tet merit; gratitude, becaufe he would en- 
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Our num’rous herds that range the fruitful field, 
And hills where vines their purple harveft yield, 
Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown’d, 37 5 
Our feafts enhanc’d with mufick’s fprightly found ? 
Why on thofe fhores are we with joy furvey’d, 
Admir’d as heroes, and as Gods obey’d P 

Unlefs great acts fuperiour merit prove, 


And vindicate the bounteous pow’rs above. 380 





Tis ours, the dignity they give, to grace; 

The firft in valour, as the firít in place: 

That when with wond’ring eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds tranfcending our commands, 
Such, they may cry, deferve the fov’reign {ftate, 
Whom thofe that envy, dare not imitate! 386 


Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 


Which claims no lefs the fearful than the brave, 


deavour to recompenfe his obligations to his Subjeéts ; and 
magnanimity, in that he defpifes death, and thinks of nothing 
but glory. Euffathius. Dacier. 

yy. 287. Could all our care, &c.] There ts not a more 
forcible argument than this, to make men contemn dangers, 
and feek glory by brave actions. Immortality with eternal 
youth, is certainly preferable to glory purchafed with the lofs 
of life ; but glory is certainly better than an ignominious life ; 
which at laft, though perhaps late, muft end. It is ordained 

= 3 
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For luít of fame I fhould not vainly dare 

In fighting fields, nor urge thy foul to war. 390 
But fince, alas! ignoble age muft come, 
Difeafe, and death’s inexorable doom ; 

The life which others pay, let us beftow, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe ; 
Brave tho’ we fall, and honour’d if we live, 39¢ 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give! 

He faid ; his words the lift’ning chief infpire 
With equal warmth, and roufe the warriour’s fire ; 
‘Fhe troops purfue their leaders with delight, 
Rufh to the foe, and claim the promis’d fight. 400 
MMenefjbeus from on high the ftorm beheld 
‘Threat’ning the fort, and black’ning 1n the field ; 


that all men fhali dic, nor çan our efcaping danger fecure us 
immortality ; it can only give usa longer continuance in dif- 
grace, and even that continuance will be but fhort, though 
the infamy everlaftinz. ‘This is inconteftible, and whoever 
weighs his actions in thefe fcales, can never hefitate in his 
choice: but what is moit worthy of remark, is, that Homer 
does not put this in the mouth of an ordinary perfon, but af- 
cribes it the fon of ‘Jupiter. Fuftathius. Dacier. 

I ought not to neglećt putting the reader in mind, that 
tnis fpeech of Sarpedsn is excellently tranflated by Sir oh: 
Denham, and if I have done it with any fpirit, it is partly 
ewing to him. 
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Around the walls he gaz’d, to view from far 
What aid appear’d r avert th’ approaching war, 
And faw where Teucer with th’ “aces {tood, 405 
Of fight infatiate, prodigal of blood. 

In vain he calls ; the din cf helms and fhields 
Rings to the {kies, and echoes thro’ the fields, 


The brazen hinges fly, the walls refound, 








Fileav’n trembles, roar the mountains, thunders 

all the ground. 410 
Then thus to T/oos ; — Hence with fpeed, (he 

{aid ) 

And urge the bold —/aces to our aid ; 

Their {trength, united, beft may help to bgar 

The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 

Fiither the Lycian Princes bend their courfe, 415 

The beft and braveift of the hoftile force. 





But if too fiercely there the foes contend, 
Let Telawion, at leaft, our tow’rs defend, 
And Tezcer hafte with his unerring bow, 
To fhare the danger, and repel the foe. 4.20 
Swift at the word, the Herald fpeeds along 
The lofty ramparts, thro’ the martial throng, 


+ 4 
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And finds the heroes bath’d in fweat and gore, 
Oppos’d in combat on the dufty fhore. 
Ye valant leaders of our warlike bands! 425 
Your aid (faid Theos) Feteus’ fon demands, 
Your {trength, united, beft may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Thither the Lyczanz Princes bend their courfe, 
The beft and braveft of the hoftile force. 432 
But if too fiercely, here, the foes contend, 
At leaft, let Telamon thofe tow’rs defend, 
And Tencer haite with his unerring bow, 
To ihare the danger, and repel the foe. 

Straight to the fort great fex turnada his 

calie, 435 

And thus befpoke his brothers of the war. 
Now vahant Lycomede ! exert your might, 
And brave Grs; prove your force in fight: 
To you I trait the fortune of the field. 
"LoL Dy ihs aria te foe Lial be repeli'd « 440 


2 hat Cont EXPCCE me to compicte the day — 


= + i i A ae r?’ i A a 3 a % 
Piven, with Ris dev'’nfold fhield. þe 


25 os : 
Sa ee i mile 
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With equal fteps bold Teucer prefs’d the fhore, 
Whofe fatal bow the {trong Pandion bore. 444 






High on the walls appear’d the Lyczanz pow’rs, 
Like fon e blacktempeft gath’ring roundthetow’rs; 
The Greeks, opprefs’d, their utmoft force unite, 
Prepar’d to labour in th’ unequal fight ; 

‘The war renews, mix’d fhouts and groans arife, 


Tumultuous clamour mounts, and thickens in 





the fkies. 450 
Fierce Ajax firít th’ advancing hoft invades, 
And fends the brave Ffzcles to the fhades, 
Sarpedon’s friend ; a-crofs the warriour’s way, 


Rent from the walls a rocky fragment lay ; 


%. 444. FP bofe fatal bow the ftromg Pandion bore.] It is re- 
markable that Zeucer, who is excellent for his {kill in archery, 
does not carry his own bow, but has it borne after him by 
Pandion : I thought it nat improper to take notice of this, by 
reafon of its unufualnefs. It may be fuppofed that Yeucer had 
changed his arms in this fight, and complied with the exi- 
gence of the battle, which was about the wall; he might 
judge that fome other weapon might be more neceflary upon 
this occafion, and therefore committed his bow to the care of 
Pandicn. Liuflathius. 

J 454. 4 rocky fragment, &c.}] In this book both “Wax 
and Hreéfor are defcribed throwing ftones of a prodigious fize. 
But the Poet, who loves to give the preference to his caun= 
trymen, relates the action much to the advantage of Wax ! 
tjax, by his natural ftrength, performs what ffeéfor could nog 
do without the afiiftance of ‘Jupiter. Luffathius, 
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In modern ages not the ftrongeft fwain 455 


Could heave th’ unwieldy burthen from the plain. 
He pois’d, and fwung it round; then tofs’d on high, 
it flew with force, and labour’d up the fky ; 











Full on the Lyczan’s helmet thund’ring down 

The pond’rous ruin crufh’d his batter’d crown. 460 

As fkiiful divers from fome airy fteep, 

Headlong defcend, and fhoot into the deep, 

So falls Epzcłes; then in groans expires, 

And murm’ring to the fhades the foul retires. 
While to the ramparts daring Glaucus drew, 465 

From TZeucer’s hand a winged arrow flew ; 

‘The bearded fhaft the deftin’d paffage found, 

And on his naked arm inflicts a wound. 

The chief, who fear’d fome foe’s infulting boaft . 

Might ftop the progrefs of his warlike hoft, 47a 





Žž- 455- In modern ages.} ‘The difference which our author 
makes between the heroes of his poem, and the men of his 
age, 1S fo great, that fome have made ufe of it as an argument 
that Hfomer lived many ages after the war of Leroy: but this ar- 
gement docs not feem to be of any weight; for fuppofing 
Imer to have writ two hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
and fixty years after the deftruction of Troy, this fpace is long 
enough to make fuch a change ashe fpeaks of; Peace, Luxury, 


c: Efreminacy would do it ina much lefs time? Dacer. 
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Conceal’d the wound, and leaping from his height, 
Retir’d reluctant fram th’ unfinifh’d fight. 
Divine Sarpedon with regret beheld 

Difabled Glaucus lowly quit the field ; 


His beating breaf{t with gen’rous ardour glows, 47 ¢ 





Hie fprings to fight, and flies upon the foes. 








tlcmaon firft was doom’d his force to feel; 





Deep in his breaft he plung’d the painted fteel ; 
Then, from the yawning wound with fury tore 
‘The fpear, purfu’d by gufhing ftreams of gore; 48a 





Down finks the warriour with a thund’ring 





found, 
His brazen armour rings agajinf{t the ground, 
Swift to the battlement the victor flies, 
Tugs with full force, and ev’ry nerve applies ; 





It fhakes ; the pond’rous {tones disjointed yield; 
The roliing ruins {moke along the field. 486 


$. 83. Svift to the battlements the viclor flies.} From what 
Sarpedon here performs, we may gather that this wall of the 
Greeks was not higher than a tall man; from the great depth 
and breadth of it, as it is defcribed juit before, one might 
have concluded that it had been much higher: but it appears 
to be otherwife trom this pafiage; and confequently the 
thicknefs of the wall was anfwerable to the widenefs of the 
ditch Æ ufakiri 
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A mighty breach appears; the walls lie bare ; 
And, like a deluge, rufhes ın the war. 








At once bold Teucer draws the twanging bow, 
And jax fends his jav’lin at the foe ; 49° 
Fix’d in his belt the feather’d weapon ftocvd, | 
And thro’ his buckler drove the trembling wood ; 
But Jove was prefent in the dire debate, 

To {hield his offspring, and avert his fate. 

The Prince gave back, not meditating flight, 495 
But urging vengeance, and feverer fight ; 


Ehenrais’dwithhope, and fir’d with glory’scharms, 





His fainting fquadrons to new fury warms. 

O where, ye Lycans! is the {trength you boaft ? 
Your former fame, and ancient virtue loft! 
The breach hes open, but your chief in vain 
Attempts alone the guarded pafs to gain : 

Unite; and icon that hoftile fleet fhall fall; 

The force of pow’rful union conquers all. 

This juft rebuke inflam’d the Lyczan crew, 305 
They join, they thicken, and th’ affault renew ; 
Unmov’'d th’ embody’d Greeks their fury dare, 
And fix’d fupport the weight of all the war ; 
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Wor could the Greeks repel the Lycian pow’rs, 
Nor the bold Lyczans force the Grectan tow’rs. 510 
As on the confines of adjoining grounds, 

Two {tu born fwains with blows difpute their 


pounds > 





They tug, they fweat; but neither gain, nor yield, 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field : 
Thus obf{tinate to death, they fight, they fall; sis 





Nor thefe can keep, nor thofe can win the wall. 


Their manly breafts are pierc’d with manyawound, 








Loud {trokes are heard, and rattling arms refound, 
The copious flaughter covers all the fhore, 
And the highramparts drop with human gore. 520 
As when two fcales are charg’d with doubtful 
loads, 


From fide to fide the trembling balance nods, 


$. 511. As on the confines of adjoining grounds.] “This fimile, 
fays Euflathius, is wonderfully proper; it has one circumitance 
that is feldom to be found in fYomer’s allufions ; it correfponds 
im every point with the fubject it was intended to illuftrate - 
the meafures of the two neighbours reprefent the fpears of the 
combatants: the confines of the field fhew that they envazved 
hand to hand; and the wall which divides the armies gives us 
a lively idea of the large ftones that were fixed to determine 
the bounds of adjoining fields. 

WM. 521. As wren tiva feales, Stc.} “This comparifon is ex- 
cellent on account of its juftmefs, for there is nothin: better 
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(While fome laborious matron, juft and poor, 
With nice exaćtneís weighs her woolly ftore) 
Till pois’d aloft, the refting beam fufpends 525 
Each equal weight; nor this, nor "hat, de- 


{cends : 








so {tood the war, till Heéfor’s matchlefs might 
With fates prevailing, turn’d the fcale of fight. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, 
And fires his hoft with loud repeated cries. 530 
Advance, ye Frajansf lend your valiant hands, 
Hafte to the fleet, and tofs the blazing brands! 
They hear, they run; and gath’ring at his call, 
Raile fcaling engines, and afcend the wall: 








reprefents an exact equality than a balance: but Azer was 
particularly exact, in having neither defcribed a woman of 
wealth and conidition, for fuch a one is never very exact, not 
valuing a fnrall inequality ; nor a flave, for fuch a one is ever 
regardlefs of his mafter’s interefti: but he fpeaks of a poor 
woman that gains her livelihood by her labour, who is at the 
fame time juft and honeft ; for fhe will neither defraud others 
mor be defrauded herfcif. She therefore takes care that the 
{cales be exactly of the fame weight. 

It was an ancient tradition, (and is countenanced by. the 
author of ffomer’s life afcribed to Hersdstus) that the Poet drew 
this comparifon from his own family ; being himfelf the fon 
of a woman who maintained herfelf by her own induftry ; he 
therefore to extol her honcfty (a qualification very rare in po- 
verty} gives hcr a place in his pocm. Eunufatbius. 
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Around the works a wood of glitt’ring fpears 535 
Shoots up, and all the rifing hoft appears. 


A pond’rous {tone bold Hector heav’d to throw, 
Pointed azove, and rough and grofs below : 





Not twe strong men th’ enormous weight could 
raife, 

Such men as live in thefe degen’rate days. 540 

Yet this, as eafy as a {wain could bear 

The fnowy fleece, he tofs’d, and {hook in air: 

For “Jove upheld, and lighten’d of its load 

Th’ unwieldy rock, the labour of a God. 

Thus arm’d, before the folded gates he came, 545 

Of mally fubftance, and {tupendous frame ; 

With iron bars and brazen hinges ftrong, 

On lofty beams of .folid timber hung : 

Then thund’ring thro’ the planks with forceful 
{way, 549 

Drives the fharp rock; the folid beams give way, 

The folds are fhatter’d ; from the crackling door 

Leap the refounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 

Now rufhing in, the furious chief appears, 


Gloomy as night! and fhakes two fhining fpears ,; 
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A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 555 





And from his eye-balls flaih’d the living flame. 

He moves a God, refiftlefs in his courfe, 

And feems a match for more than mor al force. 

‘Then pouring after, thro’ the gaping fpace, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place; 560 

The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly ; 

The fhore is heap’d with death, and tumult rends 
the iky- 


THe END oF THE THIRD VOLUME. 





